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Echoes in ‘‘The Waste Land” 


Tae Waste Land has been annotated by T. S. Eliot himself, and he has 


taken care to identify most of his direct references to other authors. His 


habit of introducing into his poems references which amount very nearly 
_ to quotations from other literary works has been frequently commented 
upon. The transference of a passage, already well known and compact 
_ with an emotional and intellectual weight of its own, into a different context, 


is not just a show of erudition, or cashing in on pre-fabricated emotions, 
but serves a very definite creative purpose. On one hand it shows definite 
emotional patterns in a new light, modifying them by contrast and 
association with the ‘modern’ way of feeling; on the other it conveys a 
sense of the modern poets’ consciousness of the past as history and as 


poetry. 


But alongside these conscious though not artificial associations there is 


in The Waste Land, as in any other poem practically since the beginning 


of poetry, that stream of more or less unconscious echoes and recollections 
which reassemble and rearrange themselves to form the unit of a new poem. 
The realization of this process of creation is one of the reasons for Eliot's 
use of quotation, and this is a major difference between Eliot and Pound. 
Pound tended to use quotations as evocative tags, whereas for Eliot they 


are the outcrops of the deep strata of past culture. 


To identify the materials which went into the making of a poem is always 
a fascinating task, giving, as it does, an insight into the workings of the 
imagination. And The Waste Land, not less than Kubla Khan or The 
Ancient Mariner, will prove a most rewarding hunting ground for those 


who are interested in the associative process which takes place in the mind 


of the artist. In the poems of Coleridge’s which Professor Lowes has so 


_ thoroughly examined as to leave nothing to be discovered, the most amazing 


associations took place, always below the level of consciousness. The 
Road to Xanadu is a feat of mental detection which can hardly be equalled; 


and in any case it would be impossible to cast afresh the magic spell which 


holds the reader of Lowes’ book from the moment he realizes that he is 


actually meandering through the mind of a poet. On the other hand, in 


Eliot’s case the interest will centre on the constant interplay between the 


_ two levels: the fully conscious one, and that which (to avoid a dangerous 


trespass into the field of psychology) I will call simply ‘not conscious’. 


I propose only to point out some of the materials which went into the 
building of a short section of The Waste Land: the first thirty-odd lines 
of the second movement, A Game of Chess. The reason for this choice 
is fairly obvious; this being a mainly descriptive passage, it contains a 
number of recollections of similar descriptions which are not difficult 


to retrace. 
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Eliot sets out, in A Game of Chess, to represent a scene of richness and 
splendour to be contrasted with the sordidness of the following pub scene, 
but he also implies a more immediate contrast. As we realize that this 
extreme refinement belongs to another age, the sumptuous room becomes 
a modern boudoir. The poem begins with a deliberate reference to the 
barge scene in Antony and Cleopatra, The evocative power of Shake- 
speare’s voluptuous description of Eastern splendour cannot fail to excite 
an immediate response in the reader. This is perhaps the most evident 
example of the use of ‘quotation’ as a stage set: but a host of similar scenes 
immediately press on the mind. The Cupidon in the fourth line may well 
come from the same passage of Antony and Cleopatra: 


... on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys like smiling Cupids... 


But how many sculptured Cupids have we met! Later I shall consider — 
yet another Cupid in a passage which may have deeply influenced this. 
Laura Riding and Robert Graves have already pointed out one poem 
which has largely contributed to the imagery of A Game of Chess: Keats’ 
Lamia. Here is a ghost-woman, serpent-born, appearing at a rich nuptial 
feast. So Eliot’s lady, unsubstantial.as a ghost in her rich dressing-room, — 
is linked with Cleopatra, the ‘serpent of old Nile’. The description of the — 
banquet room in Lamia is one of the purple patches of the poem: - 


Of wealthy lustre was the banquet-room, 

Fill’d with pervading brilliance and perfume: 
Before each lucid pannel fuming stood 

A censer fed with myrrh and spiced wood, 
Each by a sacred tripod held aloft, 

Whose slender feet wide-swerv'd upon the soft 
Wool-woofed carpets: fifty wreaths of smoke 
From fifty censers their light voyage took 

To the high roof, still mimick’d as they rose 
Along the mirror'd walls by twin-clouds odorous. 
Twelve sphered tables, by silk seats insphered, 
High as the level of a man’s breast rear’d 

On libbard’s paws, upheld the heavy gold 

Of cups and goblets, and the store thrice told 
Of Ceres’ horn, and, in huge vessels, wine 
Came from the gloomy tun with merry shine, 
Thus loaded with a feast the tables stood, 
Each shrining in the midst the image of a God. 


When in an antichamber every guest 

Had felt the cold full sponge to pleasure press'd 
By minist’ring slaves, upon his hands and feet ; 
And fragrant oils with ceremony meet 
Pour'd on his hair, they all mov'd to the feast 

In white robes, and themselves in order placed 
Around the silken couches, wondering 


Whence all this mighty cost and blaze of wealth could spring 


a 


j Here are the perfumes which, as in Eliot, and Shakespeare's barge scene, 
play such an important part in the heightening of the sensuous atmosphere; 
here are the mirrors, reflecting the smoke of the censers (‘The glass... 
Doubled the flames of seven-branched candelabra’). Gold, fragrant oils, 
_ exquisite words, the idea of pouring giving a sense of affluence: all these 
are used by Eliot and Keats in exactly the same way, conveying a sense 
_of untold magnificence with a shadow lurking somewhere amidst the profuse 
beauty of the scene. And not only the tone, but the full rhythm of Eliot’s 
lines is very close to Keats’. 
_ But the dressing-room at a certain stage acquires a sordid undertone 
_which eventually becomes sinister. The beauty is ostentatious: it is cruel. 
_ From the real charm of taste and art, we pass on to the showy profusion 
_ of a shop-window, with its aquarium lights, and its lifeless figures. It is, 
in fact, the profusion Mr Bloom saw in a Dublin shop-window, while 
wandering in the heat of the day, looking for somewhere to eat: 


j He passed, dallying, the windows of Brown Thomas, silk mercers. Cascades of ribbons. 
Flimsy China silks. A tilted urn poured from its mouth a flood of bloodhued poplin: 
lustrous blood. (Ulysses, p. 156). 


Ulysses was published in its final form in the same year as The Waste 
_Land was written; besides, the Lestrygonians episode, from which this 
passage is taken, is among those published two or three years before in 
The Little Review, a periodical to which Eliot himself contributed. There 
_can be little doubt that the poet had read it before writing The Waste Land, 
-and, reviewing it in 1923, he acknowledges that it had made a deep 
impression on him: ‘It is a book to which we are all indebted, and from 
which none of us can escape.’ It would not be surprising that the scene 
from the Lestrygonians, where the suggestion of sumptuousness in the 
_window-display rouses voluptuous thoughts (together with a hint of sexual 
disgust), leading to the merely physical and sordid stimulus of food, should 
have wandered into the poet's imagination while he was dealing with a not 
“very different subject. (The parallel is completed in the pub scene in 
the later part of this section: 


Well, if Albert won't leave you alone, there it is, I said, 
What you get married for if you don’t want children? 

HURRY UP PLEASE ITS TIME 

Well, that Sunday Albert was home, they had a hot gammon, 
And they asked me in to dinner, to get the beauty of it hot —). 


‘The fragrant oils poured on Lamia’s guests, and the flood of rich stuffs 
“poured from a tilted urn in the silk-mercer's window (in Ulysses), reappear 
in the vision of the lady’s jewels ‘from satin cases poured in rich profusion’. 
“There is in both Eliot and Joyce the same arrested motion in the act of 
‘pouring (whereas ‘pour’ norinally implies movement): a still life with 
‘drapery. The China silks and the tilted urn seem to have coalesced in 
Eliot’s satin cases. As in A Game of Chess the fleeting evocation of 
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Cleopatra at the beginning conveys a feeling of Eastern sensuality, which 
is maintained in the following lines, so in Joyce's Lestrygonians passage 
there is a strong exotic flavour (and exoticism is always connected with 
sensuality). There are ‘China silks’, ‘cascades’, and a few lines later: 


Sunwarm silk... All for a woman, home and houses, silk webs, silver, rich fruits, spicy 
from Jaffa... Wealth of the world. 


It may be useful to read on in Ulysses: 


Wealth of the world. A warm human plumpness settled down on his brain. His brain 
yielded. Perfume of embraces all him assailed. With hungered flesh obscurely, he 
mutely craved to adore. 


Here are the perfumes and their sensuous appeal (in Eliot: ‘her synthetic 
perfumes... troubled, confused And drowned the sense in odours’). And 
so we come to a line of blank verse and some more prose: 


He turned Combridge’s corner, still pursued. Jingling hoofthuds, Perfumed bodies, 
warm, full. All kissed, yielded: in deep summer fields, tangled pressed grass, in trickling 
hallways of tenements, along sofas, creaking beds. 


The last sentences seem to foreshadow the sordid loves of the third part 


of The Waste Land: 


And 1, Tiresias, have foresuffered all 
Enacted on this same divan or bed. 


The hoofthuds have the same disturbing effect as ‘Footsteps shuffled on 
the stairs’, in this section of Eliot's poem. But what seems most striking 
is the echo of Joyce's line ‘He turned Combridge’s corner, still pursued’, 


in Eliot's 


And still she cried, and still the world pursues. 


Joyce’s hero pursues his way to a restaurant and is pursued by physical 
hunger and sensual visions; are not these animal impulses those of the 


‘world’ which is pursuing inviolable Philomel in A Game of Chess? The 
presence of Joyce’s novel can also be detected in other parts of The Waste 
Land, which, however, are not immediately relevant to the passage that — 


I am examining. 


The next entry is one noted by Eliot himself: Laquearia, in line 92 — 
vid. Aeneid, I, 726. The process of mental associations which I have 
tried to follow tentatively and intermittently up to this point, seems to be 
thrown into a new light by his note. A barge on the Nile and Lamia’s 
ghostly banquet-room have contributed to the dressing-room of Eliot's 
lady. Now we find a confirmation of the interplay of classical reminiscence 
and modern refinement. The Corinthian banquet-room in Lamia, lurking 
in the back of Eliot s mind from the beginning, recalls, this time consciously, 
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_ another banquet-room in a classic poem, where Dido provides a feast for 
Aeneas. Lamia is the hidden link between Cleopatra's barge and the 
Carthaginian banquet. The two tragic African queens (whose frequent 
appearances together in literature include the V Canto of Danite’s Inferno) 

_ have much in common with the medieval ghost-woman seen by Keats in 
all the glamour of a decadent Greek setting. The former have become, 
through their literary developments, the prototypes of the ‘aesthetic’ 
conception of love, of which Lamia is a further example. The projection 
of the modern into the ancient is an essential element in Eliot's poetry. 
The examples just noted are a clear demonstration of this method. And 
it is interesting to note how the method itself is only partly consciously 
employed. This proves that the presence of past culture and history in 
the modern artist is not just an abstract theory, but responds to an 
instinctive need in the contemporary man. This section of The Waste 
Land is particularly compact with classical allusions: as Eliot points out 
in another note, Ovid is made to contribute to the Philomel theme 

mei..99 £f.). 

_ Eliot proceeds with his review of the lady’s room, and we focus now 
on the fire-place: 


Huge sea-wood fed with copper 
Burned green and orange, framed by the coloured stane, 
In which sad light a carvéd dolphin swam. 


_A dead aquarium. But, granting the relevance of the water-theme to the 
whole of the poem, one may trace the tributaries of this new stream. 
Lamia’s already quoted ‘A censer fed with myrrh and spiced wood’ is 

_ echoed in the first of these lines; but the ‘copper’ is already a departure, 
and the association of the sea-images with those of burning recalls to the 
memory one of the best loved poems in English literature: 


The water, like a witch's oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white... 


and a few stanzas before, also in The Ancient Mariner (1. 111), we see 
the ‘hot and copper sky’. Surely if Professor Lowes had written a Road 
~ from Xanadu, recording the Romantic and post-Romantic works on which 
The Ancient Mariner left its mark, it would have been as revealing and 
exciting as his first great exploration itself. But here I must be content 
to point out this stray recollection of Coleridge’s poem. 
_ The description of the mantelpiece leads us on to the Philomel episode, 
one of the basic symbols of The Waste Land. The importance of Philomel 
for the whole structure of the poem is fundamental. The motif of violation 
and inviolability symbolized in it sounds through The Waste Land to the 
end, and contributes to its unity. But why Philomel? Of course, if 
you care to beat in the bush of English (or any other) literature, you can 
rouse whole swarms of Philomels. Yet in this case Philomel is nci the 
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threadbare synonym of nightingale or swallow (she can be either): here 
the stress is on the rape. The search for the source of this passage could 
therefore be restricted to a poetic context where Philomel appears connected 
with the idea of rape, and with an interior (instead of the usual nightingale 
thicket) or possibly a bedroom scene. 

We do not need to consult rare texts to find something in this line: it is 
sufficient to look up Shakespeare: Cymbeline, Act II, scene 2; Imogen’s 
Bed-chamber: 


She hath been reading late 
The tale of Tereus; here the leaf's turned down 
Where Philomel gave up. (Il. 44—46) 


The speaker is lachimo, who has secretly entered the chamber where Imogen 
is asleep, to collect the evidence which will prove her pretended infidelity 
to Posthumus. It is definitely a rape, though a mental one. lachimo 
himself, advancing into the room, recalls the rape of Lucrece: 


Our Tarquin thus 
Did softly press the rushes ere he waken'd 
The chastity he wounded. (ll. 14—16) 


The choice of the story of Philomel as the book Imogen was reading when 
she fell asleep, may be merely accidental. But if we turn to Shakespeare's 
Rape of Lucrece (ll. 1121—1148), we shall find the heroine, left alone 
after having-suffered violence, invoking ‘Philomel, that sing’st of ravishment’. 


(It is worth noticing that this passage of Lucrece contains the description 
of a waste land: 


And for, poor bird, thou sing’st not in the day, 

As shaming any eye should thee behold, 

Some dark deep desert, seated from the way, 

That knows nor parching heat nor freezing cold, 

We will find out; and there we will unfold 
To creatures stern sad tunes, to change their kinds: 
Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear gentle minds. 


One is reminded of the whole purport of Eliot's poem.) 

The allusions to Tarquin at the beginning and to Philomel at the close 
of the scene in Cymbeline emphasize the idea of the rape which Iachimo 
is consummating in his mind. In this atmosphere Iachimo takes stock of 


the room, like the poet in A Game of Chess. Perfume and candlelight 
have the same suggestiveness in both passages: 


"Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus: the flame o' the taper 
Bows toward her... (ll. 18—-20) 


Shakespeare can create a three-dimensional room with these scanty hints, 
but the claim I am putting forward for the fundamental importance of 


a wees 


ia 
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_ Cymbeline in the creation of A Game of Chess cannot rest simply on 
_ reference to Philomel, and one or two corresponding items in an inventory 
_ of bedroom furnishings. Actually the description of Imogen’s bed-chamber 


does not end with this scene. It becomes much more detailed when 
Tachimo repeats it to Posthumus, as evidence of her guilt (Act II, scene 4). 


_ I will quote his lines, leaving out Posthumus’ interruptions: 


— it was hang’d 
With tapestry of silk and silver; the story 
Proud Cleopatra, when she met her Roman, 
And Cydnus swell’d above the banks, or for 
The press of boats or pride: a piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In workmanship and value; which I wonder’d 
Could be so rarely and exactly wrought, 
Since the true life on't was — 

... The chimney 
Is south the chamber; and the chimney-piece 
Chaste Dian bathing: never saw I figures 
So likely to report themselves: the cutter 
Was of another nature, dumb; outwent her, 
Motion and breath left out. 

... The roof o' the chamber 
With golden cherubins is fretted: her andirons — 
I had forgot them — were two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on their brands. 


Here we find the other furnishings of the room in Eliot’s poem, and we 


_ have a glimpse into the creative process. It is only a brief glimpse, but 
_ sufficient to give us an insight into the constant shifting and re-arranging 


of known images and words in the artist's mind. Since there is no note 
by Eliot referring to Cymbeline, I am inferring that he was not conscious 
of this secret play of the imagination. He began with a deliberate reference 
to Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, and proceeded with the description of a room. 
Dido’s banquet-room presented itself to his mind, and Lamia’s feast added 
touches of sensuous splendour to the whole. But, somewhere in what 
Henry James called ‘the deep well of unconscious cerebration’, the 
memories deposited by the reading of another Shakespearian play must 
have begun to move. Cleopatra established the link. She was the secret 


hook which drew to the surface — not in their original order and structure, 


_ but already transformed — the descriptive elements which build the lady's 


room in Eliot. (There is little doubt that Shakespeare himself was 
remembering the barge scene of his previous play when writing Cymbeline.) 


So the ‘golden cherubins’ in the roof of Imogen’s chamber had become 


assimilated with her andirons: ‘two winking Cupids Of silver’, and with 
the boys in Cleopatra’s barge, ‘like smiling Cupids’, — producing Eliot's 


peeping Cupids: 


... a golden Cupidon peeped out 
(Another hid his eyes behind his wing). 
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Dian bathing may perhaps have prompted the sea-imagery connected 
with the chimney-piece, where the ‘carved dolphin’ may be a cross between 


the ‘carved angels’ of another Keatsian context (Eve of St. Agnes st. IV), 


and the irresistible Shakespearian line referring to Antony: ‘his pleasures, 
Were dolphin-like,’ (Antony and Cleopatra, V, 2). But I grant that this 
connection is rather far-fetched, even admitting the united presence in 
the poet’s mind of Keats’ poems and Antony and Cleopatra. 

Instead, what is really revealing is the Cleopatra—Philomel exchange. 
The story in the book Imogen was reading here takes the place of the 
picture decorating the room, a picture which in Cymbeline represented 
Cleopatra's story. But Cleopatra had already been evoked in A Game of 
Chess, so the blank space left on the wall by her picture was filled by the 
rape of Philomel, which had obviously been lurking in some corner of the 
poet’s mind, from the other Cymbeline context. Through associative 
processes of this kind the work of the poet is done: the new pattern is 
a different arrangement of the elements of the old one, and the crossing 
of this with a number of other recollected patterns which can be called 
poetic even if they come from a prose work like Ulysses. 

Joyce and Keats, Shakespeare and Coleridge, lead this dance of images. 
But the authors mentioned are only a minority in comparison with the 
wealth of not conscious references to past literature of which each new 
work is compact. In the Philomel passage Eliot refers in his notes to 
Ovid and Milton (The Waste Land is after all a Paradise Lost). And 
the next few lines, the last which I am dealing with, yield more wealth 
of recollection. The ‘staring forms’, which, 


Leaned out, leaning, hushing the room enclosed, 


send us back once again to Keats: in the stanza of The Eve of St. Agnes 
where there are the ‘carved angels’, the whole passage reads: 


The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 
Star’d, where upon their heads the cornice rests, 
With hair blown back, and wings put cross-wise on their breasts. 


That Eliot had Lamia’s banquet room in his mind has already been 
demonstrated; only a few lines before its description (quoted at the 
beginning of this essay) Keats shows us Lamia, who, after having surveyed 
the host of her ‘viewless servants’ setting out the banquet, ‘fades’ 


And shut(s) the chamber up, close, hush’d, and still. 


In Eliot's imagination the staring angels of The Eve of St. Agnes become 
part of Lamia’s banquet room at this point. 

In A Game of Chess even the electrical phenomenon of the lady's hair 
sparking under the brush has an uncanny quality, culminating with its 
glowing into words. The words out of the flame are a clear recollection 
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of Dante, in the two Cantos (Inferno, XXVI and XXVII) on the false 
counsellors. Dante gives a most vivid description of how the tips of the 
flames enclosing the spirits of the damned would move and ‘glow into 
words’. Eliot was obviously familiar with this part of the poem, and must 
: have been deeply moved by it, since two tercets from Canto XXVII form 
the motto of The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock: 


S'io credessi che mia risposta fosse 
A persona che mai tornasse al mondo 
Questa fiamma staria senza pit scosse. 


Ma perciocché giammai di questo fondo 
Non torno vivo alcun, s'i’‘odo il vero, 
Senza tema d'infamia ti rispondo. 


This image of hell closes the passage I have chosen to illustrate. 
Certainly a more searching and competent analysis would be sure to 
unearth many more treasures of hidden association. This was only an 


‘attempt to uncover the first layer, and I hope that some provisional 


conclusions may be drawn at this stage. 
_ First of all, it is most important to make a clear distinction between 
deliberate echoes — old materials that the poet includes in his work for 


the overtones they have acquired (examples are Cleopatra’s barge, Virgil's 


laquearia, Milton's ‘sylvan scene’) — on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the hidden associations of which the whole poem is woven. It is mainly 
with the latter that the present discussion is concerned. Eliot had based 
‘the plan and a good deal of the incidental symbolism’ of his poem on 
Miss Weston’s From Ritual to Romance, and Frazer's The Golden Bough: 


it will be noticed that I have not had occasion to mention either book. 
The reason is obvious: I am not looking here for the symbolic meaning — 


the contents of thought and ideas in the poem; in other words, I am not 
considering the whole impression of the structure before me, but am looking 


at the building materials. There is a limitation in this kind of analysis; 


but the risk of not seeing the wood for the trees is compensated by the 


excitement of getting an insight, restricted as it is, into the creative process. 


In this particular case we are able to see how a sensuous atmosphere of 


‘splendour and vague mystery (a sense of foreboding, as Eliot called it 


apropos of another of his poems) evoked Keats; this very connection helps 
us to realize the power of the modern poet, who succeeds in giving, in a 
single word, a completely new twist to a Keatsian scene, transferring it 
to our own industrial time: ‘her strange synthetic perfumes’ — the adjective 
seems to us to be obviously connected with perfumes, but at the same time 
it introduces a startlingly modern note into the classic description. 

The echoes from Joyce’s Ulysses are due to a demonstrable closeness of 
aim and conception in the poet and in the novelist. Actually in this 


particular passage they are less apparent than in other sections of The 


Waste Land, or, for that matter, than in the poem as a whole. 
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Cymbeline seems to me the most surprising and-the most significant thread 
in the whole pattern of associations. Cymbeline must have been very 
much in Eliot's mind at the time of the composition of The Waste Land. 
Further evidence of this may be found in the sequel to the scene I have 
quoted, where Iachimo gives Posthumus proof of Imogen’s pretended 
infidelity. Posthumus, left alone, imagines the scene: 


This yellow Iachimo in an hour, — was't not? 

Or less, — at first? — Perchance he spoke not, but, 

Like a full-acorn’d boar, a German one, 

Cried O! and mounted; found no opposition 

But what he look’d for should oppose, and she 

Should from encounter guard. Could I find out 

The woman's part in me! For there’s no motion 

That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 

It is the woman’s part... (Act II, sc. 5, Ul. 14 ft.) 


Turning now to The Waste Land, section III (The Fire Sermon) Il. 228 ff.: 


I Tiresias, old man with wrinkled dugs 
Perceived the scene, and foretold the rest — 
I too awaited the expected guest. 

He, the young man carbuncular, arrives, 

A small house agent’s clerk, with one bold stare,... 
The time is now propitious, as he guesses, 
The meal is ended, she is bored and tired, 
Endeavours to engage her in caresses 

Which still are unreproved, if undesired. 
Flushed and decided, he assaults at once; 
Exploring hands encounter no defence; 

His vanity requires no response, 

And makes a welcome of indifference. 

(And I Tiresias have foresuffered all 

Enacted on this same divan or bed;... 


The two scenes of lust, both reconstructed in the minds of the speakers, 
who figure as blind witnesses emotively engaged in what is happening, 
show obvious, even rhythmic analogies. But a further significant link is 
represented by Posthumus’ outburst: ‘The woman's part in me!’ The idea 
of man being bisexual is not only Shakespeare's. As Eliot points out in 
a note, ‘the two sexes meet in Tiresias’, who is the narrator of the sordid 
romance of the typist and the clerk. Shakespeare uses the idea simply 
as a pretext for an attack on women, while Eliot gives it a much more 
complex meaning. But the connection remains in both authors between 
this dubious figure and the animal lust of the scenes described. 

There may have been merely contingent reasons (a recent reading, a 
performance) for the recollections of Cymbeline at the time of the writing 
of The Waste Land. But the form such recollections have taken is typical: 
an imaginary rape has substantiated the idea of pollution arising from the 
rites described in Miss Weston’s book and from the state of modern 
civilization, The impact of the scenes of Cymbeline, though not conscious 
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has lent a whole series of images. This may, I think, be taken as supporting 
evidence of the theory that Shakespeare’s last dramas are fully developed 
works of art, with an overflowing symbolic content. 

These not conscious echoes demonstrate that all real poetry is born in 
the same way, absorbing and transforming the work of the past. Even 
such a conscious artist as Eliot, who realized this mental assimilation and 
actually laid it bare by quoting his own sources, reveals, in a close analysis, 
how secretly this intricate process works. 

This is only a further revelation of the unity of all poetry of all time, 
ever the same and ever new: 


You say I am repeating 
Something I have said before. I shall say it again. 


University of Rome. Grorcio MELcuiort. 


SHALL YOU? or WILL YOU?? 


Second-Person Questions Relating to the Future 


It is commonly stated in works dealing with the grammar of Modern 
English that whereas the future tense of verbs is conjugated J shall, thou 
wilt, he will, we shall, you will, they will, when we come to the interrogative 
forms, for the second person we must ask not will you? but shall you?. 
Will you ?, it is alleged, can only be used to inquire the will or intention 
of the person so addressed. Thus will you go? means either (i) Do you 
intend to go?, (ii) Do you desire to go?, or (iii) Please be willing to go — 
a request put into the form of a question for the sake of courtesy. The 
pure future can be expressed only by shall you go?. Or some grammarians 
put it another way which amounts to the same thing: in all second person 
questions in which a choice between will and shall has to be made, they 
say, we use in the question the same auxiliary which we expect to receive in 
the answer. Thus will you go? expects the answer I will or I will not; 
if the expected answer is I shall or I shall not, as it must be where pure 
futurity is concerned, then the question which elicits it is Shall you go?. 

I have never felt convinced of this, but the statement continues to be 
made, though generally in the form of a dogmatic assertion for which 
little real evidence is produced. O.E.D., for instance, in the article on 
shall, declares ‘In categorical questions it (i.e. shall) is normal. E.g. 
Shall you miss your train? I am afraid you will.’ It is significant, however, 
that no actual quotations are given, the only illustrative example, given 
above, being a made-up one. Sweet (A New English Grammar, 1892, 
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Part II, p. 94) likewise writes ‘In direct questions shall is used instead 
of will in the second person’, while Sonnenschein (A New English Gram- 
mar, 1920, Part III, p. 80) declares, ‘Questions in the second person take 
an auxiliary shall when shall is expected in the answer.’ In both his 
well-known standard work A Modern English Grammar (Vol. IV, pp. 274, 
287) and his shorter The Essentials of English Grammar Jespersen makes 
a similar pronouncement though he admits that of recent years there has 
been an increasing tendency to use will in such questions. Again, a high 
proportion of the supporting examples are made-up ones; of the actual 
quotations only two fall within the twentieth century, and of these one is 
American and the other could be matched with will you? from another 
work by the same author (Anthony Hope) quoted for a different purpose 
at a later stage of Jespersen’s work. Fowler's Modern English Usage 
refrains from giving any ruling, but Nesfield’s English Grammar, Past 
and Present (1898), upon which several generations of English school- 
boys have been brought up, as well as a more recent work, A Matriculation 
English Grammar, by Llewellyn Tipping (1933), written primarily for 
Indian students, repeats the rule that ‘the practice in questions is to use 
that auxiliary which we expect in the answer’. (Tipping, p. 205.) 
Altogether, then, the belief still seems deeply rooted that the only ‘correct’ 
form for second-person questions which relate to pure futurity, as distinct 
from volition, is shall you?, not will you?. 
As long ago as 1911 this view was challenged by C. B. Bradley (‘Shall 
and Will. A Historical Study’. Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, Vol. 42), and fourteen years later (1925) Dr. C. C. Fries, 
in an article ‘The Periphrastic Future with Shall and Will in Modern 
English’, published in Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, Vol. XL, gave the results of an examination of such questions 
in a number of representative English plays written between the years 
1557 and 1915. Of 512 questions only seven (or 1.3 per cent.) used 
shall; the rest had will. It is notable too that of those in which shall is 
employed none comes from a play later in date than 1843. A similar 
analysis of eighteen more recent plays (1902—1918), each by a different 
author, yielded 164 questions, of which only four used shall. It is rather 
doubtful whether all of Fries’ questions with will can be regarded as 
entirely non-volitional,* but even if these dubious examples are excluded, 
the percentage of will’s to shall’s is overwhelmingly high and would seem 
to disprove the assertion, so confidently made by grammarians, that when 
the question relates to futurity pure and simple, shall you? is the only 


accepted form (by which one presumes they mean the form. normally used 
by educated English speakers. ) 


1 It would, of course, have been impracticable for him to print the entire list, but the 
comparative paucity of such questions in other modern plays which have been searched 
by the present writer raises the suspicion that of the 160 questions which used will you? 


(an average of about nine per play) some were volitional or semi-volitional. This latter 
type is much more frequent. 
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I shall recur to this article of Fries at a later stage. Meanwhile I 
propose to give a summary of the results of a tentative investigation of 
my own into present-day usage. I would not claim too much for it, first 
because a more exhaustive inquiry would need to be made before anything 
definite could be established, and secondly because it originated in what 
some might call a prejudice. I had never felt that the ruling of the 
grammarians accorded with what was actually said. A mere feeling, it is 
true, is a very unreliable guide, but it may sometimes have a basis in fact, 
and I was led to believe that it was probably so in the present case when 
other people to whom I pointed out the ruling, and who normally speak 
‘good’ English, reacted to it in the same way that I had done, and some 
declared themselves horrified at the suggestion. I may mention that my 
prejudice was conceived before I had read Fries’ article, and I have reason 
to believe that the other persons concerned did not even know of the 
article's existence. 

The investigator of this question is faced with a difficulty at the outset. 
For almost any other grammatical form or usage we can find abundant 
examples from written records; but questions in the second person, by their 
very nature, occur most frequently in the spoken language, where they 
are probably spontaneous and represent what a person’s speech-instinct 
prompts him to say without any conscious reference to ‘grammar’, but where 
the collection of them is bound to be unsystematic and perhaps even partial, 
the collector tending to notice and to note down those which accord with 
his preconceived view to a greater extent than those which do not. In 
dealing with written records, and especially those written for publication, 
there is always the suspicion that the writer may have been influenced by 
what the grammar books tell him he (or his characters) ought to say rather 
than by what his natural inclination would dictate. Moreover, owing to 
the fact that English has several ways of expressing futurity other than 
by the future tense, examples are less numerous than one would at first 
suppose. Nevertheless, all these obstacles allowed for, there would seem 
to be four main sources of evidence, viz. (i) Spoken conversation, (ii) Let- 
ters, (iii) Plays, novels and short stories, (iv) Commercial advertising and 
political or other propaganda addressed directly to the individual. We 
shall examine these in turn. 


I. Tue SpoKEN Worp. The chief difficulty here has been noted above. 
The collection of examples as they occur in ‘laily conversation is bound, for 
obvious reasons, to be rather haphazard. Many will pass unnoticed, and 
those that are noticed cannot always be written down upon the spot, while 
there is, no doubt, an unconscious tendency to notice and to remember more 
of those which accord with one’s own hypothesis than of those which do 
not. The resulting list is therefore in itself of limited value; but it may 
be of greater significance when taken with evidence from other sources. 
Forty examples were collected, from twenty-nine different speakers. Of 
these, thirty-seven used will you? and only three shall you? To quote 
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them all would lengthen the article unduly, but the following (each from a 
different speaker) are typical. 


Will you be very late tonight ? 

President Designate; what does that mean? Will you become President next year? 
Will you get a bus as late as that? I believe the last one leaves at eleven o'clock. 
Will you go anywhere near the British Museum ? 

Will you need any geometrical instruments for today’s examination ? 

Will you have enough money to pay for it, or had I better give you some ? 

So you have finished your examinations now. And when will you know the result ? 

I am catching the 3.20 from St. Pancras. — And when will you get into Sheffield ? 
Will you be at the S.C.M. conference next week? 

Will you see Mr G... this evening ?_ If you do perhaps you would give him a message from me. 


The only examples of shall you? (all from Northern speakers) were: 


Shall you be at chapel on Sunday evening? 
Shall you have had your tea, or not? 
So you'll arrive home about half past seven, shall you ? 


The last, noted down from the conversation of a Derbyshire lady, is of 
interest in that Sweet (New Eng. Gram., II, p. 95) states that in enclitic 
questions of this kind shall is not used but is replaced by will, echoing 
the will of the preceding statement; and he gives as illustration You will do 
it yourself, will you? On this point I am convinced that Sweet is right so 
far as standard usage is concerned; but shall has a much stronger hold in 
the Midlands and the North than in the southern counties of England;? 
so much so that it is employed to make a request even more frequently than 
to denote futurity (Shall you come this way, please?) — one of the first 
linguistic peculiarities that strike a Southerner coming to live in the North.* 
Its use by Northern speakers in future-questions like the three quoted 
above, therefore, may be due not so much to any feeling for the niceties 
of language or meaning as to a state of general confusion where the 
auxiliaries will and shall are concerned,* together with an inexplicable 
attraction that shall seems to possess for the Northern mind. 


I], CorRESPONDENCE. The difficulty here is even greater than in the case 
of the spoken word. It is true that there is not the same danger of 
selectivity; but, apart from the published letters of the great and famous 


(and these are not numerous for the modern period) one can normally 
? It is significant that of the four examples of shall you? which Fries found in English 
plays between 1902 and 1918, three come from writers who had close connexions with the 
Midlands and the North: Stanley Houghton (Manchester), Henry Arthur Jones (Bradford) 
and Arnold Bennett (Staffordshire), The fourth was from Maurice Baring. 

% Several. examples are to be found in the various volumes of Lancashire dialect 
stories by T, Thompson: Lancashire Mettle, Lancashire Fun, Lancashire Brew etc. 

4 Cf. Sweet. New Eng. Gram., II, p. 93. ‘In Southern English the originally unmeaning 
fluctuation between will and shall has gradually developed into a fixed system of complicated 
rules, which speakers of other dialects have great difficulty in mastering. This is almost 
as true today as it was when it was written nearly sixty years ago. 
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examine only one’s own correspondence, which may or may not be 
representative and in any case will yield only a few examples. Here are 
such as I have been able to collect. For obvious reasons no names are 
given, and if they were they would convey nothing. The reader must 
accept the assurance that all are by persons who would, in other respects, 
be regarded as speaking and writing grammatical English. 


Will you be coming this way during the summer? IE so, do call and see us. 

When will you arrive? If you let me know the approximate time I will see that someone 
is at the station to meet you. 

Will you need a lantern or any kind of apparatus? If so, please let me know in good 
time, as special arrangements will have to be made. 

Will you be free to take services for us on any of the following Sundays ? 

Will you require hospitality, or shall you return to Sheffield for lunch? 


The last sentence contains the only example of shall you? found in the 
correspondence I was able to examine. It is of interest in that it was written 
by the same person as the preceding sentence (a Yorkshireman and the 
Headmaster of a Secondary Modern School), and contains both will you? 
and shall you? used for precisely the same purpose. There seems no 
reason for this beyond the usual Northern confusion and_ indecision 
regarding these two auxiliaries. 


III. Prays. Twelve full-length piays and fifteen one-act plays written 
between 1900 and 1950 were examined. Questions relating to the pure 
future were much less frequent than might have been expected, and one or 
two (all of them using will) had to be discounted because they were used 
by characters who are represented as speaking English that is not in all 
respects grammatical. There remained ten questions of which all but 
two employed will you? 


Edgar (Glancing at his watch): Just on five; they're all in there waiting except Frank. 
Where's he ? 

Enid: He’s had to go down to Gascoyne’s about a contract. Will you want him? 
= (John Galsworthy, Strife, Act III.) 


Snoddy: If the men come out of their own accord, who'll stop them? You can’t gaol 
the lot. It's time we had a decision. I shall go straight to the factory and report what's 


| happened there. (To Denzil). Whose side will you take? 
i Denzil: The right side. (St. John Ervine, Private Enterprise, Act II.) 


Emily: Philip, your uncle is waiting to see you before he goes to the office. Will 


you be long? 
Philip: (from the dining room): Is he in a hurry? 
James (shortly): Yes. (A. A. Milne, The Boy Comes Home.) 


Pierrette: Oh, I must fly! The shops will all be shut, Will you be here when I 


‘come back ? ‘ 
Manufacturer (bustling her out): 1 can't promise, but I'll try. 
, (Oliphant Down, The Maker of Dreams.) 
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The Toff: .... When they see me alone they will come for their idol’s eye. 

Bill: How can they tell like this which of us has it? 

Toff: 1 confess I don’t know, but they seem to. ; 

Sniggers: What will you do when they come in? 

The Toff: 1 shall do nothing. (Lord Dunsany, A Night at an Inn.) 


Joseph: The allies are defeated. We must fly to Ghent and... 

Amelia: I shall await my husband. Alive or dead, he will come to me here. ... I am 
going to my room. 

Joseph: Goodbye, then, and be ... 

Becky (who has risen and stands between him and the door): Mr. Joseph. 

Joseph: Oh, I've no time for you. (Pushing her.) 

Becky: No. But will you fly on wings? 

Joseph: [ve got my coach. 

Becky: And horses? And horses, Mr. Joseph? (Olive Conway, Becky Sharp.) 


Sally (answering the telephone): Who is it? ... Yes, Mr Ormund ... Well, it just 
happens we have two rooms because somebody’s just given us back word. ... Yes, 
they're both ready; you can come as soon as you like. Straight away? ... Will you be 
wanting supper tonight? ... Oh, I see. 

(J. B. Priestley, J] Have Been Here Before, Act I.) 


Sally: You won't be wanting anything else, will you, Mr. Farrant? 
Farrant: No, thank you. 


Sally: What about tomorrow? Will you be going out all day? 
Farrant: I don't know yet. I haven't made any plans. (Ibid., Act II.) 


The list could have been extended to double the length if questions had 
been included in which there was a slight suggestion of intention as well 
as futurity. The fourth of those given above might perhaps be considered 
just such a doubtful case, but reading the question one feels that the reply 
received was not quite of the kind expected and that the inquiry referred 
merely to probability or expectation, not to intention. 

Only two questions were found relating to the genuine future in which 
shall was employed, one in The King’s Waistcoat, by Olive Conway,® and 
the other in Chains, by Elizabeth Baker. 


Webling: I really must send for my tailor. My clothes grow antique. 

Felicity: ‘There is a tailor in the village. 

Webling: The decorator of Zachariah's person? No, child, there are no tailors in 
the country. Indeed, there is but one in town — the one I owe. 

Felicity: Shall you be very simple, then? 

Webling: I’m going to be married. Would you have me married in a smock? 


(The King’s Waistcoat.) 


Charley: I haven't been up to much in the company line lately, have I? 

Lily: You'll be better now, dear. What time shall you be home? 

Charley: Oh — er — you know, my usual — (Chains.) 
5 The pseudonym adopted, for purposes of collaboration, by Harold Brighouse and 
John Walton, at least one of whom (Harold Brighouse) was a Lancashire man. The 
King’s Waistcoat, however, is set in the year 1670 and Felicity is a young lady of a 
Puritan family, whose vocabulary is much influenced by that of the Bible, so that the use 
of Shall you? here may be a conscious archaism for the sake of local colour. In the 
quotation from Becky Sharp, given above, the same authors used will you ? 
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IV. Novets, etc. Twelve modérn novels and volumes of short. stories 
were examined. Two contained no questions of the kind under discussion. 
The remaining ten yielded twelve examples of will you? and five of shall 
you? The ratio of shall you to will you? is thus considerably higher here 
than in the case of the plays. On the other hand it has to be remembered 
that a novelist may tend to be more consciously ‘correct’ in his dialogue 
(in the grammar-book sense of the word) than is the playwright, owing to 
the influence of the more formal style of the narrative and descriptive parts 
of his story, and to the fact that he is probably not thinking so much in terms 
of real-life situations as he would be were he writing for the stage. Where 
the dramatist writes for an audience the novelist writes for a reader, and 
when we write to be read we are more inclined to go by the book than we 
are when we speak. In the circumstances, therefore, it is perhaps surprising 
that the so-called rule is so often disregarded. 


‘Are you coming up again next year?’ asked Miss Heydinger. 
‘No,’ said Lewisham, ‘I shall not come back here again, ever.’ 
Pause. “What will you do?’ she asked. 
‘I don’t know. I have to get a living somehow, It’s been bothering me all the session.’ 
‘I thought..." She stopped. “Will you go down to your uncle’s again?’ she said. 
‘No. I shall stop in London.’ 

(H. G. Wells, Love and Mr. Lewisham, Penguin Edn., p. 187.) 


‘If your husband dies, what will you do?’ 
“What shall I do? What do you mean?’ 
‘I mean, will you and Cyril marry ?’ 


‘Of course we shall.’ (W. B. Maxwell, Fernand, p. 69.) 

“You have said some fine things to me,’ she whispered. ‘I am proud to have heard 
them, ... If you ever want to talk again I shall be happy to listen and to help you 
if I can.’ 

‘Oh, will you, will you ?’ (Ulric Nisbet, Spread No Wings, p. 17.) 


‘I only hope that if they do start their beloved revolution’, she exclaimed, ‘they'll both 
be strung up to the nearest lamp-post by the soldiers they are now trying to betray’ ... 
‘And what will you do, Archie, if there's ever a revolution ?’ she enquired. 


“Oh, hide I suppose,’ he answered. 
(Siegfried Sassoon, Sherston’s Progress, p. 39.) 


Lunch was a difficult meal. There was no social occasion, no duty to fill the afternoon. 
‘Ha!’ Aunt Clara turned what was nearly a yawn to an exclamation. She was 
destined for her afternoon nap. “What will you do with yourself, child ?’ 


‘I shall take the dogs for a walk.’ 
(R. H. Mottram, The World Turns Slowly Round, p. 26.) 


“What are you, a lancer ?’ 

Arthur had never worried much about uniforms, but now he looked and saw that 
Kenneth was wearing a tunic that buttoned across the chest, slantwise. The boy answered 
his sister. 

‘No. R.F.C.’ : 

‘The Flying Corps. Oh! Will you have an aeroplane?’ 

‘Not just yet.’ . (Ibid., p. 106.) 


E. S. XXXII. 1951 . 2 
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‘After she is buried we shan’t ever be able to speak of her again,’ said Dora. 
‘Oh, I always think that is such a sad way of doing things. I shall like to talk 
about her just as if she were still one of us. And of course, we shall feel that she is. 
‘But will you be-able to do that?’ said Julius. 
hate Sa (I. Compton-Burnett, Elders and Beiters, p. 110.) 


Will you be able to use the room now?’ said Anna. ... ‘Aunt Sukey’s room, I mean. 
Or will it be established as a sort of shrine? I don’t think I could ever go into it again. 
“Then it does not matter to you what purpose it is to sevre,’ said Esmond. 
‘Well, will you make a habit of frequenting it yourself? 
‘I shall make it into a study for your uncle,’ said Jessica. (Ibid., p. 135.) 


‘Will you be able to go to Uncle Thomas's house, as you did before ? Or won't he 
want to see you?’ 
‘I suppose I shall. I had not thought about it.’ (Ibid., p. 146.) 


‘Eight per cent is the customary charge for this sort of accommodation.’ 

‘But I'm not a customary sort of man, Mr, Morrison, or I shouldn't be in the position 
even to come to you with a business proposition of this kind. Anyway, eight per cent’s 
no good to me.’ 

‘But what will you do, then, Mr. Horton? You've bought the site and you want 
to build on it. How can you do so without some financial backing 7 

‘That's my business ... I shall go further afield for it.’ 

(A. G. Street, The Endless Furrow, p. 190.) 


‘May I come in, Aunt Louise? I've got a telegram to show you. I'm afraid I can't 
stay till Wednesday; I've got to get back today.’ 

Lady Tallifer took the telegram and read it. 

“What train will you take?’ the automaton asked her. 

‘I must catch the 2.15. It means leaving in the middle of lunch, but I'm sure you'll 
understand,’ (Sacheverell Sitwell, The Annual Visit.) 


She sat down on the ground. ... Old Malcolm stooped down and touched the grass 
with his hand. He said. ‘It's rather damp, isn't it? Won't you catch pneumonia ?’ 


(Stephen Spender, The Haymaking.) 
The following are the five examples using shall you? 


‘Well,’ said Mr. Blackshaw at length, ‘I have just made up my mind. I'm géing to 
see that kid’s bath, and what’s more I'm going to see it tomorrow.’ 
‘But how shall you manage to get away, darling ?’ 


‘You will telephone me about a quarter of an hour before you're ready ‘o begin, and 
I'll pretend it's something very urgent, and scoot off.’ 


(Arnold Bennett, ‘Baby's Bath,’ in The Grim Smile of the Five Towns, 
Penguin Edn., p. 27.) 
‘Helen,’ he said, ‘I hate to be leaving you. Shall you be very lonely?’ She could 
not answer. (Florence L. Barclay, The Upas Tree, p. 24.) 
“What shall you do all day ?’ 
“Weil, I shall have my duties in the village and on the estate.’ (Ibid., p. 24.) 
‘Shall you come Monday ?’ said Charlie obscurely. 
‘Like me to?’ 


‘I'd like you to, Wallie. Wife’ll be there, and the children.’ 
‘Tll come, then,’ said Wallie. 


(Clemence Dane, “The Valiant Little Tailor’, in Fate Cries Out, Pikes) 
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‘It's only influenza, of course. In the old days it swept the villages. A good thing 
in some ways. Over-population is the curse of England. All the same, my dear, you'd 
better get away.’ 

‘Shall you ?’ 


Tl follow you. (Ibid., Godfather Death.) 


V. ADVERTISEMENTS AND Po.iticAL PropaGANDA. A search was made of 
newspapers and periodicals for advertisements which included questions of 
the kind we are discussing, but it did not prove very fruitful. Only two 
were found, and both employed will you ? 


You are satisfied with your job now; but will you be in twenty years’ time ? 
(From the advertisement of a Correspondence College.) 


Does the National Health Service meet your needs? As things stand the N.H.S. will 
look after you in the event of serious illness or operation. But will you be able to spend - 
your period of convalescence free from anxiety? ... Will you be able to support your 
family? Will you be in a position to meet the expenses of your children’s education ? 

(From the advertisement of an Insurance Company.) 


Commercial advertising proving so unrewarding, an examination was next 
made of a number of election addresses and propaganda leaflets issued by 
the various parties at the General Election of February, 1950. Again only 
a few examples were found, all of which used will you? 


Remember the road we travel depends on you. Which one will you take? To the 
right or the left? I hope it will be the Conservative Highway. 
(From a Conservative Election Address.) 


Use your vote on February 23rd. We fought hard to get it and should use it. 
And how will you vote? You have had five years of Socialism and the results are 
before your eyes every day. Why not try the Conservatives ? 

(From a message to women electors, by the wife of a Conservative candidate.) 


Examine the record of the Tories, and what will you find? 
(From a Socialist Election Address.) 


The motto of the Labour Party is ‘Fair Shares for ALL’. Did you get that under 
Tory rule between the wars? You know that you did not. And will you get it if they 
are returned to power again? (From a Socialist leaflet.) 


Perhaps you are one of those who have a vote for the first time. To whom will you 
give it? You can see for yourself the deadening results of the Socialist policy of 
nationalization. ... Perhaps you are thinking of voting Conservative. ... But will you 
be any better off under Tory rule? (From a Liberal leaflet.) 


It may be objected that some of these are rhetorical questions and that 
rhetorical questions are not genuine questions but only a stylistic device 
for giving force to what is in effect a statement; they therefore tend to use 
the statement verb. Or to put it another way, the anticipated answer is 
not I shall (not), but You will (not). Even if this is conceded, however, 
it does not dispose of the others. 
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VI. Finally, to supplement the results given under the foregoing headings, 
seven sentences were devised, each with the auxiliary omitted. These were 
submitted to sixty-six persons, who were asked to complete them by 
supplying in each case the auxiliary which they felt they would naturally 
use. It is fully recognised that this method is in itself very unreliable, since 
(a) the questions do not occur in a context or a specific situation, so that 
the answers are given under unnatural conditions, (6) conscious answering 
is apt to give rise to a certain amount of doubt and indecision, and (c) those 
who are familiar with the grammarians’ ‘rules’ may tend to put down what 
the grammar books tell them they ought to say rather than what they would 
say in actual conversation. Nevertheless, it may have a limited value 
when taken in conjunction with other methods of investigation. 
The following were the questions: 


1. When ... you be twenty-five ? 

2. .... you be forty or forty-one on you next birthday ? 

3. .... you ever become manager, do you think? 

4, If you catch the 8.15 train, when ... you arrive in London? 
5. .... you be in town this afternoon? (i.e. are you likely to ?) 

6. .... you be in to tea? (i. are you likely to?) 

7. How soon ... you get to Liverpool if you leave here at 10.30? 


Nos. 1—4 inquire concerning matters not dependent in any way upon 
the volition of the person to whom the question is addressed. With Nos. 5 
and 6, however, though the inquiry is intended to relate to mere futurity, 
it might be felt by a speaker that volition could enter in, if only remotely. 
No. 7 is essentially of the same type as No. 4, save that the order of the 
clauses has been reversed and how soon is used instead of when® The 
following is a summary of the results. 


(1) Shall, 12. Will, 54. 
(2) Shall, 21. Will, 45. 
(3) Shall, 24. | Will, 42. 
(4) Shall, 9. Will, 57. 
(5) Shall, 21. Will, 45. 
(6) Shall, 24. Will, 42. 
(7) Shall, 13. Will, 53. 


The significant points, for what they are worth, seem to be these: 
(i) That in all cases there is a decided preference for will you? (ii) Of 
the sixty-six persons who supplied the answers, seventeen came from the 
southern parts of England (London, Surrey, Kent, Middlesex and 
Hampshire) and the remaining forty-nine from the north (Yorkshire 
Derbyshire, Lancashire, Cheshire and the Isle of Man). All the seventeen 
of those from the south used will throughout; shall was employed only by 


§ The sentences were not given in this order but have been grouped thus in the present 
article for ease of reference. 
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Northerners. (iii) Even amongst these it was not used with consistency, 
as witness the wide divergence in the figures for the first four sentences 
— probably, once again, a reflection of the average Northerner’s perpetual 
state of confusion over these two auxiliaries. (iv) The fact that some 
who used will in sentence 4 employed shall in sentence 7 suggests that 
extraneous factors, such as the influence of alliteration, may play a part, 
when suggesting will and how soon suggesting shall. Perhaps this also 
helps to explain the greater number of will’s in the first sentence as 
compared with the second and third. 

From these various lines of inquiry, defective in a greater or lesser degree 
as all of them are, it seems clear that in present-day English Shall you? is 
_not the form usually employed, especially in the south of England, in asking 
a question which relates to the pure future. From the earlier investigation 
of Fries it appears doubtful whether it ever has been, at least for the past 
four hundred years 

How, then, it may be asked, did the heresy originate? It seems to go 
back to the mid-eighteenth century. The earliest work I have come across 
which makes a distinction between shall you? and will you? is A Grammar 
of the English Language, published in York in 1765 and written by William 
Ward, Master of the Grammar School at Beverley, Yorkshire. Here Ward 
lays it down that Will you go? means ‘Do you resolve to go?’, while 
Shall you go?’ imports ‘Do you expect to go?’.. On what grounds he based 
this distinction he does not say, but that it did not represent normal English 
practice at the time seems fairly clear from the fact that Fries (in the article 
cited above) found that of the fifty-two questions referring to the future 
which occurred in plays between 1713 and 1768 only one used shall and all 
the rest will. Biographical details of Ward are lacking, but from the fact 
that some of his works were published in Edinburgh and that he made an 
English translation of Ramsay’s pastoral The Gentle Shepherd it may be 
surmised that he was possibly Scottish, and Scottish usage, reinforced by that 
of Yorkshire, with its addiction to shall rather than will, could scarcely 
be regarded as a sound basis for dogmatic assertions regarding Standard 
English (if such a term can be used at so early a date), Moreover Ward 
was a true son of the eighteenth century, and on his own confession 
approached his task from the point of view of reason and logic rather than 
of linguistics, attempting to systematise the language and to lay down rules 
which usage was then expected to follow. Thus in the preface to his book 


he writes: 


It is manifest that some rules for the construction of the language must be used and 
those reduced to some kind of system. ... My profession as a schoolmaster oblig’d me to 
explain the principles of grammar to my scholars, and I found that grammars commonly 
made use of in our schools gave a very imperfect account of them. This determined me 

. to attempt a discovery of the reason for every part of construction. ... If this can 
be done with sufficient evidence, the most simple of the elements of logic will become 
familiar to those who engage in a course of grammar, and reason will go hand in hand 


with practice. 
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It looks, then, as if Ward found his pupils at Beverley hopelessly confused 
about will and shall, decided that it was his duty as a schoolmaster to amend 
this chaotic state of affairs, and proceeded to lay down his rules on the 
basis of logic, unaware of the fact that in other parts of the country, and 
especially the southern counties, the same confusion did not prevail and 
quite a different practice was growing up from that which he prescribed. 

But if the heresy originated with Ward the person responsible for giving 
it currency and establishing it as one of the ‘rules’ of English grammar for 
over a century and a half was Lindley Murray, an American Quaker who 
came to England in his early twenties, and later, after a further visit to 
America, returned to settle in York, from which city he published in 1795 
An English Grammar, which ran into almost two hundred editions and 
remained the standard text-book of the subject in English schools until near 
the end of the nineteenth century, when it was superseded by Nesfield. 
‘It was,’ says H. L. Mencken in his work The American Language (p. 93), 
‘accepted as the court of last resort in usage down to recent times.’ 

Murray was deeply indebted to Ward and so far as the distinction 
between shall you? and will you? was concerned, accepted and repeated 
his ruling. 


‘When a question is asked,’ he writes in the first edition of his book, ‘shall and will 
change their meaning; thus I shall go, You or they will go express event only; but Shall 
I go? refers to the will of another, and Will you go? implies intention’. 


In the thirty-second edition of 1819 the same statement is made in 
expanded form. 

This book of Murray's must have exercised a very strong influence on 
English grammatical doctrine during the nineteenth century, and to some 
extent upon practice. Fries’ figures show a slightly greater proportion of 
shall you? to will you? for the period 1775—1843 than for any other 
comparable period either before or since (three to seventy-three), and it was 
during the last two-thirds of this period that Murray's influence was at its 
greatest; but even so, there is still an overwhelming preponderance of 
will you? 

With his early American background and with the usage and idiom of 
Yorkshire as his grammatical environment, Murray was no better equipped 
to pronounce upon general English usage of his day than was his prede- 
cessor. Moreover, he was the prescriptive grammarian par excellence. He 
laid down his rules and then complained that ‘some of our most esteemed 
writers’ did not conform to them. He even took to task the translators of 
the Authorised Version of the Bible. Quoting the concluding verse of the 
twenty-third Psalm (‘Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life, and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever’), he 
commented, “This passage is not translated according to the distinct and 
proper meaning of the words will and shall. It ought to be will follow me 
and | shall dwell.’ Further comment seems needless. 


What, then, are the main conclusions to be drawn from this survey ? 
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They are, I believe, five in number. (1) The rule that ina question referring 
to the pure (non-volitional) future shall you ? is used is not true of present- 
day English. It seems quite natural to a Southerner to say will you ?, while 
shall you? strikes him almost as a barbarism. For the past fifty years, 
too, ‘some of our most esteemed writers’ have employed will you?. (2) It 
is doubtful whether it ever has been true during the past two hundred and 
fifty years, at least so far as the speech of London and the southern counties 
is concerned. (3) Shall you? is still to be heard in the Midlands and the 
Northern counties of England, though even there much less frequently than 
will you?; but as Bradley suggested in the article cited above, this is 
probably due not so much to any regard for nice distinctions of meaning 
as to the fact that in the conflict between will and shall to express futurity, 
shall held its own in this area long after it had been superseded by will 
in the South, and has come to exercise a strange fascination over the native 
Northerner. Its use may have been even more frequent in this area in 
the past. (4) The rule that will you go? can only mean ‘Do you intend 
to go?’ or ‘Are you willing to go?’, while ‘Do you expect to go?’ (futurity) 
must be expressed by Shall you go? was laid down in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century by two grammarians whose knowledge of English 
linguistic practice was drawn very largely from Yorkshire. Their object 
may have been a laudable one — to bring order out of the chaos inherent 
in the regional use of shall you? for two different purposes (see above, 
_p. 14) — but their ruling was a prescriptive one, based upon logic and 
reason, and did not accord with the practice which was becoming established 
in those parts of the country upon the speech of which our modern Standard 
English is founded. (5) Owing to the great prestige of Lindley Murray's 
work throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century, other gram- 
marians have repeated his statement without checking or verifying it by 
reference to actual practice amongst speakers and writers of Standard 
English. When it is so checked it appears to be open to considerable doubt. 


Finally I would repeat that I do not claim that these notes settle the 
‘matter once for all. I am fully aware of the shortcomings and limitations 
of the methods I have adopted; but I do think that they show that the 
statement of the standard books on English grammar regarding the 
expression of futurity (which usually comes as a surprise to many speakers 
of ‘good’ English who are not what we may call ‘professional grammarians’, 
and from which many others would dissent) does not represent normal 
modern practice, and needs re-consideration. 


Sheffield. ‘Freperick T. Woon. 
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Notes and News 


Notes on Ein mittelenglisches Medizinbuch 


In his edition (1896) of the above-mentioned ‘Leechbook’, based on B.M. 
MS Add. 33,996, Fr. Heinrich still had to query several of his explanatory 
notes, because he had not succeeded in solving all difficulties in the 
interpretation of the given text. 

In a former volume of this periodical (XXVIII, 112 ff.). I discussed 
a few of these cases, and it is my present purpose to try and elucidate 
some others. 


“Medewax’ 


On p. 91 of the above-mentioned edition we find the substantive 
medewax, variants being: medewexe, medwax. In his note (p. 45) Hein- 
rich says: ‘medewax = ae. maedwex, Wiesenwachs?’ Quite rightly he 
places a query here, for Wiesenwachs, meadow wax, is a thing unknown. 

‘Medewex’ is indeed a very rare form in older English; it is found neither 
in Bosworth, nor in Stratmann, nor in the NED. Besides on p. 91, where 
the word is used in a prescription for preparing an ‘oynement’ bearing the 
name of ‘verlilium’, we also meet this “medewax’ on p. 97 (var. medewexe ) 
in a prescription for making a kind of plaster ‘contra scabiositatem capitis’; 
on p. 172, where ‘A gommed clout’ (a kind of plaster) is mentioned; and 
lastly on p. 180 (var. medewex, medwex), where it is also mentioned among 
the ingredients of an ‘emplastrum’. 

The fact that Heinrich, in his note, translates medewax by ‘“Wiesen- 
wachs?’ proves that he had in mind a compound formed with mead, 
meadow, That this suggestion is incorrect, and that for the first member 
we should rather think of maid, maiden (O.E. megden, mzg(e)th) may 
appear from the following: 

In Middle Dutch we find the substantive maegdenwas, for instance 
in MS. Serrure, 14, 16: ‘Nieuw maegdewas es tbeste’? and in Middel- 
nederlandse Geneeskundige Recepten etc.2, p. 31: ‘Dassensmeere, catten- 
smere, hondensmeere, magdenwas, olie van oliven; ellettel herst (a little 
resin), allettel wieroex, etc.; dit is goede zalve’. In this latter collection? 


we also meet the form “was magedin’ in a prescription (no. 48) for a salve 


that is more or less identical with the last-mentioned.* Kiliaen mentions 


“maegden-wachs = caera pura’. Vondel and Cats® also use it and in 
1 Cited in Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek, IV, p. 1018 

2 Edited by W. L. de Vreese. 3; 

3 See W. L. de Vreese, op. cit., p. 27. 

4 ¢ oF 

: And see Dr. E. C. van Leersum, De ‘Cyrurgie’ van Meester Jan Yperman, p. 259. 


J. Cats, Alle de Werken (1726), p. 16a; J. v. d. Vondel, Joseph in Egypten, 1. 382. 
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Th. Clutius® we tead: “Wat is dan het Maechden-was. Dat is dat nieu 
wit gewrocht was, daer noyt Honich, Byen-broot, en Byen in geweest zijn.’ 
Present-day Dutch still has the word; in Van Dale's dictionary (new ed., 
1948, p. 1047) the meaning is said to be ‘white wax obtained from pure 
white honeycombe’; it is wax from combs or cells that have not been 
hatched, which is held to be the best. 

In Middle English we usually find in this sense the compound virgyn- 
wax, vytgyn-wex; thus we read in Liber de Diversis Medicinis a 
prescription” ‘For to do a-way scalles’: ‘First byhoues gere schafe the 
scallede hede and than take virgyn wax and pike, etc.’ 

That Heinrich did not recognize the substantive maiden, maid in the 
first member of medewax is probably due to the unusual form mede, but 
forms like meiden, meid could have shown him the right way; they are, 
indeed, fairly rare, but they do occur, as, for instance, in the Ancren 
Riwle*: ‘On alre erest ... iwiteth et ower meiden (var. seruanz) hwo 
hit beo that is icumen’, and also®: “The bome thet is meidenhod thet is 
therinne. Moreover H. could have found more examples in O.E. of 
e from eg (by the side of ME. ai, ei) as ren from regn; breden by the 
side of bregdan. 

From the above it will have sufficiently appeared that by "medewax’ 
is meant here maidenwax, virgin wax, Du. maagdenwas. 


Is ‘le’ a ‘Schreibfehler fiir ley’? 


On p. 201 of the above-mentioned Leechbook we find a prescription 
‘Pro dentibus’, running: “Take yarwe and le the rotos y brused to the 
teth, or the rotos of prymerose, but yarwe ys the better’. Heinrich 
supposes that the form ‘le’ is.a clerical error for ‘ley’; this is of course 
possible but need not be the case, for the discussion above concerning 
medewax has shown that the text published by H. repeatedly has e for 
ei, ey. The form le for ley may therefore be retained. 


‘Philipendule rotes’ 


The name ‘Philipendule’ has baffled H. We find it on p. 125 in a 
prescription ‘Contra lapidem’. We also meet this plant-name in the 15th 
century Leechbook (see above, note 7) edited by W. R. Dawson. On 
p. 254 it there occurs three times, in the form philipendula. Here, too, 


8 Theod. Clutius, Van de Byen (1705), p. 75. 

7 Ed. M. S. Ogden, p. 3. Further see ibid. p. 18 and p. 70, as well as R. Dawson, 
A Leechbook of the Fifteenth Century, p. 242 (also a prescription for ‘scalles’) and 
Promptorium Parvulorum (ed. A. Mayhew, p. 510: “Virgyne wax, cera virginea’.) In 
H.'s own edition, too, on p. 206, virgyne wax is mentioned as an ingredient of a plaster 
‘for olde brusures.’ 

8 J. Morton, The Ancren Riwle, p. 64. 

® Ibid., p. 164. 
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the philipendula, or its roots, forms an ingredient for a powder or potion 
‘for the stone’. Moreover, we also meet this plant in this edition in a 
prescription for preparing a ‘clyster’ for ‘illaca Passio’. 

In Liber de Diversis Medicinis, p. 45 (ed. M. S. Ogden) we similarly 
meet the plant in a prescription for preparing a ‘gud medcyn for the 
stone’. On p. 50 we find it mentioned as an ingredient of a medicine 
for ‘grauele in the bleddir’ and on p. 66 the ‘rutes of philipendula’ are 
mentioned among the so-called ‘hot’ remedies of the old art of medicine. 

The name Filipendula is a Latin compound from the genitive of filum 
(thread) and pendulus (hanging) and therefore means: with hanging 
threads, indicating the fine, thread-like root-system of the plants bearing 
this name. Already in mediaeval times several plants with such fibrous, 
thin roots bore the name filipendula, but in particular this was applied to 
one, Filipendula Ulmaria (or: Ulmaria Filipendula), growing in marshy 
and peaty soil, the English name of which is dropwort. From the Middle 
Ages onwards the plant with its roots was used for all sorts of affections 
of the kidneys and the urinary ducts, for the stone, gravel and strangury. 
In the 17th century we read in N. Culpeper7®: ‘It is very effectual to open 
the passages of the Urine, and help the Strangury, and all other pains of 
the Bladder and Reins, helping mightily to expel the Stone in the Kidnies 
or Bladder, and the Gravel also.’ 

The use of the plant for the stone is also reflected in its mediaeval 
Latin name Saxifraga, as in its old German name ‘Grosser stainprech’ 
(15th century) and ‘grosz steinbreche’"4. The modern English name 


dropwort, like the German tropworz und tropfwurz, indicates the plant's 
use in strangury ™. 


“Penywort’ 


On p. 210 of H.'s edition we find a prescription for the preparation 
of an ‘Vnguentum’ or salve; it runs: ‘Tak crowsope, penywort, sulfhele, 
and tempre hem wyth may buttre, and ther wyth anoynte hem’. 

In his note on this H. cites Th. Wright, Dictionary of obsolete and 
provincial English: ‘pennyweed. The plant rattle’. From this it appears 
that H. sees in penywort the same plant as pennyweed, which is incorrect. 
Pennyweed (the plant rattle) is Alectorolophus maior, rattle (O.E. 
hratele, hraetelwyrt). As another synonym H. mentions ‘Hahnenkamm 
— Lysimachia numularia, Pfennigkraut’. This, too, is wholly incorrect. 
The name Hahnenkamm’, like provincial Dutch ‘Hanekam’, does nut mean 
Lysimachia numularia’ (= moneywort), but is the translation of mediaeval 
Latin Crista galli, which again means Alectorolophus maior (rattle). 

The English Pennywort, however, is a quite different plant, found in 


10 Nich. Culpeper, The English Physitian ( 1652) 52 
11 See H. Fischer, Mittelalterliche Pflanzenkunde, s. 269 ‘and 287. 


12 In Flanders Filipendula is still in use as a remed i i i 
Volksgeneeskunde in Vlaanderen, p. 213. » er Hen eh ane 
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England, but not, for instance, in the Netherlands, namely Coftyledon 
Umbilicus, navelwort. This plant is often met with in the old science of 
medicine as an ingredient of plasters and salves for inflammations, wounds, 
tumours and suppurations. H. Lyte, in his A Niewe Herball (1578), 
calls the plant Wall Pennywort and Nic. Culpeper (1652) says of it in 
his above-mentioned Leechbook (p. 70): ‘The Juyce or the distilled water 
being drunk is very effectual for al Inflamations. It is singular good to 
cool the painful Piles, or Hemorrhoidal Veins, the Juyce being used as 
a Bath unto them, or made into an Oyntment. It helpeth the Kernels or 
Knots in the Neck or Throat; healeth Kibes and Chilblains if they be 
bathed with the Juyce, or anointed with an Oyntment made thereof. It 
is also used in green wounds to stay the Blood, and to heal them quickly.’ 
J. van Rovelingen, too, in his addenda to R. Dodenaeus’ Cruydt-Boeck 
(ed. 1644, p. 190) expresses a similar opinion: ‘Het cruydt plaesters- 
ghewyse op alle sweeren, wonden ende quetsuren ghedaen, gheneest die, 
en doet het bloed op houden.’ 

By ‘penywort’, therefore, in the above Leechbook* is meant Cotyledon 
Umbilicus, navelwort. 


“Sowe thistel’ 


In the prescription “Pro malis splenis in muliere’, p. 144, we read: “Take 
the fowe thistel, and let sethe hit in wyn, and geue the seek to drink’. In 
his note H. proposes to read ‘thuge thistel’ instead of ‘fowe thistel’. This 
emendation is, however, uncalled for, as it is sufficient if we change f into 
s and read sowe instead of fowe. Sow/(e), in fact, has regularly developed 
from OE. sugu, occasionally appearing in ME. in the form zoge** (cf. 
Dutch zog, zeug), just as bow from OE. biigan, ME. bugen and haw 
(as in hawthorn) from OE. haga, ME. hag. 

English Sow Thistle is a general name for Sonchus oleraceus, a plant 
with much white latex. The Dutch equivalent of this appears in various 
dialectal forms such as zoggedistel, zoggedysel, zeugedistel, zoegedistel, etc. 
(Frisian: motdissel; Gron. motdiesel, mottiesel), which names are also 
applied to Taraxacum officinale (dandelion), another plant rich in latex. 
For an explanation of this compound with sow, zog, zeug, W. Coles* 
is probably right where he says: ‘When sowes have piggs, they do most 
greedily desire it, because they know by a certain natural instinct, where- 
with most brutes are indued, that it doth very much incresse their milk; 
and for that reason I conceive it is called by the name of sow-thistle’. This 
idea, that plants rich in white latex such as the Sow Thistle promote milk 
secretion in man and the animals we also find in Nich. Culpeper (op. cit. 
p. 221) where we read: ‘The Decoction of the Leaves and Stalks, 


13 On p. 205, too, penywort is mentioned in a prescription ‘for olde brusures’. 
14. “See Dan Michel, Ayenbite of Inwyt (Ed. R. Morris, E.E.T.S. n°. 23, p. 61.) 
15 W. Coles, Adam in Eden, or the Paradise of Plants (1657), p. 64. 
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causeth abundance of Milk in Nurses, and is good for those whose Milk 
doth curdle in their Breaste’**. 

This belief in the power of these plants to stimulate milk secretion is 
founded on the theory of signatures especially propagated by Theophrastus 
Bombastus von Hohenheim, more commonly known under his scholar’s 
name, Paracelsus. This doctrine of the signatura rerum has been shortly 
and clearly defined by Coles in his Art of Simpling (1656): “Though 
sin and Satan plunged mankind into an ocean of infirmities, yet the mercy 
of God, which is over all His workes, maketh grass to growe upon the 
mountains, and herbs for the use of men, and hath not only stamped upon 
them a distinct forme, but also given them particular signatures whereby 
a man may read even in legible characters the use of them’. Thus, for 
instance, the tubercles of Ranunculus ficaria (pilewort) would, by their 
form, indicate the efficacy of the plant against haemorrhoids; the orange- 
yellow latex of Chelidonium maius (celandine) would be an indication 
that the plant will cure jaundice. In this manner, also, the white latex of 
Sonchus oleraceus would point to the power of the plant to stimulate milk 
secretion; the sow, according to popular belief, would know this by 
instinct, and thus the name Sow Thistle is explained. 


“Magdaleones’ 


This substantive is found in a very elaborate prescription (S. 182) 
for preparing an emplastrum, in the passage: ‘then forme ther of (ie. of 
all the ingredients mentioned) thy Magdaleones in newe wyt lether or 
in good pauper (= paper), wether euer thou wolt, for thys plaster ys 
good for old brusyngges etc.’ H. apparently did not know the word, for 
he only queried it. 

The substantive magdaleones is a peculiar plural of Greek-~Latin magdalia 
(magdalium), which is occasionally met with in Latin medical treatises; 
thus the Roman physician Scribonius Largus (c. 50 A.D.) in his 
Compositiones medicamentorum™ speaks of an ‘emplastrum redactum 
in rotundas ampliores, quas magdalidas dicunt’. Here, therefore, it has 
the sense of an oblong, round, mixed mass, serving for the preparation 
of an emplastrum; and in Marcellus Empiricus (late 4th century) we find 
magdalia** as a synonym for trochisci (trochiscus = pastille). 

Further, the word occasionally occurs untranslated in non-Latin medical 
works, as is the case here, and also in the Gothaer mittelniederdeutsches 
Arzneibuch ”, where a constipation is referred to as the result of an excess 
of ‘flecma’ (= phlegm) in the body and where it is said ‘so schal men 


Accordingly, the sow thistle is here and there i 
haan oa ere in England called woman's thistle. 
1% Scribonius Largus, Compositiones medicae (ed. Ioan Rhodius 1699), p. 110. *e 


M oe : ase 
4 eles a ee oi medicamentis Liber (In: Corpus medicorum latinorum, V, ed. 


Sven Norrbom, Das Gothaer mittelniederd. Arzneibuch, S. 202. 
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_ maken magdaleones eyns vingers langk, so hir vor schreuen steit’. From 
the context it appear that magdaleones must here be taken to mean 
“suppositoria, dat heten pilleken’. 

The Greek waydadsa seems to be of Hebrew origin and to be connected 
with migdol, migdal (turris). 


Groningen. Cur. STAPELKAMP. 


‘Fat and Scant of Breath’ Again. 


In his edition of Hamlet (Cambridge, 1934), Professor Dover Wilson made 
the attractive suggestion that ‘fat’ in V. ii. 285 should be glossed ‘sweaty’. 
This was admirable sense, and was supported by 1 Henry IV, II. iv. 1: 
‘come out of that fat [= stuffy] room’. It might still be doubted whether 
the epithet could be quite as readily applied to a person as to a room — 
it could be argued that the possibility of ambiguity would stand in the 
way of such a use — but that difficulty had already been met by the 
letter from W. H. Dunn in T.L.S., 26 May 1927, p. 375 (overlooked by 
Dover Wilson in his first edition but noted in the second edition of 1936), 
recording the expression, ‘How fat [= sweaty] you all are!’, used by a 
Wisconsin farmer’s wife in 1922. The only disadvantage of this is its 
purely hearsay nature, and its twentieth-century origin, though there is 
no reason to doubt its authenticity. The note by M. P. Tilley in J.E.G.P. 
(24 (1925), 315-9 (refered to by Dunn, and by Dover Wilson in his second 
edition) argues for the meaning ‘sweaty’, and gives evidence for the belief 
that sweat consisted of fat, but has no instances of this use of the adjective. 
Another contribution is unfortunately without value. Else v. Schaubert, in 
Anglia 52 (1928), 93-6, thought she had found an instance in Studley’s 
‘Hippolytus’ (Seneca his Tenne Tragedies [London 1581], p. 63b), with 
the phrase ‘with courses and kerereyes [= careers] fat’, where ‘fat’ was 
supposed to mean ‘sweating’ or ‘causing sweat’. But she was misled by 
the Spenser Society reprint. She had noted that the word in the copy of 
the 1581 edition in the Berliner Staatsbibliothek looked more like ‘fet’, but 
argued (truly enough as far as language goes) that the meaning could 
still be ‘fat’. There is no doubt that ‘fet’ is the reading*, but the sense 
is surely not ‘fat’ but ‘fetched’: see N.E.D. fetch v. 9b, and fet v. 6. 

Since 1898, however, there has been readily accessible a quotation dating 
from Shakespeare's age which, on the most natural interpretation, gives 
a perfect parallel to the line in Hamlet. On p. xxiv” of the introduction 


1 The ‘Tudor Translations’ edition (London, 1927) wrongly reads ‘set’. 

2 p. 17 of the reprint in English Association Leaflet 19 (1911), and p. 158 of Essays 
Historical and Literary (Oxford, 1938). In the latter, the passage is given in old 
spelling, but without indication of the edition used. I have verified the quotation in 
a late seventeenth-century edition, undated. 
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to his edition of The Pilgrim’s Progress, C. H. Firth quoted the following 
passage from Richard Johnson’s Seven Champions of Christendom, first 
published in 1596-7: ‘The sweat of the giant’s brows ran into his eyes, 
and by reason he was so extreme fat he grew so blind that he could not 
see to endure combat any longer.’ Here as in Hamlet we have sweat as a 
disadvantage in fighting. The implication is that the giant’s being ‘fat’ 
is the immediate (not a more remote) cause of his blindness — the second 
clause quoted is, in fact, only an elaboration of the first — and in that 
case the gloss ‘sweaty’ is unavoidable. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. J. C. Maxwe Lt. 


Comedy of Errors, III. i. 64-5 


Adr. Your wife, sir knave! Go, get you from the door, 
Dro. If you went in pain, master, this ‘knave’ would go sore. 


L. 65, in which Professor Koszul (E.S., Dec. 1950, 215-6) would 
emend ‘went’ to ‘weren't’, is perfectly sound in the Folio. “This knave’ 
means ‘the knave she is referring to’, and the whole line is a roundabout 
way of saying: ‘You are the knave she means’. The joke is of exactly 
the same kind as that in Love’s Labour's Lost, V. ii. 372-3: 


I dare not call them fools; but this I think, 
When they are thirsty, fools would fain have drink. 


From the absence of notes or proposed emendations in the early editions, 
I infer that failure to get the point is relatively recent. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. J. C. Maxwe_t. 


English Studies 1951. To ease the continually increasing pressure on our 
space — contributors now often have to wait a year or even longer — we 
have decided to take the risk of enlarging English Studies by another 
48 pages (for the second time since 1948), thus bringing it back completely 
to pre-war size. If paper prices keep going up, this may entail a slight rise 
of subscription by the end of the year — unless new subscribers keep 
coming in at an even greater rate than they have done during the last few 
years. Readers in various countries may help us by sending us names and 
addresses of colleagues to whom specimen copies could be sent. There is 
_no reason why this enlargement should be the last! 


—————— 
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Reviews 


Functional Change in Early English. By D. W. LEE. 128 pp. 
Menasha, Wisc.: George Banta Publ. Company. 1948. $2.50. 


This dissertation, submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
a D. Phil. degree in Columbia University, was written with a practical 
purpose in view. The author tries to adduce convincing historical evidence 
in justification of the use of contact and similar nouns as verbs in sen- 
tences like: these salesmen contact the home office at least once a week. 
In other words it is a historical investigation of what is generally called 
conversion, a process to which the author gives the name of functional 
change. For this purpose he quotes long lists of OE. pairs like sealf- 
sealfian, drinc-drincan, lust-lystan, weorc-wyrcan, etc., and argues that the 
relation between such words is also one of functional change. He has gone 
through NED, noting all such pairs from the thirteenth century onwards, 
giving them for each century in alphabetical lists and adding the dates 
of the first entries of the ‘converts’ — the term is my own — and sometimes 
of their ‘prototypes’ as well. Moreover, he subdivides the material into 
various categories according to the nature of the relations between the 
two parts of speech concerned. The investigation is carried out over 
a period dating from 1200 to 1600. It is good to see that the immense 
amount of scholarship compressed in NED is thus put to good use. A 
work like the one under discussion would be unfeasible without the resources 
of this dictionary. The drawback of this procedure is that the first entries 
can often be antedated and that some of the dates given in NED have to be 
rectified in view of the results of subsequent research. But in this respect 
the mistakes may neutralize each other and the relative results be much 
the same. 

There are two major objections to the author’s work. The first is that it 
is doubtful whether any opponent of the use of nouns like contact, taxi, 
gesture, etc., as verbs, or conversely the use of verbs like defy, steal, assist, 
etc., as nouns, will be convinced by any amount of historical evidence that 
there is nothing new in such a procedure. His objections arise from 
unconscious psychological causes, and the end of a long argument will 
probably leave him very much where he was before. These objections are 
of the same nature as the inborn resistance offered by some to alterations 
_ in the traditional spelling, and a reference to OE. sets of nouns and verbs 
or even to Latin sets like arma-armare will hardly carry conviction. 

The second objection is that in equating the relation between OE. lufu 
and lufian, or even between ME. seele and seel or delite-n and delit, with 
MoE. shipwreck and to shipwreck (a noun converted into a verb in the 
16th century), the author really begs the question. The use of a common 
name to cover the two processes, cannot hide the fact that they are not the 
same. Perhaps it is much more difficult for a modern Englishman and 
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American to realize this, than it is for a Dutchman, a Frenchman or a 
German. The section on Middle English especially should have dealt with 
the loss of the verbal and other endings, and its consequences with regard 
to the problem, a question which the author does not even touch upon. 

The author’s explanation of OE. cyre is as follows: ‘Presumably this is 
related to the verb céosan; possibly it was formerly homonymous with the 
past participle form but underwent raising of the stem vowel and then 
umlauting.’ (p. 21 note). Why presumably? The phonetic explanation 
is certainly incorrect, for the pp. coren is from an older *curans (Go. us-, 
ga-kusans, ungakusans), Mutation of this u gives OE 7/ “GEA GHG. 
kuri, OS. kuti. id 


Leiden. A. A. Prins. 


Citizen Thomas More and his Utopia. By RussELL AMEs. 
230 pp. Princeton University Press; London: Cumberlege; 1949. 
$ 3.50; 20s. net. 


Modern ideologies being like those ingenious Utopian incubators, which 
produced chickens that followed men and women instead of their natural 
parents, it is perhaps not surprising to find that while Nazi historians 
could see nothing but Machiavellianism in More’s work, the disciples of 
Marx should not be able to distinguish in it anything except class warfare. 
Thus the object of the book under review is vitiated. The thesis is there, 
and instead of a detailed investigation of the economic conditions out of 
which the Utopia arose, such as is possible with available aids and would 
certainly be useful, we get only the most superficial and often contradictory 
references of a miscellaneous and largely irrelevant kind, garnered out of 
general surveys which mostly ignore the particular circumstances of the 
moment that gave birth to Utopia. It is true that it has become increasingly 
the custom of historical novels to replace serious study with assumed 
sameness of the human condition in all ages and, consequently, to greet 
the past with a smile of contemporary recognition, but when figuring 
under the mask of ostensible scholarship and appearing under the imprint 
of university presses such tendencies should be resisted. 

In a penetrating analysis Mr. W. E. Campbell has shown, not only 
that the opinions expressed by More in his dialogue under his et name 
are in harmony with his views as known to us from his other works, but 
also that the very form of the Dialogue as then practised required him 
to speak his own mind in his own person. This has to be disproved 


1 W. E, Campbell, More’ i, i . 
ities Seed mo: ore’s Utopia and his Social Teaching, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
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before we can accept Mr. Ames’s word for it that ‘it should be obvious 
that no satirist will persuasively present at length major views with which 
he disagrees’ (p. 37 n.), an argument strikingly reminiscent of Dr. Michael 
Freund's that ‘man arbeitet kaum finanzpolitische Plane von unerhérter 
Neuheit aus, wenn sie nichts bedeuten sollen.’2 Would Mr. Ames identify 
More with the Messenger also in the Dialogue concerning Tyndale? Mr. 
Campbell has shown that his arguments in many instances resemble 
Hythloday’s.® 

What More actually says at the end of Hythloday’s long relation is 
that much (haud pauca) in the Utopian manners and laws seemed to him 
very absurd (perquam absurde instituta), as for instance their manner of 
warfare, service and religion, and he proceeds to single out the very 
foundation of their institutions, their form of communism and ‘sine ullo 
pecuniae commercio, which would suffice to destroy all nobility, 
magnificence, splendour and majesty, true ornaments of a commonwealth. 
Here Mr. Ames shrewdly remarks that More has parenthetically qualified 
this frequently quoted sentence by the addition of the saving clause: ‘as 
the common opinion is.’ (P. 128.) This, he thinks, settles the matter: 
clearly More did not agree with public opinion. But Mr. Ames forgets 
that More knew well enough what the world was and that if it chose to 
play a comedy of Plautus it was no use interrupting it with lines out of 
Seneca’s tragedies.* 

Mr. Campbell has further shown that More makes a clear distinction 
between Hythloday’s compulsory State Communism and the voluntary 
Religious Communism of Christians, such as More himself had at one 
time tried to embrace.®> -— Moreover, before Hythloday had as much 
as begun his account of the Utopian commonwealth, More had expressed 
his objections to communism with weightier and more objective arguments 
than he chose to employ at the end — for fear, I have no doubt, of 
spoiling his story — and principally with an appeal to order and authority, 
the lodestar of all his life and teaching.® And this he did not hesitate 
to do, although he had warned the reader at the very beginning that he 
would confine himself to Hythloday’s account and reserve the application 
for another place.?_ Nothing, then, could better than this little parenthesis 
at the end reveal the jeu d’esprit of Utopia. But under the shadow of class 
warfare all hilarity disappears, and ‘popular revolt’ is left looming over the 
peaceful horizon of Utopia (p. 118). It would be difficult to invent a 
sorrier More. 


2 Historische Zeitschrift, 1930, p. 271. 

3° Op. cit... pp. 87, 137. 

4 Ulfopia, ed. J. H. Lupton, Oxford, 1895, p. 98. 

5 Op. cif. pp. 140-2, 145. But More had contemplated entering the Charterhouse, not, 
as Mr, Ames states (p. 133), becoming a friar. This is only one out of many and 
much graver errors that disfigure almost every page of his book. 

6 It is characteristic of Mr, Ames that he should regard this passage — as also More's 
dedication of his translation of the Life of Pico — as ironical! (Pp. 171-2.) 

7 Lupton, pp. 33-4. 
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In spite of all this More has undoubtedly given us sufficient hints of ‘such 
things [experienced by Hythloday] as shal be profitable to be known’, 
even if he was afraid it would be vain to hope for their introduction into 
European states,® to correct the errors of ‘our cities, nations, countries, 
and kingdoms.’ Most of these suggestions for reform are clearly stated 
in the first book, and we may conjecture that had not the Reformation 
intervened, threatening the very institutions that More wanted to see 
glorified by the shedding of abuses, he might not have been unwilling to 
reveal even more. Neither do Hythloday and More seem to be always 
in disagreement. A certain amount of hypothetical application of Utopian 
principles to European and English conditions may consequently not seem 
entirely unjustified, but it must be done with caution, understanding of 
More’s aims and character, and a full knowledge of the problems of the 
period. Mr. Ames possesses none of these qualifications. 

An essential condition of all such hypotheses must be that there should 
be agreement in principle, if not in applied detail, between Utopian custom 
on the one hand and on the other the measures advocated by Hythloday 
with More’s spoken or tacit approval in the first book or there approved 
by Cardinal Morton as fit subjects for trial by experience. Since such 
approval is seldom unqualified (for More was open to compromise except 
on ultimate issues), the further condition must be stipulated that such 
proposals should also harmonize with the principles of More's other 
writings and known rule of action in the service of City and State. The 
third condition is the obvious one that any such proposals must be applicable 
to the then state of affairs in England and Europe. Mr. Ames’s conjectures 
answer none of these conditions. And there is yet another consideration, 
hardly less important. More’s desire so to handle matters that ‘that whyche 
yowe can not turne to good, so to order it that it be not very badde’™ is 
apparent in all his actions as in all his writings. Many Utopian features 
must inevitably strike the student of his private and public life. Yet, with 
a difference! As the late R. W. Chambers so eloquently stated, however 
virtuous the Utopians may appear, they nevertheless lack the Christian 
virtues,” and More's twin spirit admonished his prince: ‘You should be 
as different from even the noble pagan princes as a Christian is from a 
pagan.’ And again: ‘As it would be most disgraceful to be surpassed by 
them in any honorable deed of theirs, so it would be the last degree of 


8 Ibid., p. 33. 

2 P. 309. 

10 =P, 34, 

11. P. 100, 

12° Thomas More, Jonathan Cape, 1935, pp. 126-7. It is one of Mr 
ES ea that he would have the Utopian religion, ‘morally 
.... though perhaps more joyous and less ascetic than i 
have wished’ (p. 147). But More, who must have ae ae et Ewes 
derive their morality from their religion ‘quae gravis et seuera est ene ue tristis a 
rigida’ (p. 188). Franciscan they were, I fear, in nothing but their en 
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madness for a Christian prince to imitate them without change.’ 7% With 
these reservations it is quite legitimate to connect the problems of England 
and Christianity at large with those of Utopia. Mr. Ames subscribes 
to none of them. 

His ignorance of More’s background in the realms of Common Law and 
Thomist philosophy, involving the rights of man as a reasonable being 
according to the law of nature, admirably elucidated by Mr. Richard 
O'Sullivan,* gives Mr. Ames’s interpretation a wrong emphasis. Similarly 
his blindness to the literary influences, classical and contemporary, that 
went into the making of Utopia, has misled him to join forces with those 
writers I have elsewhere described as Machiavellian who would see in it a real 
country or at best a philosophical system, instead of taking it for what 
it is, a tanciful conglomeration of such thoughts and customs as More chose 
to attribute to his noble savages, because he thought them consistent with 
reason and pagan manners. But their living according to the law of 
nature, which played a part, wholly unsuspected by Mr. Ames, in the 
very trade negotiations in which More was involved as ambassador, gave 
them a topical interest. In his anxiety to see More as a representative 
and spokesman of the London Middle Class, he entirely overlooks the 
wider national and international aspects.“ His efforts to connect More 
with an imaginary European revolutionary movement, on the other hand, 
fail to carry conviction, because they are unrealistic; based on disconnected 
phenomena, superficially interpreted. What is worse, they land him in a 
multitude of contradictions, for which he naively places the blame on More 
and on his time. 

The publishers claim for Mr. Ames that he has analysed the Utopia, 
not ‘as an appendage to More's personality,’ but ‘for its objective values.’ 
However reprehensible such a method must always appear (it was extensively 
practised by Nazi critics of Utopia), it would have been well if Mr. Ames 
had confined himself to this. We should at any rate have been spared such 
remarks as: ‘More himself profited directly from the death of Buckingham 
[by the grant of the manor of South in Kent], several years after Utopia 
was written; and, as long as he was gaining from another's misfortune, 


13 Institutio Principis Christiani, ed. L. K. Born, Columbia University Press, 1936, pp. 
152, 203. 

14-'The Social Life and Theories of St. Thomas More’, The Dublin Review, July-Sept. 
1936, pp. 42-62. 

15 The Platonic element has long been recognized, chiefly by Lupton and German 
scholars (e.g. Lina Beeger and Oswald Bendemann), while the Stoic ingredients have 
been identified by Mr. Robert P. Adams (‘Designs by More and Erasmus for a New 
Social Order’, Studies in Philology, 1945, pp. 131-45) and the adaptation of Epicurean 
philosophy brilliantly analysed by Father Edward L. Surtz (Epicurus in Utopia’, 
E.L.H., XVI, June 1949, pp. 89-103). Personally I cannot withhold a plea for Lucian, 
whom More himself translated not so many years earlier. 

16 Mr, Ames’s chapter on More as a servant of the City of London is incomparally 
inferior to its prototype, Mr. John R. O'Connell's ‘St. Thomas More as Citizen’, The 
Dublin Review, July-Sept. 1935, pp. 37-52. 
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he doubtless preferred that a noble should suffer’ (p. 33), which in any 
circumstances would be a most ungenerous reflection on the most generous 
of men, but which is wholly unpardonable because we know the contrary 
to be true. What More himself wrote about the ‘great Duke’s’ sudden 
trial and execution just about this time in his Four Last Things was: 


If it so were that thou knewest a great Duke, keeping so great estate and princely 
port in his house that thou, being a right mean man hadst in thine heart a great 
envy thereat, and specially at some special day in which he keepeth for the marriage 
of his child a great honorable court above other times; if thou being thereat, and at 
the sight of the royalty and honour shown him of all the country about resorting to 
him, while they kneel and crouch to him and at every word barehead begrace him, 
if thou shouldst suddenly be surely advertised, that for secret treason, lately detected 
to the King, he should undoubtedly be taken the morrow, his court all broken up, his 
goods seized, his wife put out, his children disinherited, himself cast into prison, 
brought forth and arraigned, the matter out of question, and he should be condemned, 
his coat armour reversed, his gilt spurs hewn off his heels, himself hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, how thinkest thou, by thy faith, amid thine envy shouldst thou not suddenly 
change into pity? 

Surely so is it that if we considered everything aright and esteemed it after the very 
- nature, not after men’s false opinion, since we be certain that death shall take away 
all that we envy any man for, and we be uncertain how soon, and yet very sure that 
it shall not be long, we should never see cause to envy any man, but rather to 
pity every man, and those most that most hath to be envied for, since they be those that 
shortly shall most lose.17 


Equally ungenerous and in the wording utterly unfair is Mr. Ames’s 
polemic against Chambers over the vexed question of the burning of 
heretics, set out without any reference to More’s own express statements 
in the Dialogue Concerning Tyndale or the Apology. Mr. Ames has 
forgotten that More's own son-in-law lived unmolested in his house a 
heretic, till reconverted to the faith by More himself, who would not 
inflict the statutory punishment of burning until every means had been 
tried to save the . ‘fender. Above all More used persuasion — there 
was never man mor. persuasive — and if Mr. Ames would give himself 
time to study his life and writings, I have little doubt he would soon allow 
himself to be persuaded that More was not the revolutionary he imagines, 
but one who never blamed an institution for the abuses to which it might 
at any time be subject, who condemned vice equally in rich and poor, 
and who stood for authority always, because he foresaw that, once 


overthrown, it could not be easily re-established — a lesson our generation 
has every reason to ponder. 


Abo (Finland). H. W. Donner. 


17 English Works, 


eer es, 1557, p. 86. I transcribe Mr. W. E, Campbell's modernized version, 
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A Notebook on William Shakespeare. By EpirH Sitwett. 
xii + 233 pp. Macmillan, 1948. 15s, 


A book written by a poet on a poet, teeming with beauties and brilliant 
lights suddenly flashing, — and sometimes strangely marred by the excesses 
of an overstrained imagination. Of abiding value are the passages where, 
thanks to an ear trained by a long experience and extremely sensitive, Miss 
Sitwell has been able to examine the texture of Shakespearean verse and 
reveal some of the secrets of his verbal music. Her penetrating analyses 
of fragments from Macbeth, King Lear, Othello, Antony and Cleopatea, 
Cymbeline, will prove an inspiration and a guide to future students of the 
technique of metre. Shakespearean scholars in many countries will be 
thankful for these studies and eagerly looking out for more of them in the 
future. 

Personally, I am thankful also that Miss Sitwell has found occasion to 
remind her readers of Walter Pater’s matchless essay on Shakespeare's 
English Kings (in Appreciations), a study which has been unhappily 
overlooked, containing, in my view, the most illuminating lines that have 
ever been written on the subject. 

Now, there are other passages in Miss Sitwell’s book, especially in the 
first halt, that it is very difficult, at least for the present writer, to enjoy. 
She wishes to bring out the idea that Shakespeare’s plays constitute, in 
their entirety, a world, a cosmos: ‘In these gigantic works, there are .the 
differences in nature, in matter, in light, in darkness, in movement, that 
we find in the universe.’ It is an idea that many have entertained, much 
may be said for it, fine poetry may flow from it, and that is certainly 
the case in Miss Sitwell’s book. But the whole thing is overdone, 
overstrained, overheated, and the result is — well, sometimes poetry, 
sometimes poetical nonsense, ahd sometimes simply nonsense... bordering 
on the hysterical. Listen to this that you will find, unhappily, on the very 
first page of the book: ‘Sometimes the identities of which the world is 
composed belong, as it were, to the different grades in the series of 
existence, — to the mineral kingdom, the vegetable kingdom, the brute 
creation. Or they are one of the elements: Water: Hamlet. Air: Romeo 
and Juliet. Fire: Lear. (Goethe said that “Time is an element’. Time 
may be said to be the other element in Lear, of whom Coleridge said ‘old 
age is a character’. But in King Lear, the character is more than old age: 
it is Time itself. ‘Time is the essence of Lear’s being, the space in which 
that being exists.)’ — To Shakespeare, Miss Sitwell says, life is holy, 
and his work is a hymn to life: ‘Shakespeare is like the sun, that common- 
kissing Titan, having a passion for matter, pure and impure, an energy 
beyond good and evil, an immense benevolence creating without choice or 
preference, out of the need of giving birth to life’ (p. 1). Well, but how 
does Miss Sitwell conciliate this with the annihilating imprecations streaming 
from King Lear and Timon? ‘The night of King Lear would seem to 
blot out all life,’ she says. ‘Here the great creator of these Hymns to Life 
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has given us a work that is largely a diatribe against procreation — uttered, 
perhaps, at a time when darkness had engulfed his own soul.’ I wonder 
whether Miss Sitwell's solution will satisfy many readers: ‘In King Lear, 
in Timon of Athens,’ she says, ‘the diatribes are only the reverse side of 
love’ (p. 2). 

‘Without choice and preference,’ says Miss Sitwell. If Shakespeare 
had been without choice or preference, he would never have had any urge to 
write at all, he would not have been a poet, nay, he would scarcely have 
been a human being. Certainly, he had a choice and a preference, that 
is clear from every one of his plays; and the most important task of 
Shakespearean critics is just this, to find out the nature of his choice and 
preference; and it is a very curious and rather distressing fact that the 
great army of Shakespeare scholars have made so very small a headway 
towards a solution of the problem — the one that matters more than any 
other. 


Oslo. LoRENTZ ECKHOFF. 


Studies in Seventeenth Century Poetic. By RurH WALLERSTEIN. 
x + 421 pp. University of Wisconsin Press, 1950. $ 6.50. 


A less misleading title for the rather inconclusive medley with which Miss 
Wallerstein presents us might have been ‘Some Aspects of Mediaeval 
Thought in the Seventeenth Century’. The book falls quite frankly into 
two distinct parts, the one an account of three groups of funeral elegies on 
which the progress of 17th century poetry is to be demonstrated, the second 
an analysis mainly of three of Marvell’s poems; and the connecting link, 
apart from Marvell's appearance as the author of one of the elegies examined 
in the first part, is that both sections are introduced by long and highly 
erudite exposés of certain elements of neo-Platonic thought through the ages. 
The assumption is that an account of the roots of a given phenomenon will 
explain the phenomenon itself, and that these roots consist entirely. in 
philosophical dicta. But is Donne’s use of imagery really explained by 
representing it as the embodiment of a tradition of opinions on style reaching 
back to Augustine and Tertullian, and was it merely through reading the 
rather abstract statements of the Fathers and of later schoolmen on style 
as taking its form immediately from thought that Donne achieved a style of 
his own? Even if that were so, if Donne’s style was an attempt to put into 
practice what Augustine had preached, as his imagery undoubtedly owes 
much to mediaeval symbolism, the real problem still remains, why did 
Donne and so many other men of the same period before and after him in 
Italy, Spain, England and Germany suddenly turn to this tradition, which 
had always been available but long been disregarded? And here such 
incentives as satiation with the conventional imagery of Petrarchism, the 
turn towards realism exemplified also in the drama, the demand for Burpee 
as the essential ingredient of poetry, most clearly formulated by Marini, 
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the Counter-Reformation, the straining after a new metaphysic that would 
absorb the varieties of experience accumulated by the Renaissance etc. 
would arise as more potent factors. The age of Gothic and that of Baroque 
have many points in common, but in how far is that due to a conscious 
return to the Middle Ages, how far to an unconscious similarity of outlook ? 
The problem is of very great interest, but by the treatment given here it 
is exorcised rather than elucidated. Nor is it very easy to see why this 
discussion of the stylistic theories of past ages was necessary to the 
succeeding analysis of the funeral odes. We see, as was to be expected, 
how Spenserians give place to metaphysicals, and these in their turn 
retreat before the neo-classicists. The really interesting point that Miss 
Wallerstein makes is not the part played by Augustine, Tertullian and the 
rest in this procession, but the way in which, behind the changing outlook 
on style and the shifting ideas, the form of the funeral ode, its traditional 
elements and motifs, remains constant. 

Again in the case of Marvell one wonders whether after the Renaissance 
there is any need to refer a delight in ‘the Book of Creation’ to St. Augustine 
and the schoolmen, and whether a survey of neo-Platonic thought on that 
and kindred subjects is an adequate account of his intellectual climate. 
Altogether, the very long chapter — over a quarter of the whole book — 
on backgrounds and currents reads more like an introduction to Henry More 
than to the member for Hull and author of The Rehearsal Transpros’d and 
the satires. The connection with what follows is however more organic 
than in the first part, for, after being lulled into the assumption that Marvell 
is the depository of the whole tradition of mediaeval philosophy, for which 
little proof is offered beyond such generalities as ‘the tone’ and ‘the pattern 
of key words and concepts’ (p. 320), we are given an analysis of The 
Garden on the supposition that it is an allegory of the hortus conclusus. 
That there are neo-Platonic elements in the poem is fairly clear, but to me 
at least they seem more like the witty, half paradoxical ornamentation of 
a poem that in its mood is much closer to Horace than to Plotinus. Of the 
importance of the Roman tradition Miss Wallerstein is of course aware, in 
theory, as also of the danger of reading too much philosophy into a personal 
lyric, yet the occasional brief reservations in this direction are not enough 
to prevent the impression of a false balance struck between the various 
elements of Marvell's thought and art: mediaeval philosophy is only a small 
part of his background. If that were more clearly brought out, if the purpose 
of the book had been merely to draw attention to aspects of the 17th c. 
which it may be are too often overlooked (one misses mention however of 
such workers in this field as Meissner and Cassirer), one would find it 
easier to do justice to the thoroughness with which that particular stretch 
of country has been mapped out by a scholar who clearly moves about it 


with easy familiarity. 


Sofia. | M. MINcOoFF. 
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John Dryden. By Daviw Nicuot Smitu. (The Clark Lectures 
1948—49.) 93 pp. Cambridge University Press. 1950. 7s. 6d. 


Professor David Nichol Smith discusses in four lectures Dryden's early 
verse and criticism, his plays, his satires and religious poems, and finally 
his translations, odes, and fables. The limited scope of the lectures made 
it necessary for the author to confine himself to those aspects of Dryden's 
work that seemed to him ‘to matter most, with the qualities and features 
to which he owes his fame.’ Most readers will agree with the author as 
to what is of lasting value in Dryden's literary work, and hardly any one 
will find fault with the book because the plays of Dryden's second dramatic 
period are only mentioned in one line. On the other hand the songs from 
the plays might have been discussed, if only on account of the variety of 
metres employed in them. 

Professor Smith clearly belongs to those to whom Dryden is ‘glorious 
John Dryden.’ His little book is unpretentious, yet it contains valuable 
hints for further study, original interpretations, and altogether an approach 
to Dryden’s position in the world of English letters equally critical and 
appreciative. In 1922 T. S. Eliot wrote of Dryden: ‘In the next revolution 
of taste it is possible that poets may turn to the study of Dryden. He 
remains one of those who have set standards for English verse which it 
is desperate to ignore.’* Prof. Smith’s book underlines the importance 
of Dryden once more in drawing attention to what is imperishable in his 
work, and above all in showing the attitude adopted by Dryden towards 
literature, his restless energy, his new ventures, and his unflagging desire 
to perfect himself. 

There is no doubt that the book will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in the study of Dryden. 


Klampenborg (Denmark). H. KossMaNnn. 


Knup Scuisssye, Engelsk Synonymik pa Grammatisk Grundlag. 
94 pp. Kgobenhavn: Einar Harcks Forlag. 1950. 


The study of English synonyms has latterly been somewhat in abeyance. 
Following in the footsteps of Henry Sweet, the great grammarians: 
Jespersen, Poutsma and Kruisinga, had devoted their attention mainly to 
the syntactic aspect of the language, and no linguist of the first magnitude 
had given much thought to a subject that seemed unamenable to systematic 
treatment. In Holland, J. H. A. Giinther published English Synonyms 
Explained and Illustrated in 1904 (4th edition, 1922, 5th edition, by H. G. 
de Maar, 1928). Giinther defined and distinguished English synonyms 


1 Selected Essays, p. 316. 


Sade pani ahead 
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in clusters and pairs, illustrating them with quotations from authors of the 
second half of the 19th century, without, however, giving precise references. 
Nor did he attempt to apply any general principles to the classification and 
delimitation of synonyms; even a definition of the term ‘synonym’ itself is 
lacking. This is typical of the positivist approach to the study of modern 
English which to this day dominates English studies in Holland. 
Professor Schibsbye has made a determined and largely successful effort 
to reduce the chaos of seemingly disconnected facts presented by the field 
of English synonyms to some kind of order, by classifying them according 
to grammatical categories. Basing his enquiry on the limited number of 
a thousand words regarded as essential by H. E. Palmer in his Grammar 
of English Words, he divides them into substantives, adjectives and verbs, 
and then proceeds to apply the various criteria relevant to each of these 
parts of speech. Thus the opposition not-countable — countable helps 
to distinguish such pairs of nouns as arms — weapons, laughter — 
laugh, play — game; coldness, foolishness, etc. contain a notion of adjectival 
predication absent in cold, folly; similarly the presence or absence of verbal 
predication distinguishes extension from extent, expansion from expanse. 
Some nouns containing the idea of verbal predication imply a subject- 
relation, others an object-relation; thus hate, implying ‘somebody hates’ 
differs from hatred implying ‘hating somebody’ (a deep-seated hatred of 
aristocrats), Some nouns denote an idea merely as such, others a special 
variety of the idea; this difference helps to distinguish (mere) laughter 
from (a musical, an ugly, a harsh) laugh, a politician from a statesman, 
a meal from a repast, the end of letter from a happy ending. Among the 
adjectives, the notion of ‘gender’ is employed to distinguish personal 
cleanly, elderly, peaceable, from impersonal clean, old, peaceful. The 
opposition conclusive — non-conclusive, corresponding to that of intransitive 
— transitive in verbs, helps to explain the difference between happy and 
glad (I hope you will be happy — I am glad he has returned), as between 
sad (He felt sad and lonely) and sorry (I am sorry you can't stay), and 


some other pairs. There are also the oppositions reciprocal — non- 
reciprocal (intimate — familiar, mutual — common, etc.), general — actual 
(cleanly — clean, kindly — kind), intentional — unintentional (false — 


wrong), active — passive (mobile — movable), etc. Lastly, among verbal 
synonyms we can distinguish iterative from non-iterative (twinkle — 
shine, batter — strike); verbs with a plural subject or object implied from 
those implying a singular ditto (plunder — rob; rout — defeat); various 
aspects, such as perfective — imperfective (arrest — impede), conclusive 
— durative (shut — close, attempt — try), etc.; verbs denoting an action 
merely as such (take, clothe) from others denoting a special way of 
performing the action (carry, dress); intentional acts or actions from 
unintentional ones (disregard — miss, recollect — remember); etc. 

This bare outline of Professor Schibsbye’s argument naturally fails to 
reproduce various observations and qualifications without which some of 
the above parallels may appear either too absolute or of insufficient general 
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significance. None the less it gives, I believe, a fair idea of the merits as 
well as of the occasional shortcomings of the author's method. As to the 
former, there can be little doubt that an approach to the exceedingly 
complicated interrelations between English synonyms on the lines laid down 
here is bound to lead to fruitful results. One could imagine a revised 
edition of Giinther’s Synonyms, based on 20th century materials, beginning 
with a chapter on principles of classification, with references under the 
various entries. Meanwhile, one or two criticisms of the work before us 
may be in order. In the first place: not all the categories into which 
synonymous nouns, adjectives and verbs are fitted are strictly grammatical 
from an English point of view; thus the English verb does not distinguish 
intention and non-intention, and even some of the aspect categories are 
probably semantic rather than grammatical. More attention might have 
been paid to differences of stylistic stratum; that between aid and help is 
not exhausted by saying that the former implies an object relation, the 
latter a subject. Another drawback is that many of the examples given 
look as if they had been made up for the purpose, while some have a 
somewhat artificial ring. About a dozen appear to have been taken from 
Giinther’s quotations, with occasional changes difficult to account for; 
thus the little deception which he intended to play off upon his sister has 
become a clever deception which he played off upon his sister. A study 
like this should be based on authentic materials properly referenced. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Schibsbye will prepare a revised and 
enlarged English edition of this treatise, so as to make its valuable contents 
accessible to students outside Scandinavia. 


Groningen. R. W. ZANDVOORT 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XVIII 


Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXI, No. 6, December 1950 


With reference to question 43, on the difference between could and was able, 
Mr. B. Kolhorn Visser, of Haarlem, points out that there is a third 
competing construction: knew how to..., as in 


His wife, who was not so pleasant, knew how to read, although I do not suppose 
she ever did so. Stevenson, Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes. 


She did not know how to make tea. Priestley, Good Companions, ch. 2 1, p. 19. 


This locution seems only to be used when the activity in question is a 
skill, an acquired ability of a more or less technical character, not when 
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it is an innate capacity of man or one that he acquires naturally in the 
course of his mental or physical development. Thus we may ask cook 
whether she knows how to skin ray, boast that we know how to make 
an omelette, admit that Mr. So-and-So knows how to choose apt titles 
for his books, but we would not say that baby knows already how to 
walk, or that after the injection the patient knew how to breathe again. 
This difference explains why we find the verb stem with how also used 
after to learn and to forget: She could look about her now, and learn how 
to feel at home in her new quarters — I’ve forgotten how to use a slide- 
rule. The grammatical peculiarity of the construction is, of course, that 
in these cases the verb stem with how is used even though the dependent 
part of the sentence is not a question. 

45. The phrase that’s that is used to indicate that a narrative has been 
brought to a close or a discussion has led to a conclusion, preliminary or 
final, as the case may be, but anyhow, that in some argument a point has 
been reached on which speaker and hearer(s) are agreed. The formula 
is hence necessarily anaphoric: it refers to what has been said before. 
When the conclusion to which some argument has led is mentioned in a 
following sentence, however, we find the expression this is this used, 
which is consequently anticipatory in character. 


“Now listen, Jenny,’ said Keith. “This is this. I love you and you love me. That's 
right, isn’t it?’ Swinnerton, Nocturne, ch, 9, 4., p. 190 f. 


46. A limited number of adverbs and pronouns, as well as the adjectives 
next and last, refer to ideas that belong to the sphere of the speaker, in 
so far that their meaning is determined by, and cannot be divorced from, 
the time when or the place where the speaker uses them. Thus the 
adverbs in Here he comes now suggest no definite local and temporal 
sense apart from the circumstances under which they are employed. When 
such words express time they either refer to the moment of speaking 
(Now’s the time to ask him — Out you go, this very instant), or they 
define the time by reference to the present, as in We have lived here 
these ten years — I saw him a minute ago — Next summer I’m 
going to Switzerland, where these, ago, and next indicate that the time 
is to be reckoned from now, i.e. the moment of speaking. If such words 
have a local meaning they refer to position or direction to/from the place 
where the speaker is at the moment, as in John, come here, please — I 
remember putting my umbrella in t his corner. 

Over against such ‘here-and-now’ words, as they might be called, 
English, like many other languages, possesses a parallel set of ‘there-and- 
then’ words, which are not dependent for their meaning on the time and 
place where they are used, but refer to ideas separated in time and space 
from the speaker, or associated with other persons. Those with a temporal 
meaning indicate a past or future that is thought of as distinctly separated 
from the present. The adverb in There was very little coal to be had just 
then, or the demonstrative pronoun in I shall be in Switzerland that 
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month inevitably suggest a past and a future separated by an interval 
from now, the moment of speaking. Or again, parallel to the ‘here-and- 
now’ words, they define the time by reference to a past or future: All 
that week I had felt unwell — I mean to use those three weeks on 
board to make up for arrears in reading. Those with a local sense refer to 
position in or direction to/from a place different from where the speaker 
is at the moment, or one which is thought of as belonging to the sphere 
of others: Look at those clouds over there — Not many days later 
Derrick was in a crowded train starting from Boulogne to Paris. Thence 
he meant to go to Montreux. 
The whole system might be conveniently represented as follows: 


here now ago this / these hence hither next (morning) last (week) 


| ot | | 
there then before that / those thence thither the next the preceding. 


The parallelism between the adverbs and the pronouns appears from 
their being grouped together in vulgar and dialectal English: this is always 
found grouped with here, that with there, never the other way about. 


This ‘ere bloke says I've pinched ‘is watch. 
I don’t ‘old with that there hoss, sir, and that’s the truth. 


The system is not quite complete or consistent. Thus in some cases 
the so-called demonstrative article is neutral with regard to this difference, 
while in others it is not. At the moment may mean at this as well as 
at that moment: I’m a trifle short of money at the moment — I could not 
recall his name at the moment. At the time, strangely enough, always 
refers to the past, on the other hand; just as at the sight means at that 
sight. And presently, to quote another instance, may point to a time 
by reference to. the present as well as to a past or future: I'll attend to 
you presently — Presently the scene changed. Dutch observes the 
distinction in this case and makes use of different words accordingly: in 
the former case aanstonds, zo meteen; in the latter weldra, korte tijd daarna. 

It need cause no surprise to find that different languages deal variously 
with these local and temporal relations. English shows a decided 


preference for ‘here-and-now' words, Dutch and German for ‘there-and- 
then’ words. 


Here he comes now. Daar komt-ie al. Da kommt er schon. 

What's the meaning of Wat moet dat allemaal betekenen? Was soll 
all this ? das alles heissen ? 

Hence it is that ... Vandaar dat ..._ Daher ... 


Now to turn to our quotation. In hundreds of years ago the adverb 
is used in accordance with what has been said above: ago is a ‘here-and- 
now word and consequently takes the present as a starting-point. But 
in the sun had set an hour ago the time is evidently indicated by reference 
to a past, as is also shown by the use of the pluperfect, so we would 
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expect before. The reason why ago is used seems fairly obvious, however. 
As Professor Bodelsen remarks, whom we are glad to welcome as a 
correspondent, before when accompanied by an adjunct indicating time 
(a minute before, a month before) generally supposes some definite starting- 
point, which is absent here. But even if a definite point of departure 
had been mentioned before, we might have found ago. Dr. Wood obliges 
us with an instance: 


It was nine o'clock in the evening. All was quiet on the little wayside station. 
The platform was deserted, for the last train had left an hour ago, and there would not 
be another until six in the morning. 


The absence in our text of any such indication of definite time which can 
serve as a point of departure, consequently, is only fortuitous. The really 
determining factor, as many correspondents pointed out, is that the author 
is not stating the time objectively, that is from his, the writer's, standpoint, 
but subjectively. He is putting himself in the place of the soldier keeping 
guard, for whom, of course, the sun had set an hour ago. In other words, 
we have to do with a case of reported thought. Such transferences from 
the objective past-time sphere to the subjective present, from the speaker's 
or writer's, that is, to that of the subject spoken or written about, are 
quite frequent. They are sometimes the only indication that we have to 
do with reported style. At the end of the paragraph from which our 
quotation has béen taken there is another and instructive example: 


He raised his face to the sky, studying the stars. Then, taking up a white stone, he 
carried it to a point ten paces beyond the gibbets and in line with them. From there 
(objective; writer’s standpoint) the five gibbets appeared as one, and the five corpses, 
one a little below the other, combined into one black and shapeless clot. Here (subjective; 
soldier's standpoint) he could observe the slow movement of Arcturus behind the tall finger 
of the gibbets and so he would be able to guess the gradual passage of the hours. 


Sometimes there is another motive for such transferences of local and 
temporal relations, one analogous to that conditioning the use of the 
historical or dramatic present, viz. a desire to animate the style. It is in 
human nature, we suppose, to be more interested in the present than in the 
past, Thus the author of the passage last quoted might have begun the 
second sentence with: Now, taking up a white stone.. etc. Such a change 
from the past into the present would have made for a certain liveliness, but 
the writer may well have wanted to avoid this on purpose. 

47. The Widow of Ephesus and the city of Ephesus, although to the 
eye noun-groups of the same construction pattern, belong really to different 
types. This is brought out phonetically: widow has full, city medium 
stress: [Sa ‘widou av ‘efisas] as against [3a ,siti av ‘efisas]. It also seems 
to me that the city of would be spoken in a rather quicker tempo and with 
a lower intonation than the widow of. This phonetic difference is the 
outward and audible symbol of a different relation between the component 
parts. In the widow of Ephesus the phrase of Ephesus is an adjunct 
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defining widow, just as in The Barber of Seville, Saul of Tarsus, as 
Dr. Wood remarks, of John of Gaunt, Drummond of Hawthornden. In the 
city of Ephesus, on the other hand, of makes city into an adjunct to Ephesus. 
Of is unique among prepositions in that it can make a preceding noun into 
an adjunct to a following (a pound of tea, a quarter of an hour, the month 
of March). Observe that in all these cases the full stress falls on tea, 
hour, March, and that pound, quarter and month are medium-stressed. 
In the terminology of the word-group theory: widow and city are both 
leading elements, but widow is at the same time the dominant element, that 
is to say semantically it is the weightier of the two, whereas in the city of 
Ephesus it is Ephesus that dominates. There is a parallel difference 
between The City of London and the city of London. 

Dr. Wood has another, in my opinion unobjectionable, interpretation. He 
calls the relationship in the city of Ephesus appositional, like Latin Urbs 
Roma or German die Stadt Kéln. This view explains why in some cases 
an of-adjunct competes with an appositional noun. Thus we find 


The empire of Morocco takes its name from the city Morocco founded in 1062. 
Margoliouth, Mohammedanism, Home Univ. Libr., p. 20. 


And we find indiscriminately the title (of) Caliph, the name (of) Smith. 

It may be noted in conclusion that the difference in the relationship 
between the component members of the widow of Ephesus and the city of 
Ephesus explains the different structure of the Dutch and German 
equivalents. The widow of Ephesus requires van (von); the city of 
Ephesus in translated by an appositional noun group without a preposition. 

48. Most correspondents held that it is to eat that is made negative by 
not, but that can easily be disproved. The soldier did decide to eat, only 
not until after midnight, so that it is the italicized words that are negatived. 
It may not be superfluous to observe that such sentences are not held to be 
negative: hence we do not find to do in them. Sentences are only said to 
be negative when the applicability of the predicate to the subject is denied. 

The word dawn as used in this sentence is a class-noun; the article 
preceding it is of the defining kind, and the interpretation is consequently: 
the dawn that would follow the night in question. Absence of the definite 
article would have been quite possible, only it would have changed dawn 


into an abstract noun, meaning something like: the reappearance of the sun 
always following night. 


XIX 


49. When Constance came to bed, half an hour later, 


Bennett, Old Wives’ Tale, I ch. 2.3. pete ger) ete MGs 


Can you suggest any reason why the author should have repeated bed, 
instead of saying in it, or in hers? 
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50. The effect of the newcomers’ entry on Monsieur and Madame Josef was much like 
that of the arrival of dogs on a company of cats. Rose Macaulay, Going Abroad, ch. 23. 


It is still usual to call of-adjuncts in certain of their functions ‘genitive- 
equivalents’. We hold this view to be a fallacy. 

Explain why it would be impossible to use a genitive construction for 
the arrival of dogs and a company of cats. 


51. She was really happiest alone with her house and garden, because as she said, one 
never knows anybody so well as one knows oneself. V. Sackville-West, Her Son, 
in Albatross Book of Short Stories, p. 304. 

They (scil. twin sisters) were strong, active, daring, and very good-looking, and 
anyone would have thought that Mary was a wonder if there had been no Jeanie always 
to go one better. L. A. G. Strong, The Burial Race, ib. p. 362. 

Monsieur Josef had been requested to transmit the information that anyone who 
started trouble would be bound hand and foot forthwith. Rose Macaulay, Going Abroad. 
che 23: 

Everyone gave way to him, and he despised everybody. Hugh Walpole, The Secret 
City, p. 353. 


What is the difference in meaning between the compound indefinite 
pronouns in ~body and in -one (anybody/-one; somebody/-one; everybody/ 
-one; nobody|-one)? 

Answers and comments to be sent to: 


Haarlem (Holland), P, A. ERabEs. 
Frans Halsstraat 21. 


[With reference to the last paragraph of the Postscript on p. 237 of the December number 
Dr. Maria Schubiger (Basel) writes: 

‘I believe that ‘’... or proof to be sent’ is due to the fact that “... or proof sent” 
would mean two strong stresses on consecutive syllables. This is not the case with 
*“... Manuscripts returned”, 

There is in English a tendency to avoid «wo consecutive stresses, if this can easily be 
done. Cf, There ‘isn’t much ‘time, with: There’s ‘plenty of ‘time (not: There’s ’much 
"time); He ‘doesn't ’smoke much, with: He ’smokes a good ’deal (not: He ‘smokes much); 
I ‘didn’t see ‘anybody (more rarely: I ’s w ‘nobody). 

This is, of course, British English, wh’ch is the only form of English I am familiar 
with. But it is quite probable that there is the same tendency in American, which would 
explain your quotation.’ 


Apropos of the third quotation on p. 203 of the October number (1950): 

He wants the Arabs departed. TLS, 23 Dec., 1920 — 

Professor E. V. Gatenby (Ankara, Turkey) remarks: ‘I think there can be no doubt 
that this was a Times misprint of “deported”. The structure as it stands is not, I 
think, “a rare instance of an intransitive participle used in this way’, but a mere 
error.. — Ed.] 


48 
Brief Mention 


La Comédie des Erreurs. Traduction de A. Koszut. (Collection 
Shakespeare, Texte et Traduction, Publiée sous la direction de 
A. Koszut.) xxxiii + 164 pp. Paris: Société des Belles- 
Lettres. 1949, 


Professor Koszul’s introduction to his critical edition and translation of The Comedy of 
Errors not only gives the student the necessary information about the date and sources, but 
it provides him with an analysis of the play, in which the stress is laid on the general 
characteristics of this comedy and on its originality when compared with its models, The 
text occasionally differs from that of the folio, but all the new readings are discussed in 
the notes, which also elucidate the more difficult phrases and puns. Some may not agree 
with the editor as to the date of the play (see for instance Q., Chambers and Professor 
Alexander), and think that 1590 is too early, or too late. Others may prefer to credit 
Shakespeare with more Latin than does Professor Koszul and suggest that without being 
a scholar after Jonson’s heart, Shakespeare may have read Plautus’.and Terence’s plays 
at school, Some may consider it wrong to treat The Comedy of Errors as ‘une ceuvre 
ow l’artifice est l'art méme’ and dismiss this as ‘special pleading’; yet we may compare 
this with Coleridge’s view and think it justified. Professor Koszul is surely right when 
he stresses the symmetry of the construction, the deliberate use of parallelism and contrast, 
and the lack of realism (he stresses this in his translation by calling the dramatis personae: 
‘Entreparleurs’), though we may not quite see how for all its counterpoint this ‘jeu 
évidemment trés irréaliste’ could be presented ‘dans une stylisation franchement hiératique’. 
Though stressing this feature of the play, Professor Koszul does not fail to point out 
Shakespeare's tentative characterisation, but he insists that the play should be treated as 
something that can delight when seen on the stage, however improbable the data may be. 

The same principle obtains in this as in the translation of the other plays already 
published in this series, a principle which proves very successful in this case. We may 
occasionally disagree with some word, but we should be at a loss to suggest a better one. 
Professor Koszul has succeeded in being accurate in his translation and in making the 
text sound like a really lively play. What should most be praised is the art of the 
scholar who, knowing all the facts and taking into account the results of recent research, 


can present them in such an engaging manner and keep a perfect balance between 
scholarship and criticism, 


Liége. IRENE SIMON, 


[Bibliography in the next number] 


Old English 2~ a’ 


By the ordinary rules of Old English phonology, PrGmce. a of a fully- 
_stressed syllable, not before a nasal, should, in WS., appear as a only if, 
in PrE., a back vowel followed. Hence the variation in the normal 
-o-paradigm: deg, deges, dege ~ dagas, daga, dagum (OHG. tag, tages, 
tage; taga, tago, tagum). ‘This state of affairs should of course imply 
the statement: ‘In WS. there exists a bipartite phoneme e/a materialising 
either as 2 or a’ — just as, for MnE., we may say: ‘there exists a phoneme 
of three parts ’k/k/k’ materialising as k’ in keep, as kin call and as ’k in cool.’ 
But, surprisingly, the difference e/a is in fact a difference between 
phonemes in WS., for the two components are kept apart by at least the 
pairs: 
stele (ds., from stel ‘place’) / stale (agds. nap., from stalu ‘theft’ ); 
wele (ds., from wel ‘slaughter’) / wale (agds. nap., from walu 1) ‘ridge’, 
2) ‘wale’). 
These pairs are definitive, irrespective of our opinion of the suitability of 
applyiny normal ‘parts of speech’ to Old English?. According to our 
views on parts of speech, we may or may not be inclined to add to our 
definitive pairs some or all of the following sets: — 


ds. -d-stem agds. nap.° -a-stem Ist sg. prés. ind. & 
sg. pres. subj. 
6th class, strong vb. 


feere (from fer) fare (from faru) fare (from faran) 
gteefe (from gref) grafe (from grafan) 
hlede (from hled) hlade (from hladan) 
swede (from swed) swade (from swadu)* 

weede (from wed) wade (from wadan)® 


It is clear that we have here an example of that phenomenon which, at 
Leeds Studies in English v, 99, I have called the ‘phonematologisaticn of 


* TI should like to express my thanks to Mr A. Campbell (Oxford), for advice on various 
points which have arisen in the present study. 

1 D. Jones, The Phoneme § 21. 

2 I may quote from my note AMA xliii, 227: ‘Take, for instance, the expression cene hi 
weredon at v. 283 of .. The Battle of Maldon.. Students are frequently asked whether 
cene is the nom’ pl. masc. of the adj. cene “brave” (“‘they, the brave ones, defended 
themselves”) or whether it is the adv. cene “bravely” (‘they defended themselves bravely’). 
In fact the question is an improper one and the student’s answer should be “Both”.’ 

3 Nap. is rare in early West Saxon (P. J. Cosijn, Alfwestsachsische Grammatik II § 13). 
4 On the difficult case wrec a wracu, see below. 

5 Sufficient attestation for the forms will be found in J. Bosworth and T, N. Toller, 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (and Supplement) and C. W. M. Grein, Sprachschatz der angel- 
sdchsischen Dichter, s. vv. 


E. S. XXXII. 1951. 4 
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a phonetic difference’, a phenomenon well-discussed by Gy. Laziczius in 
his excellent Bevezetés a fonoldgidba (§ 16 ff.) — of which, despite 
Professor Daniel Jones’ recent book (referred to above), a translation is 
a desideratum. One of Laziczius’ own examples (a Hungarian one) will 
sufficiently illustrate the point (I quote from my summary, locs, cit2)3218 
the dialects of the Csangés of Moldavia standard Hungarian a (pronounced 


a) appears as 4 in general but as a before 4 in the next syllable; thus d.® 
éran = s. arany “gold” but d. 4pdm = s. apém “my father” .... since 
no pair of words is distinguished only by the difference a : 4, a and 
& are not two different phonemes.. Wichmann has pointed out that in 


one Csang6 settlement (Szabéfalva) the expected a before 4 in the next 
_ syllable does not always appear; this is due to analogy; thus d. ala (instead 


of d. *ala) = s. ala “under” by analogy with d. 4latt = s. alatt “under”. 


Similarly in the word d. rakdsz (instead of d. *rakasz) “das Legen, das 
Setzen” the 4 is due to analogy with the verb d. rak = s. rak “legen, 
setzen” in whose conjugation forms with 4 (regularly) predominate (cf. 
pres. ind. subjective s. rakok, raksz, rak, rakunk, raktok, raknak, etc.); but 


in d. rakasz ““Haufen” we have the phonologically regular form with d. a-d. 


In this way in the dialect of Szabéfalva the two words rakdsz ““Haufen” 
and raékasz “das Legen, das Setzen’’ are distinguished by the difference 


a: a. We must therefore say that, in this dialect, a and 4 are two distinct 
phonemes whereas in general in the dialects of the Csangés of Moldavia 
they are, as ‘we have seen, merely two phonetic variants of one phoneme.’ 
A Polish and a Ukrainian example of the same phenomenon are given by 
Zd. Stieber, Lingua Posnaniensis i, 83-6 (and cf. my remark in my review 
of this new periodical, Medium Aivum...... yi 

So far I have confined the discussion to the West Saxon dialect of Old 
English and this is of intent. A priori, there seems no reason why the 
phonematologisation -:nder discussion here should not be of Primitive 
English or even A: lo-Frisian age. But, for most of England, the 
comparative paucity ot Old English texts would render the finding of 
evidence rather difficult and, in Later English, with its bulk of texts, we 
could not in general expect to find any indication of an earlier phonematic 
difference e/a, for, in Middle English, both elements of the difference 
must appear as a. In Kent and some parts of Mercia, PrE, 2 > e, PrE 
a > 2, and this last 2 gives ea by backmutation in most cases. In the 
early Middle English texts of these areas (e.g. in the texts of the ‘Katherine 
Group’) a PrE phonematic difference e/a could thus be reflected though 
ultimately, the reflecting difference must be eliminated here too if only 
because of the dialectal encroachment of a-forms on e-.? Here too ihe 
search for evidence would be difficult. 


6 d. = dialect, s. = standard. 
* R. Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen grammatik § 
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But in any case there seem to be indications, though they are tenuous 
and difficult, that the West Saxon state of affairs with its phonematic 
difference e/a is not reproduced in the other dialects. Lindisfarne has nas. 
fer, ~faer (5x) and, in so far as this word had an inflected dative singular 8, 
it must surely have been *fere (not recorded); the present subjunctive of 
fara is recorded seven times as ~)fere, -)faere® so that there at all events 
the distinction under discussion does not obtain. In the Vespasian Psalter 
nap. swede occurs 16,5; 17,37; 76,20; Hymn 13,25 and this form clearly 
corresponds to a WS. swepe, not swabe. The abstracts cognate with 
Gothic wrikan OE. wrecan are difficult; the following types call for mention 
here (I add their West Saxon correspondents, real or potential, in square 
brackets []): 


A) PrGme. *wréka-, n. > Norwegian rak [WS. wr&c]; 

B) PrGmce. *wréko-, f. > OHG. raéhha [WS. wré&c, as. wr&ce]; 

C) PrGmc. *wréki-, f. (existence doubtful — cf. Gothic wrekei, Ic. rekr, 
adj.) [WS. nas. wré&c]; 

D) PrGmc. *wrekd-, f. (no evidence for actual existence but the type 
would be normal (Gothic giba to giban)) [WS. wrecu]; 

E) PrGme. *wraka-, n. > MnE. wrack [WS. wrec]; 

F) PrGmc. *wrako-, f. > Gothic wraka [WS. wracu]. 


In later English NED. wrake, sb.1 clearly represents Type F; NED. wreak, 
sb., in so far as it is a northern form and not due to analogy, is doubtless 
Type B and NED. is thus probably right in taking wreche, sb. in its 
entirety as Type B also (thus not as Type D). It is usual to take WS. 
wrec, n. — as also OS. wrak(sith) — with a short vowel (thus Type E)", 
but Grein, op. cit., enters ‘wr&c, n.’ (thus Type A). There seems however 
little to support his view which doubtless took its origin in metrical 
considerations (neuter gender coupled with long vowel), considerations 
which to-day are not so safe as in his time. Acceptance of the existence 
of Type E would give us a further pair to be considered among the pairs 
differing only by e/a viz. ds. wrece (Type E) / agds. wrace (Type F — 
a certain type), were it not for the complications introduced into the 
phonematology by the c (wrace as [’wratfe] or [’wrake]?). I cannot 
approve of C, Grimm's presentation of the relevant forms in his Glossar 
zum Vespasian-Psalter und den Hymnen. He has the entry: ‘wreocu f. 
(6) “vindicta, ultio”; gs. wrece Hy 7,67; as. wrece 17,48; 57,11; 139,13; 
wrec’. 149,7; gp. wreca 93,1’, from which gp. wreca 93,1 has been omitted 


8 L. Blakeley, Accusative-dative syncretism in the Lindisfarne Gospels, English and 
~ Germanic Studies i, 6-31. 
9 D. E. Chadwick, Index Verborum to the Lindisfarne Gospels (a Leeds M. A. thesis, 


still unpublished). 
10 ed. H. Sweet, The Oldest English Texts pp. 183-420. 
11 So F. Holthausen, Altenglisches etymologisches Wéorterbuch s.v.; J. H. Gallée, Alt- 


sachsische Grammatik : Worterverzeichnis s.v. 
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(an additional occurrence). All the occurrences are unfortunately gender- 
less. It is clear that as. wrec given by Grimm (following Sweet, ed. cit.) 
as erroneous is not so, for it corresponds to WS. wrec (Type E) and gp. 
wreca could be the correct genitive plural to this form (= WS. wraca); 
gp. wreca could be the same form, with e for z by analogy as in gp. dega 
(4x) ~ dega, dega (6x)**. As. and gs. wrece could of course be Type B 
(a type not definitively recorded until the Middle English period) but they 
could equally correspond to a WS ags. wrece (instead of wrace = 
Vespasian Psalter *wrece) from WS. wracu (the very common Type F)*. 
If this view of Vespasian Psalter ags. wrece be accepted, then it would 
appear to imply a PrE. ds. wrece (Type E) = ag(d)s. wrece (Type F), 
a state of affairs in contradistinction to that discussed here, WS. ds. wrece 
(Type E) | agds. wrace (Type F). The following citations from the 
Lindisfarne Gospels*® are also relevant: meh ceigende p ic sie godes 
wracco ‘me clamans esse sacrilegum’ Mt. Pref. 1,9; to symble biddanne 
geddung fro’ widua setted*® wraco fro’ wideruarde his fro’ unrehtwis doeme 
giwigende ‘ad semper orandum parabolam de uidua ponit ultionem de 
aduersario suo ab iniquo iudice postulante’’ L. Pref. 9,12; w%reccum 
geswuing ‘plagis uapulabit’ L 12,48; god ne doed pf wrecco Sara gecorenra 
his ‘dominus autem non faciet uindictam electorum suorum’ L 18,7; doed 
wrecce Sara ‘faciet uindictam illorum’ L 18,8. Forms from Rushworth? 
can only be of interest if they differ from the corresponding ones in 
Lindisfarne for it is very clear that the scribe of Rushworth? had access 
to the completed Lindisfarne gloss 17; Rushworth? has wreccum at L 12,48, 
wraco at L 18,7; L 18,8 (thus only the last two independent). It is not 
possible to assign all these Northumbrian forms to their Types — they 
are unfortunately genderless, for p wrecco is not an indication of true 
gender in Lindisfarne’*. Perhaps it will suffice to say here that the 
Northumbrian state of affairs represented by them offers no sign of 
parallelism to WS. ds. wrece / agds. wrace”, 

-Since evidence for the phonematologisation of e/a seems to be lacking 
in the non-West Saxon dialects and we even have slight indications against 
it, it is possible that the phenomenon is purely West Saxon. It is then 
probable that the Frisian state of affairs, at first sight rather similar (cf. 


oa These forms are (tacitly) approved in the fresh collations of R. Roberts, Leeds Studies 
in English i, 22-3 and S. H. Kuhn, Journal of English and Germanic Philology x|, 344-7. 
13 Grimm, op. cit. s.v. deg. 

14 Under any view there seems no justification for Grimm’s headword wreocu (T 

; y ‘ j rs ype D). 
15 W. W. Skeat, The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian and Old Mercian 
versions (also fresh collations by D. E. Chadwick, C. B. Judge and A. S. C. Ross) 
16 Altered from seftes. 

*7 Uz. Lindeléf, Die stidnorthumbrische Mundart des 10. Jahrhunderts, Preoe 

a @) 2 A. S. C. Ross, Sex and gender in the Lindisfarne Gospels, Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology xxxv, 321-30; U. Lindelof, Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Altnorthumbri- 
schen, pp. 1-26. 

19 Lindisfarne cc after short vowel = WS. c (see K, Luick, Archiv fiir das Studium 
der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen cii, 58 ff.). 
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forms such as ns. fere, seke = OE. faru, sacu, as against ns. klage = 
OHG. klaga), is not to be directly connected with that in West Saxon. 
It may well be due to various analogies’; in any case its further investig- 
ation would be a matter for the Frisian specialist for it is clear that the 
present-day dialects would be deeply involved. 

Turning now to the explanation of the phonematologisation. The West 
Saxon .phenomenon may most simply be regarded as being due to the 
_ occurrence of an ‘irregular’ a before front vowels in certain paradigms, of 
which the following are the main types (irregular a in clarendon): 


(1) -&stem, short root-syllable. 


ns. sacu nap. sacca, sace 
as. sace 

foe ey gp. sac(en)a 
dS. 45 dp. sacum 


(2) -6/-a-adjective, strong. 


™ AO op 


Singular Plural 
m. n. f. m. n. f 
hwet hwet hwatu hwate 
hwetne ae hwate Bee 
hwates hwetre hwetra 
hwatum A hwatum 
hwate 
adv. e 
(3) Present paradigm and past participle, sixth class of strong verbs. 
Ind. Sg. 1 fare 
2 feerst 
3 ferp 
Pt. farab 
Subj. Sg. fare 
Pl. faren 
Imp. Sg. far 
Inf. faran 
Infl. Inf. — farenne 
Pres. Part. farende 


Past Part. faren 21, 


The explanation of the irregular a usually given is simply — analogy. 
The explanation ‘analogy’, so universally satisfying in junggrammatisch 
days, to-day nearly always requires a little investigation before it can really 
be accepted. In the first place there are certainly some isolated and 
obvious analogies in the opposite direction, thus with e for regular a e.g. 
dp. hors(c)hwelum™. Certainly, too, analogy will account for the 
levelling of one vowel in the present paradigm of verbs such as faran, for 


20 See W. L. van Helten, Altostfriesische Grammatik § 48; T. Siebs, Zur Geschichte 
der englisch-friesischen Sprache § 4. 

21 These three paradigms seem well-attested as normal, though, in the second, asf. 
gsmn. and ismn. with a are less ‘safe’ than the other forms. 

22 A. S.C. Ross, The Terfinnas and Beormas of Ohthere, p. 20. 
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strong verbs of other classes do maintain one vowel throughout the paradigm 
(save in 2nd and 3rd sg. pres. ind.); a variation between regular 2 and 
analogical a in the present would naturally cause an analogical a to coexist 
with regular 2 in the past participle. Analogy is certainly the explanation 
of nap. sace (a regular in the alternative saca) and is at least a reasonable 
explanation for the singular for, in the great majority of nouns, one vowel 
is maintained throughout the singular™. But in the adjective paradigm it 
is very difficult to see why the analogy did not go just the opposite way — 
why we do not have, for instance, as a normal (instead of an abnormal) 
type dsmn. *hwatum (or *hweatum if we assume the analogy to have 
taken place before back-unmlaut )**. 

Very tentatively, therefore, I here put forward a suggestion and I first 
consider three developments of ‘PrGmce. ai’ — which I will call I, 1 and II.” 
In his Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache §§ 121-2, K. Luick 
has attempted an explanation of the rather curious development usually 
stated as ‘PrGmc. ai > OE. 4. With slight modification 1 adopt his 
suggestion, expressing it phonematically. I say then that the double 
phoneme ai/e mostly materialised as ae save where it was later to be mutated 
(inf. *xaetan ~& 3rd sg. pres. ind. *xaitib — OE. hatan, h&tt). [1] ae 
naturally gave [2] we with fronting. At this point there are really only 
two possible developments — either the diphthong is maintained or it is 
monophthongised. In the former case this will involve a subconscious 
tendency to dissimilate the two elements (for 2 and e lie very close) and 
one way of doing this is to change the first element to a. This process 
leads to Development I: [2] ze > [3] ae > a. The other possibility, 
monophthongisation, may be effected by assimilation — e.g. by making 
both elements «2 — hence Development II: [2] ze > [3] &. It is to 
this Development II no doubt that ‘PrGme. ai > OFris. é’ is chiefly due, 
‘PrGmc. ai > OFris. a’ being due to Development I (as in Old English), 
though there are doubtless intricacies of detail; cf., for instance, OFris. 
ath éth = OE. 4b Gothic aibs*®, To a very similar development — 
Development III — one taking place as early as Stage [1] ae, must be due 
the representation of ‘PrGmc. ai’ found in Old Saxon and Dutch viz. 
PrGmc. ai > é’ — besides the unmonophthongised form (ei, etc.) still 


to be found there, as is, in general, the rule in High G O 5 
MnDutch eed: German eid)?" n High German (OSax. é6 


23 In cases such as nas. manne ds. menn, 


because there is no distinguishing ending. 
24 dsmn. gledum is not uncommon (see Bosworth and Toller, 


a . cit, s.v.) but this is 
presumably gl#dum (so Holthausen, op. cif. s. + chedeea i 
fat glaber MnE. lad. p. cit. s.v.) to IndE. *ghlédh- beside *ghladh- in 


25 The problem afforded by the western West Germanic devel i 
; ts of this diphthon 
has been much discussed, see, for instance, A. Cam rabieney S : 
: nn 3 Li ’ . pbell, T ct t > : 

Society 1935, p, 90 ff. and (where further eine tS pep bet e 
26 Van Helten, op. cif. § 22; Siebs, op. cit. § . 
27 Gallée, op. cit. § 89; A. Lasch, Mittelniederdeutsche Grammati 

Ris, Mtg aps , ; atik § 110. 5; J. ; 
Mittelniederlandische Grammatik § 26; W. Braune, Althociesaon ripe! - a 


the vowel might well have escaped levelling 


Se ee 
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The development of ‘PrGmc. ai’ — whatever its Indoeuropean origin 
— in final unstress is difficult; cf., on the one hand OHG. fora = Greek 
maga, on the other npm. OHG. heile = Greek xotlor — the locus classicus 
of the discussion is still A. Walde, Die germanischen Auslautsgesetze...... 
The normal Old English development is clearly that given by Luick, 
op. cit. § 300, and is in effect simply Development III viz. -ai > -%, then, 
with shortening, -z, then PrE. unstressed -x > -e; cf., for instance, npm. 
‘eppilz’ on the Ruthwell Cross™*, npm. WS. hale = Greek xoiou. 

I am now in a position to formulate my tentative suggestion. It is simply 
that, as far as Old English is concerned, Development III is not the only one 
in final unstress: I suggest that, beside it, Development I was also present 
to some extent and that it is primarily to this Development I that some 
of the West Saxon phenomena discussed above are due. On this 
assumption, we should have, at some stage in the parent of West Saxon, 
anpm. *xweté © *xwet#; then, with velarisation of the stem -z before 
a back vowel and shortening of the finals, *xwata ~ *xwete — hence 
finally, with the aid of plural forms such as napn. hwatu, dp. hwatum, 
the generalisation of the form hwate in npm. In asf., *xwete (IndE. -am, 
Lat. bonam) would then have coexisted with npm. *xwata © *xwete 
and the generalisation of hwate in npm. might well have brought it into 
‘dominance in asf. also. In considering the adverb and instrumental singular 
we must further take account of the state of affairs after the operation of 
i-umlaut and after the vowel-shift in unstressed syllables (PrE. i, 2,e > e). 
If we imagine that the alternation 2 & a persisted in npm. and asf. until 
after the operation of the vowel-shift, then we should have an adverbial 
form *xwete (< *xwaté; IndE. -éd, cf. OLat. FAcILvMED, Lat. facillimé)” 
identical with one of the two variants *xweete ~ *xwate in npm. and asf.; 
the dominance of hwate in npm. and asf. would then result in the dominance 
of the adverb hwate too. In the adverb there is also the possibility of a 
contributory influence — that of a coexisting adverb in IndE. -d6d (thus 
PrE. *xwato > *hwata) with the ending of OHG. adv. gérno (such 
adverbs in -a appear actually to exist in the Lindisfarne Gospels, e.g. éada 
= OSax, ddo, beside éa3e*°). The ending of the OE. instrumental singular 
of adjectives is presumably the same as that of the Latin second declension 
locative singular, OLat. -ei*!; the regular form *xweti has clearly been 
eliminated and, naturally, in favour of a form with a, now, on the above 
‘theory, the dominant vowel of the paradigm. Here again the possibility 
of a contributory cause viz. a coexisting is. *xwatu (OHG. blintu) should 


28 B. Dickins and A. S. C. Ross, The Dream of the Rood, p. 28. 

22 Cf, A. S. C. Ross, Leeds Studies in English ii, 88. 

30 A. S. C. Ross, Studies in the Accidence of the Lindisfarne Gospels, p. 106. 

31 The form is clear in the -id-stems: Is. Brundisii (distinct from gs. CQNSILI); see 
F. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre § 193 and cf. Oscan 


comenei. 
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be borne in mind — for possible examples of this ending in Lindisfarne 
see Ross, op. cit. p. 107.° ; 

The irregular a of the -d-paradigm can be explained in a manner exactly 
similar. We imagine the alternation *saka ~© *sak& to have existed in the 
dative singular (Gothic gibai) with Developments I and III, whence, finally, 
*saka co *seeke and generalisation of sace under the influence of ns. sacu. 
In gs. *saca (Gothic gibos) may well have coexisted with szce at some 
time but the pull of ns. sacu was no doubt sufficient to make a dominant 
both in gs. and ds. Sace © sece in gds. with sece in as. (IndE. -am, Lat. 
mensam) would then have made a dominant in as. also. 


Birmingham. Atan S. C. Ross. 


The Setting of 
The Tua Mariit Wemen and the Wedo 


The contrast between the idyllic nature prelude and the shameless 
conference of the Tretis of the Tua Mariit Wemen and the Wedo is 
stylistic rather than thematic. By means of the Midsummer Eve setting and 
the chanson d’aventure overture, William Dunbar actually created an 
atmosphere wholly conducive to the irregular behavior of the three women. 
Assuredly, the mellifluous diction did not conceal from the sophisticated 
court of James IV of Scotland the significance of the reference to St. John’s 
Eve, an occasion traditionally devoted to unrestrained merrymaking. The 
familiar opening with the poet setting forth in quest of adventure,’ though 
sometimes appropriated by composers of religious verse, was nevertheless 
so intimately related to secular lyric that Dunbar’s audience probably did 
not for one moment mistake the brilliant satire for a work of moral purpose. 


Against the background of medieval love song, the tone of the introduction 
was far from innocent: 


Apon the Midsumer ewin, mirriest of nichtis, 

I muvit furth allane, neir as midnight wes past, 

Besyd ane gudlie grene garth, full of gay flouris, 

Hegeit, of ane huge hicht, with hawthorne treis; 

Quhairon ane bird, on ane bransche, so birst out hir notis 
That neuer ane blythfullar bird was on the beuche harde: 


32 In so far as gsmn. hwafes has a real existence as a normal form (cf. p. 53, foot- 
note 21, above), it is readily explained as due to the dominant a. 


1 For a full discussion of this device, see H. E. Sandi The ‘ f ext 
Middle English (Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1913). SOE Ee Sa ata! 
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Quhat throw the sugurat sound of hir sang glaid, 

And throw the sauar sanative of the sueit flouris, 

I drew in derne to the dyk to dirkin eftir myrthis; 

The dew donkit the daill, and dynarit the foulis.2 ll. 1-10 


Yet Schipper by impiication questioned the appropriateness of the 
introduction, observing that it was at striking variance with the conversation 
of the ‘thre gay ladeis.’* Ten Brink noticed a shocking discrepancy 
between their cynical remarks and the ‘charming picture... of their 
outward appearance.’* The imagery was nonetheless conventional: 


Thair mantillis grein war as the gress that grew in May sessoun, 
Fetrit with thair quhyt fingaris about thair fair sydis: 

Off ferliful fyne favour war thair faceis meik, 

All full of flurist fairheid, as flouris in June; 

Quhyt, seimlie, and soft, as the sweit lillies; 

New vpspred vpon spray, as new spynist rose... Il. 24-29 


Subsequently, Rachel Annand Taylor exaggerated the contrast rather 
flamboyantly: ‘It is as if an early Rubens were mingled with an early 
Rabelais, with a dash of Boccaccio — almost.’> Emphasizing the difference 
between introduction and central subject matter, however, not only obscures 
the special relevance of the testimonies, but also the author’s skillful 
integration of the parts. 

In the notes to the standard edition of Dunbar’s poetry, Walter Gregor 
was satisfied to quote in connection with the Midsummer Eve setting an 
almost meaningless comment from Pinkerton’s Ancient Scotish Poems 
(1786): “This seems to have been a favourite period with our early poets...’® 
Obviously, this casual observation takes no account of the complex of folk 
customs entering into the main summer celebration, which began on the 
night of June 23, St. John’s Eve, and continued through Midsummer Day. 
Yet, the presence of the ladies in the ‘grene arbeir’ at midnight and to a 
large extent their lewd reflections are explicable by reference to the gala 
season, which was traditionally characterized by frivolous conduct. From 
time immemorial the summer solstice had been the occasion of an important 
agricultural festival. The fertility spirit was the basic motivation of the 
various lustral and oblatory gestures performed in the vicinity of the 
ceremonial bonfire.* Around the fire danced the ecstatic folk, for good 
luck flinging in medicinal herbs.* Following custom, men and boys occa- 


2 William Dunbar, The Poems, ed. John Small, STS, Edinburgh and London, 1884-93, 

II, 30-47. This edition of the poem is cited throughout. 

3 Jakob Schipper, William Dunbar: Sein Leben und seine’ Gedichte (Berlin, 1884), 
. 133 £. 

c Bernhard Ten Brink, History of English Literature, trans. L. D. Schmitz (New York, 

1883-96), II (Pt. 2), 74. 

5 R.A. Taylor, Dunbar: The Poet and His Period (London, 1931), p. 50. 

6 Dunbar, STS, III, 69. 

7 EE. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 1903), I, 124-7. 

8 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (3d ed.; New York, 1935), X, 162-3. 
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sionally leaped through the flames,’ and rolled blazing wheels downhill.*° 
In connection with Dunbar’s satire, it is important to note that the festival 
was also a season for mating,11 to which motif many of the secondary 
manifestations of Midsummer are directly traceable. The subject of wed- 
lock and of the joys and sorrows appertaining to that condition was the 
whole concern of the women: 


Bewrie, said the Wedo, 3e weddit wemen 3ing, 

Quhat mirth 3e fand in maryage, sen 3e war menis wyffis; 

Reueill gif 3e rewit that rakles conditioun? 

Or gif that ever 3e luffit leyd vpone lyf mair 

Nor thame that 3e 3our fayth hes festinit for euir? 

Or gif 3e think, had 3e chois, that 3e wald cheis better ? Il. 41-46 


Their subsequent reflections on love and marriage, though disgraceful, 
nevertheless mirror a major interest of the period; for example, on St. John’s 
Eve maidens were accustomed to use prognostic charms relating to 
marriage.” 

By the end of the Middle Ages, St. John’s Eve unquestionably was less 
an occasion for religious activity, Christian or heathen, than a holiday 
marked by drinking, feasting, and dancing of social intent. The Church 
obscured the original significance of the observances by ordaining that the 
nativity of John the Baptist be celebrated at Midsummer. The effect seems 
to have been that the two traditions became inextricably entangled, and 
survived largely as form without special meaning. That the holy impli- 
cations of the féte were frequently ignored is argued by the fact that a 
monk of Winchelscombe in the fifteenth century found to be still appropriate 
a twelfth century complaint ** against Midsummer carousals. Obviously, 
the sermon preserved in MS. Harley 2345 was directed against such 
sacrilegious revelers as the personages of the Tua Mariit Wemen and 


the Wedo: 


Dico ejus [S. Johannis] Nativitatem cum gaudio; non illo tamen gaudio quo Stulti 
vani, & prophani amatores mundi hujus, accensis Ignibus per plateas (Anglice, Bone-fires) 


turpibus & illicitis Ludis, Commessationibus, & Ebrietatibus, Cubilibus, & Impudicitijs 
intendentes, eam celebrare solent. 


Dicamus | de tripudijs que in Vigilia S. Johannis fieri solent; quorum tria genera. 
[A description of the ceremonial dances follows.]14 


The enthusiasm of medieval folk for the St. John’s Eve festival was 
seemingly irrepressible. Even in the face of danger the observances some- 
times continued, according to Minot’s account of the arrival of the English 


® R. Chambers, The Book of Days (Edinburgh, 1863-4), I, 815: 
10 B, K. Chambers, I, 127-8. : i epee 


11 Frazer, II, 272-3; R. Chambers, I, 816. 
12 R. Chambers, loc. cit. 
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fleet off Blanckenberghe the night before the sea fight at Sluys (1340): 


Bai come byfor Blankebergh on Saint Ions night; 

Bat was to be Normondes a well sary sight. 

3it trumped bai and daunced with torches ful bright. 

In be wilde waniand was baire hertes light.15 ll. 27-30 


Besides the agricultural festival, the well-wake must be accounted a 
Midsummer activity, although this pagan vigil was not limited to the solstice. 
According to an Augustinian canon writing in 1295 on the etymology of 
the name Barnwell, St. John’s Eve wakes were accompanied by riotous 
conduct of boys and girls: “‘illic convenientes more Anglorum luctamina et 
alia ludicria exercebant puerilia et cantilenis et musicis instrumentis sibi 
invicem applaudebant.” ** To judge from a fifteenth century carol. The 
last tyme I the wel woke, the wakes continued in the face of ecclesiastical 
opposition.** Indeed, many of the ancient rites endured until modern times, 
though usually in the guise of simple recreation. 

Although it is impossible to determine precisely what observances the two 
wives and the widow performed during the June night, scattered references 
to their activities agree in general with the pattern of the Midsummer 
festival. Thus, a feast is suggested by the table set before the women, 
even if only wine is actually mentioned: 


Ane marbre tabile coverit wes befoir thai thre ladeis, 
With ryale cowpis apon rawys full of ryche wynys: Il. 34-35 


About their drinking Dunbar is insistent, logically connecting the scandalous 
discourse with the frequent applications of ‘wicht wyne’ with which ‘culit 
thai thair mouthis.’ An inevitable accompaniment of the orgiastic 
proceedings was of course dancing, some evidence of which the poet 
provides near the conclusion, “Thus draif thai our that deir night, with 
danceis full noble.’ Although men are mentioned in this connection, an 
indecent carol of the fifteenth century, Ladd Y the daunce a Myssomur 
Day,*® seems to indicate that they sometimes participated with the women 
in the festival dances. From Dunbar’s remark, 


I saw thre gay ladeis sit in ane grene arbeir, 
All grathit in to garlandis of fresche gudelie flouris, ll, 17-18 


it is evident that the women, following ancient practice, had made garlands 
for the revel, though for purposes not specifically stated. Citizens parading 
in the Midsummer Night ‘watches’ customarily wore wreaths of flowers. 


15 Laurence Minot, The Poems, ed. Joseph Hall (Oxford, 1887), p. 15. 

16 Liebermann. ‘Englische Volksspiele in der Johannisnacht,’ ASNS, CXXXI (1913), 
429. 

17 See R. L. Greene (ed.), The Early English Carols (Oxford, 1935), pp. 309, 448; 
Thomas Wright and J. O. Halliwell (eds.), Reliquiae Antiquae (London, 1841-3), I, 1. 

18 Greene, pp. 307-8. 
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Furthermore, it was usual on St. John’s Eve to bring branches from the 
woods to be fastened above the doors of village houses.” This custom 
is related to a tradition against which Phillip Stubbes inveighed. According 
to his Anatomie of Abuses (1583), before May Day, Whitsuntide, and 
other festivals, people were accustomed to go into the woods, spending the 
night in ‘plesant pastimes’ of questionable propriety; they returned on the 
following morning with a May-pole and an abundance of foliage to construct 
‘sommer haules, bowers, and arbors’ for the holiday activities. Actually, 
the customs of the spring and summer festivals were much alike, the same 
recreations, including the May-pole ritual, serving at the several fétes.** 
Of course, the celebration figures but slightly in the poem, because Dunbar 
chose to develop only the confessions, which were apparently uttered during 
an interlude. What occurred between midnight and dawn, when the ladies 
‘rakit hame to ther rest,’ is left largely to the imagination. 

Presenting a detailed description of Midsummer Eve proceedings was 
then no part of the poet’s intention. The festival functioned solely as 
background, yet background closely integrated with the dialogues in the 
fact that the occasion was a suitable excuse for the singular disclosures of 
the women. Moreover, the reference in the first line to Midsummer, a 
period traditionally invested with a licentious connotation, countervailed 
the innocent tone of the extravagant garden imagery, which Schipper, Ten 
Brink, and Taylor found to be misleading. Dunbar demonstrated no lack 
of artistry in fabricating a plausible setting for these revelations of marital 
unhappiness. 

The central matter of the Tua Mariit Wemen and the Wedo recalls a 
familiar lyrical genre. the chanson de mal mariée, which survived in France 
until the end of the Middle Ages.2? Though extant specimens are the 
product of more or less conscious art, the type, according to Paris, was 
ultimately connected with the ancient fétes de mai. In these primitive 
maieroles, young girls eluded their mothers, young matrons their husbands, 
and in song and dance celebrated their temporary freedom. In the offing 
was the lusty bachelor whose presence caused the jealous husband untold 
anxiety.” Whether the chanson de mal mariée was ever well known in 
England is not evident. The Wife of Bath’s Prologue, A Tale of Ten 
Wives on Their Husbands’ Ware (ca. 1460),24 and the Tua Mariit Wemen 
and the Wedo revolve upon the theme of marital discontent, but all three 
lack the characteristic lyrical quality of the mal mariée songs.2> Never- 


R. Chambers, op. cit., I, 814-5. 

20 Frazer, op. cif., II, 66-7. 

Baskervill, op. cit., p. 53. 
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theless, Miss Sandison surmised that Dunbar was indebted to the French 
for his satire,?* and more recently Utley has written, ‘Dunbar was influenced 
equally by the popular chanson de mal mariée and by Chaucer's Marriage 
Group.’?*_ The obvious source of Dunbar’s satire is of course the Canter- 
bury Tales, in particular the Wife’s Prologue. Beyond this work it seems 
unnecessary to search, because there is no tradition, no internal evidence 
of the Scot’s knowledge of the chanson populaire of France. Most of the 
features of the satire which appear to be derivative are in any event 
paralleled in the Wife of Bath’s Prologue. Yet it seems probable that 
Dunbar was otherwise considerably indebted to French literature, although 
specific instances of borrowing are unquestionably rare. If credence can 
be given to Kennedy’s statement in the Flyting?® and to Dunbar’s own 
observation, ‘I past at Dover our the ferry throw Piccardy, and thair the 
peple teichit, ?® the poet was obviously for some time a resident of France, 
where he may have had extensive knowledge of the literature and even of 
the poets surviving in the late fifteenth century. This supposition is not 
strengthened, however, by the extant work of the Scottish poet, and 
speculations about French sources have not been accompanied by actual 
proof.*° As for Dunbar’s use of the conventional chanson d’aventure 
formula, the stereotyped introduction of the pastourelle, no source need 
be sought. It was well established in England before Chaucer, and 
continued popular to the end of the Middle Ages and after,*! occurring in 
genres as diverse as religious lyric and ballad. 

Oddly enough, a segment of the Tua Mariit Wemen and the Wedo bears 
a striking resemblance to a Provengal debate, the Jeu-Parti Entre Savaric de 
Mauleon, Gaucelm Faidit et Uc de la Bacalaria.** The problem of the 
jeu-parti (or partimen) which Savaric sets forth is unusual: 


Gaucelm, tres jocs enamoratz 
partisc a vos et an Ugo, 

e chascus prendetz lo plus bo 

e laissatz me qualques volhatz: 
qu'una domn’a tres prejadors, 

e destrenh la tan lor amors 
que, quan tuit trei li son denan 
a chascun fai d’amor semblan: 
l'un esgard’ amorozamen, 

l’‘autr’ estrenh la man doussamen, 
al tertz caussigal pe rizen: 
digatz al qual, pos aissi es, 

fai major amor de totz tres? 


26 Sandison, op. cif., p. 55. 

27 FL, Utley, The Crooked Rib (Columbus, Ohio, 1944), p. 283. 

28 Dunbar, Poems, II, 25. 

29 Ibid., II, 132. ; 

30 Jbid., I, xxix; J. M. Smith, The French Background of Middle Scots Literature (London 
and Edinburgh, 1934), p. 77. 

31 For a register of these poems, see Sandison, pp. 130-47. 

32 Karl Bartsch (ed.), Chrestomathie Provengale (2nd ed.; Elberfeld, 1868), pp. 151-4. 
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The correspondence is not quite exact, for Dunbar's widow keeps four 
men occupied in the immediate vicinity and an indeterminate number at 
a distance: 


Bot, with my fair calling, I comfort thaim all: 

For he that sittis me nixt, I nip on his finger; 

I serf him on the tothir syde on the samin fasson; 

And he that behind me sittis, I hard on him lene; 

And him befor, with my fut fast on his I stramp; 

And to the bernis far but sueit blenkis I cast: ll. 489-94 


It is highly unlikely that Dunbar was acquainted with the Provencal poem, 
though Savaric, who died ca. 1231, had English connections, holding a 
peerage under King John.** The Chaucerian Remedy of Love, which has 
a variant of this device,** was unknown to Dunbar, as it was almost 
certainly written after the publication of the Tua Mariit Wemen and the 


Wedo in the Chepman and Myllar Prints (1508).*° In any event, this - 


interesting demonstration of feminine duplicity has a more or less popular 
ring, and may very well have been drawn by the poet from native resources. 

Determining the indebtedness of the Scottish poet is difficult, because, 
unlike most of his predecessors, he had a happy knack for transforming 
his sources. Borrowings from Chaucer and Lydgate, to whom he paid 
sincere homage, are discovered only with difficulty. A conscious artist, 
he assimilated his materials, and then fitted them into carefully conceived 
patterns. The Tua Mariit Wemen and the Wedo, beginning and ending 
with matter seemingly at great variance with the middle, nevertheless yields 
upon examination a satisfactory unifying principle. The fault of this poem 
of Midsummer revel, with its grim humor, is not artistic, but ethical. 
Perhaps only the mind of a celibate, warped by repeated fits of hysterical 
longing for forbidden expression, could impugn the motives of women with 


such obvious pleasure and artful malice as Dunbar has exhibited in his 
best known work. 
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The Dramatic Delivery of Shakespeare’s Verse 


Increasing attention has been paid in recent years to the physical texture 
and prosody of Shakespeare’s verse in efforts to discover whether any 
_ further clue may be found to his dramatic intentions. In the past, owing 
to the prevalent misunderstanding of the nature of English metres due 
to misapplication of the principles of classical scansion, metrically ‘short’ 
or ‘overlong’ lines have frequently been emended to the detriment of the 
verse. The gap between prosodic theory and dramatic practice is still wide, 
but two notable books — Sidney Lanier’s Science of English Verse’ and 
William Thomson’s Rhythm of Speech? — have greatly reduced the 
confusion of thought on this perplexing subject, and the study of Anglo- 
Saxon verse-rhythms has helped many people to a better understanding 
of the structure of English metres generally; so that today any work on 
Shakespeare which involves consideration of his prosody may proceed from 
surer basic assumptions. Among others, Richard Flatter has argued 
eloquently in favour of a dramatic interpretation of the pause required to 
fill out certain prosodically short lines;* and Harley Granville-Barker has 
drawn on his wide experience of acting and producing to put all such work 
in its proper perspective: 


Let the actor submit himself to the prevailing rhythm of a passage — he has, presumably, 
an ear for music and an accordant voice — and he will find that the very cadence of a 
line gives him its dramatic import, its very melody the due content of emotion. He will 
note how the shifting of a caesura, the elision or addition of syllables, an assemblage of 
consonants or a profusion of vowels are meant to help produce this or that effect; and 
he must master the gymnastics of it. But he had then better put such mechanical matters 
from his mind. For there will be no one correct way of speaking a line or a passage. 
- Within the range of the form Shakespeare invites him to share in the freedom he himself 
has won — this lifelike freedom. 


John W. Draper, of West Virginia University, holds a very different 
view of the importance of ‘such mechanical matters’. He has, in a series of 
articles, stated and exemplified his theory that the tempo of various speakers 
in the plays can be determined directly from indications in the text. His 
theory is attractively simple and superficially seems capable of bringing 
to light a great deal of information with the expenditure of comparatively 
little effort. Since he has used them to support his own conclusions and 
those of Prof. Baldwin® about the parts taken by various actors, to justify 
interpretations of the text based on his conception of ‘humor’, and to 
reproach modern actors who choose to ignore the expression marks which 
he finds thus supplied in the text, it will do no harm to examine his methods 
a little more closely. 


New York, 1880. 

Glasgow, 1923. 
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He enumerates some half-dozen types of textual indication, some common, 
some rare. Some he admits are slight, others he claims are certain, but 
statistically he gives equal weight to them all. He includes: the ellipsis 
of grammatically essential parts, lines metrically over-long, and slurring 
‘apparent in the metre, and perhaps also in some spellings of early texts 
— of such words as spirit (pronounced sprite), never, heaven, being, and 
also such contractions apparent in the metre if not in the spelling, as 
‘tis, there’d and for’t,"* as indications of speed, and ‘cacophonous 
consonantal combinations’ as a sign of slowness. His method of computing 
is to go through the text marking all the evidence as in the example below. 
For each sign of speed he then writes F, and of slowness S; for a line in 
which no evidence occurs he draws a line |, and diagrams a speech to show 
variation of tempo thus: SS|F|F|FFSSF|||SFS|F etc. By counting the 
number of S’s he compares it with the number of F’s, expressing the result 
for any speech as a simple ratio, leaving the lines with no evidence out of 
the count. ‘The average speed of the plays was rather fast, and seems to 
run about 1(S):2(F), and thus speeches and scenes can be computed as 
slower or faster than average.” Here is one of Professor Draper's own 
examples: 


a: 
Thou know’'st that all my fortunes are at sea, 


tao 
Neither have I money, nor commodity 
To raise a present sum; therefore, go forth; 
Try what my credit can in Venice do: 
— — 
That shall be racked, even to the uttermost, 


To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 

Go, presently enquire, and so wil! I, 

Where money is; and I no question make 

To have it of my trust, or for my sake. (M. of V. I, i.) 


Sp iter 2s| ipo = eel, Sel 
7] 


In these nine lines he finds six separate pieces of evidence to show that 
they must have been spoken fast. 

The whole method is, however, open to certain fundamental objections. 
Firstly it will be noticed that he relies to a certain extent on the way words 
are printed in the early texts. Even if Elizabethan spelling were phonetic, 
a question which he conveniently ignores, the reliability of most of the 
texts is doubtful if one is seeking the author’s implicit direction to the actors. 
Prompters, the actors themselves in their reporting (which might well be the 
version they preferred to deliver rather than what Shakespeare wrote), 
editors and printers, may all have played havoc with the lines to an 
indeterminable extent. To place any reliance on ‘tis for it is, and similar 
printings would be foolish when we remember Tottel’s metrical normalisation 
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of Wyatt’s more subtle cadences in such lines as 


They flee me that sometime did me seek, 
With naked foot stalking in my chamber...* 


By itself, however, this objection would not be of great force since where 
the text does not reveal contractions Draper assumes them as metrically 
necessary, as for example in the fifth line of the example quoted. This 
brings me to the second, more fundamental objection. 

The normal rate of delivery represented by the ratio 1(S):2(F) is 
obviously thought of as being absolute, capable of expression in words per 
minute, since Draper draws support for his assumption of a fast norm 
from Hamlet's advice to the players and from the reference in the prologue 
to Romeo and Juliet to ‘the two hours’ traffic of our stage.’ (It is difficult 
to conceive how this play could actually be kept down to a running-time 
of two hours, even if all the expression marks discovered by this process 
were obeyed.) He proceeds to relate the deduced speeds of various 
speeches and parts to the physical speech characteristics of the actors of 
the time. But while it is true that ‘cacophonous consonantal combinations’ 
tend to retard delivery, and a succession of short vowels in a line can 
be used to convey the impression of speed and can facilitate quick speech, 
the absolute time taken to utter the lines will still vary considerably from one 
speaker to another. Again, such devices as elision are purely metrical, 
and have no significance for absolute speed, indicating merely the time 
occupied by one syllable relative to its neighbours in the measure or foot 
of which it forms a part. Poets make use of elision and ellipsis even in 
their -most slow and stately passages. In what poem can more examples 
of both be found than in Paradise Lost ? 


As one disarmed, his anger all he lost, 

And thus with peaceful words upraised her soon; 
“ao 

‘Unwary, and too desirous, as before 


So now, of what thou know’'st not, who desir’st 
The punishment all on thyself! Alas! 
Bear thine own first, ill able to sustain 


His full wrath, whose thou feel st as yet least part, 
And my displeasure bear'st so ill. If prayers...’ 8 


This passage, full of both elision and ‘the ellipsis of grammatically essential 
parts’, Draper would presumably have Adam deliver with great rapidity! 
The weight or lightness of a line is indicative of speed relative only to its 
neighbours; and even this is true only if the whole of a speech or poem 
_ is to be recited in strict tempo. In English, dramatic verse is rarely intended 
to be recited in this way; it is usually sufficient if the normal rhythm of 


* Cf. B.S. xxviii (1947), 179-180. — Ed. 
8 Paradise Lost, X, 945. 
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blank verse is appreciable beneath the wealth of variation that a dramatic 
delivery requires. The fashion in the delivery of verse on the stage 
changes, and at one extreme it is almost unrecognisable as such; on the 
other hand, I am told by an experienced Shakespearian actor that in some 
long and relatively dull speeches, unless the actor is careful the metre tends 
to take charge and dramatic expression is difficult. But to base an 
assessment of speed of delivery on the assumption of a strict keeping of 
tempo — to assign to each line in every play an equal interval of time, and 
say that the player whose lines contain most syllables must therefore be the 
fastest speaker — is quite unreal; and this is even more true of the later 
Shakespearian blank verse than of the earlier end-stopped lines and 
couplets. 

Thirdly, by claiming that lines metrically overlong establish some 
presumption of rapidity, Draper is either ruling out of court the possibility 
of the author deliberately using hypermetric lines for greater emphasis (and 
hence to induce slowness, not speed) or he is making himself sole arbiter of 
which lines may legitimately be left hypermetric and which must be slurred 
and elided so as to fit them into the normal line. For example, in the 
quotation from The Merchant of Venice, Antonio's words: 


—~ —~ 
That shall be racked, even to the uttermost... 


in which he finds two indications of speed, are surely precisely those which 
demand deliberate emphasis, as Antonio lays stress on the fact that every 
resource he possesses is to be placed at Bassanio’s disposal. Hypermetric 
lines are a well-known device to break the monotony of a too-regular 
rhythm. 

The fourth objection is to the manner in which the evidence for the 
assessment of tempo and hence for the deductions about ‘humor’ is presented. 
Very rarely does Draper give any actual figures; nearly everything is 
expressed in ratios of the kind I have instanced. He states that there 
is a norm for the plays as a whole. But the important point is that the 
numerical data are not given. Who is regarded as the normal speaker? 
On how many lines of verse counted was the ratio based? This information 
is vital if we are to assess the value of the data. As to the use of ratios, 
what Draper is apparently trying to say is: 1) There is a certain normal 
distribution of lines of slow, fast, and neither-fast-nor-slow tempo. Thus, 
in N lines of normal text we should expect, say, x slow, y fast, z neither- 
fast-nor-slow. 2) In some passages, however, we do not find these 
proportions maintained. Thus in another passage N lines long we might 
find X, Y. Z of the different kinds instead of x, y and z. 

If he had set out his statements in the form of 1) and 2) above — and 
only if he had done so — it would have been possible to test whether the 
passages he considers aberrant are, in fact, likely to be so. (The test is 
well known and fairly simple.) Unfortunately he has made a (well 
known) fallacy in method, and has not set out his data in the right form. 
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The fallacy is in using ratios instead of numbers of occurrence. It is 
clearly illustrated by the following example. Suppose we wish to test 
whether a dice is weighted on the six. We throw it (a) 600 times, and 
obtain 200 sixes instead of the 100 (approximately) that we should expect, 
and (b) 6 times, and obtain 2 sixes instead of the 1 (approximately) that 
we should expect. Clearly, (a) is good evidence for weighting, (b) no 
evidence. Now if we were to use Draper’s method of expression we should 
say that in both (a) and (6) we had obtained twice the expected number 
of sixes, and there is nothing in this statement to tell us the truth — that 
the evidence of (a) is valuable, that of (5) valueless.® 

It does not seem, therefore, as if such textual analysis can bear the 
interpretations that Professor Draper has placed upon it. He himself 
admits that, when he compared a recorded rendering of scenes from Romeo 
and Juliet with his own pointing of the text, he found that while 
‘Shakespeare’s contrast between the two speakers is apparent, the inter- 
pretation of the tempo is often in opposition to the expression marks that his 
text supplies.’ He suggests an acting edition in which these deduced speeds 
are marked in the margin.° I do not feel that many actors, least of all 
those who haunt Bankside, would be inclined to pay much attention to 
them. What are the considerations that govern the rendering of a part? 
Primarily, the interpretation given to the play as a whole and to the 
characters in the play by the producer and the actors, something which 
cannot and should never be standardised, and which is rightly based, not 
on a minute scrutiny of the form of the words —though textual criticism 
has been of service where the author’s meaning was in dispute — but on the 
patterns of cause and effect which run through the play. Accordingly the 
actor will decide that here he must appear agitated, there calm. It is highly 
probable that the words in an agitated passage will be such as to facilitate 
hurried delivery, since the author’s imagination of the scene will have 
anticipated and removed obstacles; but one cannot argue from this that 
words which facilitate hurried delivery must be spoken fast. Smooth 
words, like Adam’s, can be spoken slowly; a pause will turn a line full of 
elision into a lengthy delivery. Many other factors affect the actor's 
expression. The position of a line in the architecture of a speech — is it a 
vital part of the argument, to be emphasised, or is it some casual 
aside or simile mentally in parenthesis? The manner in which a thought 
enters a character's head will govern the way in which it comes out of his 


mouth — does it strike him in a sudden flash of revelation, or is it the 
climax of a long and coldly cunning argument? Under stress of what 
emotion is he at the time — anger, fear, love? In different situations the 


self-same words can be spoken in quite different ways — the epithet “You 
drunken swine’, can come from a man terrified by one physically superior 


® For this section I am indebted to Professor Alan S. C. Ross, of Birmingham University, 
cf. his ‘Philological Probability Problems’, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1950. 
10 ‘Contrast of Tempo in the Balcony Scene’, Shak. Bull., vol, 22. 
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to him, in the white heat of frustrated, impotent anger, in a shrill, staccato 
voice at far greater speed than the contemptuous drawl of one turning over 
a grovelling drunk with the toe of his boot. The line: 


To be, or not to be; that is the question. . 


has been interpreted as to meaning in a great many different ways; it 
contains, in Professor Draper’s pointing, no indication of slowness and one 
(the glide on the last syllable) of speed. Yet from its position at the 
beginning of a soliloquy of a man occupied with thoughts of life and death, 
it is invariably delivered with ponderous deliberation, “the pendulum swing 
of insoluble doubt’. In short, speed of delivery is an integral part of 
general interpretation, in which all these other considerations are involved. 
There is no simple formula which can be applied to resolve it. 


Birmingham. R. B. LE PAGE. 


Notes and News 


Alliterative Assonance in Harley Ms, 2253 


To Wilfred Owen is due the modern use of alliterative assonance,’ and 
this innovation in modern poetry has been develuped and extended in many 
ways by later poets, like Auden and Day Lewis. Alliterative assonance 
— sometimes called para-rhyme, or dissonantal rhyme — is of course not 
unknown in English poetry before the twentieth century, though the several 
examples of its occasional, and perhaps accidental, employment have not 
often been recognized.2?_ Without attempting to establish a continuity of 
tradition, it is possible to see in the syllabic antithesis of sixteenth-century 
Euphuism a later reflection of that concern for sound figuring which 
probably came into Euphuistic prose from medieval Latin prose® 


11 Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces, IIIrd. Series, 1937, p. 234. ; 

s Day Ns A ee i Poetry (Oxford, 1934; repr. 1944), p. 17: ‘his one innovation 
is the constant use of the alliterative assonance a d rh _ ; 
Pay s an end rhyme (mystery, mastery; 


2 I give these as examples in Milton, Paradise Lost: I, 250-1: hail-Hell; I, 445-6: fell-foul; 
III, 621-3: soon-sun. ' 


3 In his valuable discussion of the sources of Euphuism, the late Morris W. Croll touched 
on this (Introduction to Lyly’s Euphues, pp. XXXVii-xxxviii): 


Now such correspondences are a common and characteristic feature of Euphuism 
again not by accident, but by intention. The examples are many: nature ... nurtute, 
lover ... liver, travail ... trouble, hapless ... hopeless, and so on. Child ees 
the figure ... under the name annomination, and Landmann and Weymouth more 
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It comes nevertheless as something of a surprise to discover‘ alliterative 
assonance used with great consistency as an end rhyme in two poems of 
Harley 2253 — “Weping haueb myn wonges wet’ and ‘Middelerd for mon 
wes mad’®. I have not seen this complex sound figuring elsewhere in 
Middle English poetry. 

I shall deal only with the first poem, “‘Weping haueb myn wonges wet’, 
for the other poem is a much less thorough-going example. The general 
pattern (in the first stanza) is the pair: wet, wyt; bet, byt; let, lyt; etc. 
But there is here a kind of crossed alliterative assonance: wet and wyft, 
of lines 1 and 2, become, by a substitution of the initial letter, parallel with 
the let-lyt and set-syt, of the same stanza. (The second stanza shows 
no alliterative assonance, but there is crossed alliteration and assonance in 
addition to the abababab rhyme; the third stanza has only wot-wete in 
Il. 25-6, and in Il. 33-6 feole-folde and tele-tolde.) 

The full 12-line stanza (there are six, the poem being 72 lines long) 
consists of eight lines rhyming abababab, with alliterative assonance, as 
shown, followed by a quatrain of shorter lines which, at first glance, seem 
to resort to simple rhyme. But in three stanzas these quatrains show a 
highly conscious sense of assonance and alliteration. The pattern of the 
quatrain is a cdcd rhyme; the variations of sound figuring are these: 


first stanza (Il. 9-12): | third stanza (ll. 33-6): | sixth stanza (ll. 69-72): 


c — (n-ht) c — (f-l) c — (h-nt) 
d — (s-ng) d — (f-ld) d — (h-ll) 
c — (wr-ht) c — (t-l) c — (s-nt) 
d — (wr-ng) d — (t-ld) d — ([s]-ll) 


[leudis alle] 


(This crossing may also be seen in the first four lines of stanzas 4 and 6, 
in addition to 1 and 2 described above.) 

Finally, these two poems, like about half of the other secular lyrics 
of this MS., show stanza-linking. Each stanza is primarily linked to its 
successor by verbal echo, but in addition the alliteration of each stanza 
is carried over from the last line (or last two ines) of one stanza to the 


exactly describe it as syllabic antithesis. But it has not been noticed that Wilson 
refers to it ... and in his examples of ‘like endings’ gives cart ... court, labour ... 
honour, living ... hanging. ... In fact, its occurrence is in itself a convincing 
evidence that estilo culfo derived its form, in part at least, from medieval Latin 
prose, for this characteristic feature of it could not have come from the classics, 
from the church-fathers, from Apuleius, or from the Greek romances, 

4 Saintsbury, for one, wrote simply of ‘a certain amount of assonance being admitted in 

the last quatrain’ (History of English Prosody [London, 1906], I, 117). 

5 Printed by K. Béddeker, Altenglische Dichtung des MS. Harleian 2253 (Berlin, 1878), 

and by Carleton Brown, English Lyrics of the XIlIth Century (Oxford, 1932), No. 79, 

pp. 141-3 (which I use for text), and No. 75, pp. 134-6. In the recent edition of Harley 

2253 by G. L. Brook (Manchester Univ. Press, 1948), they are Nos. 2 and 6. 
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first line of the next. It seems likely that this stanza-linking, together 
with the high degree of alliteration and elements of Welsh vocabulary, 
points to Welsh influence® in addition to the somewhat less tangible influence 
of medieval Latin prose; this indication of Welsh influence is supported by 
the likelihood that this MS. was written at the Priory of Leominster (in 
northern Herefordshire).” 

I do not mean to imply that Owen knew these Middle English poems and 
from them derived his unique technique. I believe that Owen more 
probably derived it from his knowledge of French poetry. In the words of 
his editor Edmund Blunden: ‘He was, as I have said, an unwearied worker 
in the laboratory of word, rhythm, and music of language, partly by nature 
and partly from his close acquaintance with French poetry and its exacting 
technical subleties’.® 

Two inferences may be drawn from this parallel. First, that there is 
some sort of recurring tradition in English literature; I think this unlikely 
because of the extreme infrequency of examples between the thirteenth and 
the twentieth century. Second, that similar conditions obtained in the two 
periods — a search for poetic tradition in an age of experiment in form 
and technique. What is more important, it seems to me, is the highly 
conscious craftsmanship involved in the two Harley lyrics. One cannot, 
I suppose, be too often reminded of this kind and degree of craftsmanship 
at this particular moment in English poetry. 


Cornell University, R. J. ScHOECK. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


‘werre and wrake and wonder’ (Sir Gawain, I. 16) 


The meaning of wonder in this passage has been interpreted in two widely 
different ways. In their glossary, Tolkien & Gordon give the ordinary 
sense ‘prodigy, marvel, wondrous deed (or tale)’, here as well as in 480 
and 2459." Now this meaning is questioned by Elizabeth M. Wright, in 
one of her series of glosses on Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, on the 


us) On Welsh influence in these intricate stanza arrangements, and ‘the internal rhymes 
quaintly interwoven’, see G. Saintsbury, op, cit., I, 24; and also the articles in Romanic 
Review, VII (1916) by Margaret P. Medary (‘Stanza-Linking in ME Verse’, 243-70) 
ee A. C. L. Brown (‘On the Origin of Stanza-Linking in English Alliterative Verse’, 
7 Carleton Brown, op. cit., p, xxxv. Brown notes ‘ample evidence’ i i 
Burics and Welsh folk-lore in No. 76 (Annot and Johan — ibid., eae 8 
In the introductory Memoir to Blunden’s edition of The Poems of Wilfred. Owen 
(London, 1931), p. 28. I do not know whether Owen knew Middle English literature. 


1 Sir Gawain & the Green Knight, ed, by J. R i 
Oe eee y J. R. R. Tolkien & E, V. Gordon, Oxford 
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authority of Richard Morris, Joseph Hall and the N.E.D. The bulk of 


her comment on wonder runs as follows: 


For these last two instances [i.e., Il. 480 and 2459] this sense is undoubtedly correct. 
Morris evidently felt that in 1. 16 the context required a stronger meaning than that of 
unusual strangeness, for he gives ‘marvel (?) 16. Does it not rather signify sorrow ?...’ 
Joseph Hall, in a note on King Horn Il. 1421-22, brings forward this very passage from 
Sir Gawain as a definite instance of the use of wunder in the sense ‘perplexity, deep 
distress.. He also cites examples of wunder used in the sense ‘marvellous, terrible deed’ 
or ‘terrible vengeance,’ to which might be added the following passage from Specimens 
of Early English, Morris, Part I, ii, 1. 12: ba dide{n] hi alle wunder, which introduces 
a long list of crimes and cruelties. The word wrake immediately preceding wonder (16) 
is glossed ‘distress’, [in Tolkien & Gordon] but it is perhaps better rendered ‘vengeance, 
persecution, injury. Morris gives ‘destruction, mischief. The line would then be 
translated “Where war and vengeance and deep distress,’ or ‘terrible deeds.’ Line 16 from 
our poem forms one of the three passages quoted in the N.E.D. under the obsolete wonder 
‘= destruction, disaster.’ 2 


It is obvious from the examples quoted that the poet of Sir Gawain may 
very well have used the word wonder in the sense of ‘deep distress’, and 
on the face of it there is no reason to prevent us from accepting such an 
interpretation of our passage. But-what are the actual reasons that led the 
advocates of the obsolete meaning of wonder to reject the ordinary one, 
though it makes perfectly good sense too? In fact we suspect those critics 
to have felt that the meaning ‘marvel’ or ‘wondrous deed’ awkwardly clashed 
with werre and wrake, whereas either ‘sorrow’, ‘deep distress’ or ‘disaster’ 
completed the connotation of both words and, in a way, rounded off the 
line and gave it a perfectly coherent aspect. The real issue is thus to 
decide whether wonder is more apposite as a complement or as a contrast 
to werre and wrake. Is it possible to solve the problem on a basis less 
arbitrary than the criterion of personal feeling? Within the line or sentence 
in question certainly not. But we suggest that if the line is viewed within 
the artistic structure not only of the ‘wheel’ but of the whole stanza, we can 
get at the sense intended by the poet with a fair amount of certainty. 

The subject of the first stanza is the origin of Britain, and critics have 
pointed out that the connection of the story of Sir Gawain with the 
legendary founding of Britain by Brutus was probably first introduced by 
the poet.2 In his short account, however, the poet keeps close to medieval 
tradition. But there is one point in which his originality comes out, i.e., 
his way of contrasting the destruction, the utter annihilation of Troy with 
the widespread birth of new cities and realms, erected by a line of great 
builders and culminating in Brutus’s founding of Britain. This vivid 
contrast, moreover, which is the main element of the group of long 
alliterative lines, is finely matched and epitomized in the ‘wheel’ by the 
parallel contrast between blysse and blunder. It almost looks as if the 
swift alternation of both happiness and trouble — 


2 Elizabeth M. Wright, ‘Sir Gawain and the Green Knight’, Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, XXXIV, July 1935, p. 349. 
3 Tolkien & Gordon, ed. cif., p. xvi. 
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bothe blysse and blunder 
Ful skete hats skyfted synne 4 


in ‘brode Bretayn’, were an image, or reflection, of Britain's own origin: 
blunder corresponding to the destruction of Troy, the starting-point, and 
blysse to the creation of Britain (carried out — notice the emphasis of 
the ‘bob’ — wyth wynne), the far reaching outcome, of the great movement 
that led to the birth of new ‘provinces’. It seems clear, therefore, that 
our line is much more in keeping with that fundamental aspect of the 
‘wheel’ if wonder is contrasted to werre and wrake, just as blysse is 
contrasted to blunder, the former contrast neatly leading up to the latter. 
And this all the more that both pairs of oppositions in the two corresponding 
(and rhyming) lines are thus linked into a delicately wrought chiasmus. 

Finally, it might be suggested that the double contrast on which this 
introductory stanza is built subtly announces the rapid shift from the 
‘blysse’ reigning in the great festivities at Arthur's court to the ‘blunder’ 
caused by the sudden frightful challenge of the Green Knight, a shift 
characteristic, moreover, of the whole adventure with its ups and downs. 

Be that as it may, in view of our poet’s sense for finish and balance 
in his beautifully constructed narrative, we submit that this artistic criterion 
is probably the only one allowing us to reach a fairly convincing conclusion. 


Lausanne. ApDRIEN Bonjour. 


Keats’s Letter to Tom of July 3-9, 1818* 
To H. W. Hausermann. 


Keats's letter to Tom which bears No. 75 in M. B. Forman's third edition 
of The Letters of John Keats was begun at Auchencairn on July 3, resumed 
at an inn in Ireland on the th, and finished at Portpatrick, whence it was 
posted, on the 9th. The second part may well be regarded as an indepen- 
dent letter, since Keats had not written a line on the previous day, and 
was not to write one either on the following day. This preliminary remark 
is not without some importance. The poet’s mood was constantly changing, 
and to try and interpret any of his letters in the light of other letters of 
his, even written in the same weeks, may entail some risk of error. Better 
to try and understand each one for itself. 

The two pages or so written in Ireland begin with a few lines of narrative 
of the journey from Glenluce in Wigtown to Portpatrick and over to Ireland, 
on the 4th, and ends with another few lines on the travellers’ plans for the 


4 Sir Gawain, ll, 18-19, 
* See E. S., Oct. 1950. 
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the next week, on their encounter with old ballad-singers on the boat to 
Donaghadee, etc. In between that beginning and that end, there is a kind 
of unpremeditated comparison between Ireland and Scotland based on the 
little Keats had seen of Scotland in his week’s walk from Carlisle to Port- 
patrick (July 1 to 7) and his first impressions of Ireland, the immediate 
occasion of that comparison being his pleasure at being served at the Irish 
inn by a servant-girl who was ‘fair, kind and ready to laugh’ and compared 
very favourably with the servant-girls he had seen in Scotland, who 
would ‘scarcely laugh’ as if in awe of the Kirk and its elders. 

The gist of that comparison is that if Scotland is far better off than 
Ireland owing to the ‘thrift’ inculcated in all its inhabitants by their religious 
rulers, the Kirkmen, she has paid for it by the loss of all the natural 
pleasures of life, ‘puns and laughing and Kissing’, and its conclusion is that 
one may wonder whether material prosperity is worth such a loss. 

That comparison is curiously interrupted by a passage — from ‘and go 
on to remind you of the fate of Burns...’ to *...Ruth a deep one.’ — the 
absence of which, had it not been written or were it deleted, would not be 
felt. It is, as Keats himself calls it, a parenthesis, an idea which is passing 
through his mind and which he feels he must put down there and then, 
on account, no doubt, of its importance to him, something ‘better’ than what 
he has just been writing. The association of ideas that has called up that 
parenthesis is clear enough. Mentioning Kissing as a crime in Scotland, 
on the point of adding, say, fornication, he suddenly stops, partly because 
he is unwilling to shock his younger brother, partly because those ideas 
have brought to his mind Burns and Burns's fate and the poet's, any poet’s, 
fate and his own fate. So he tells Tom he will make a full stop at Kissing 
and pass to something else, merely hinting at what he has refrained from 
saying by giving a double meaning to the words with which he introduces 
his parenthesis: ‘for after that (Kissing) there should be a better parent 
thesis’. 

Although that parenthetical passage could be left out without in the least 
obscuring the comparison between Scotland and Ireland, it has of course 
dictated the very last sentence in it, since it was Burns who was the occasion 
of a poor creature’s penance before the elders of the Kirk. 

That, at the least provocation, Burns should be thought of was only to be 
expected. On coming to Dumfries a week earlier, Keats's first visit had 
been to the tomb of the poet. There he had been overcome by a strange 
mood, resenting the cold northern atmosphere, finding but a ‘cold Beauty’, 
cold feelings, where he had presumably hoped for powerful emotions, and 
out of his sadness he wrote his sonnet, noting with grief that ‘pain is 
never done For (him, meaning himself of course) who has mind to relish 
Minos-wise the Real of Beauty’. 

Thus, on the tomb of his fellow-poet, he had already associated his own 
experiences with the idea of Burns. We must not be surprised therefore 
if now, suddenly compelled to think of him again, he should at the same 
time think of himself too. 
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Let us now come to the passage which Keats himself calls a parenthesis. 
It presents certain difficulties. The sequence of ideas is anything but 
obvious. And it contains three words which are ambiguous: in the sentence 
‘out of sufferance there is no greatness, no dignity’, the preposition ‘out of’ 
may mean either ‘without’ or ‘in consequence of’, and the meaning of 
‘sufferance’ may be ‘patient endurance’ as well as ‘mere acquiescence’; that 
is, it may refer to a virtue as well as to a fault, a weakness. In the next 
sentence, ‘in the most abstracted Pleasure there is no lasting happiness’, 
what does ‘most abstracted’ really mean ? . 

What, first, is the connection between the sentence descriptive of Burns's 
fate, ‘Poor unfortunate fellow ... things that are not’, and the next one, 
‘No Man in such matters will be content with the experience of others’? 
Clearly, to pass from the one to the other, some thought, some connecting 
link, must be supplied. The second sentence reads like an answer to some 
unwritten, hardly formulated, but very real question. And this question 
must have dealt with Burns's experience and its value for other men. Now 
Burns, in self-defence, in order to preserve his mental balance, his sanity, 
had deliberately deadened his imagination in vulgarity, and to the pursuit 
of things unattainable had preferred that of things attainable. Such at 
least was Burns's experience as Keats saw it. But was that deliberate 
deadening of his imagination, that preference for things within easy reach, 
what a poet must impose upon himself if he is to preserve his mental sanity ? 
Was vulgarity the only alternative to the peril of madness? To such 
questions that rose in Keats’s mind, comes the answer: ‘No Man in such 
matters will be content with the experience of others.’ And this, obviously, 
has a personal application: I, Keats, refuse to admit that a poet’s only way 
of keeping sane is by giving up his pursuit of the Ideal, by consenting to 
vulgarity. 

Then, how is the sentence beginning with ‘It is true...’ related to the 
assertion that, in such matters, no man will be content with the experience 
of others? I submit that it sounds like an admission that something may 
be said in favour of the thesis that in self-defence, to keep clear of the 
risk of madness, a poet may have to curb and control his imagination, to 
renounce his quest for the Ideal. At any rate, this notion, and the anxious 
debate to which it gave rise in his mind, must have been in the foreground 
of the mind of the poet who had just completed Endymion and was soon 
to turn to Hyperion. 

Let us now pass to an examination of the sentence beginning ‘It is true...’. 
The two noun clauses introduced by these words, equally dependent as 
they are on the main clause, can hardly be divergent in their sense. They 
must be complementary to one another. Even granting that the sequence 
of Keats's ideas is constantly emotional rather than logical, I find it 
impossible to believe that the two statements contained in those two 
dependent clauses can stand in opposition to one another. Now, the second 
one is clear enough; whatever meaning we attach to the word ‘abstracted’, 
the pleasure spoken of is an exceptionally keen one; why not take this word 
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in its literal meaning, and see here an allusion to such pleasures as Endymion 
had again and again experienced? This second clause would then mean: 
true it is that such moments of rapture as Endymion, as a poet, experiences 
in his pursuit of the Ideal do not result in ‘lasting happiness’, that, rather, 
they are followed by long periods of darkness, of despair that might lead 
to madness. 

If that is the meaning of the second clause, the first one cannot possibly 
mean: as a consequence of self-indulgence there is no greatness, no dignity. 
For, as a poet naturally desires greatness, as a man is lost who loses his 
self-respect, the idea that self-indulgence results in the loss of greatness 
and dignity would be a reason for not giving up the pursuit of the Ideal. 
And thus the second clause would stand in contradiction to the first, which, 
as I said, I cannot admit. And there is no need to insist on the difficulty 
of understanding ‘sufferance’ as meaning the vice of ‘self-indulgence’, an 
interpretation for which the New English Dictionary at least gives no 
warrant whatever. 

But if that first clause means, as well it can, ‘without acceptance of life 
as it is, without patient endurance of it, instead of rebelling against its sad 
limitations, there is no greatness, no dignity’, the contradiction with the 
second one vanishes. That there is no real greatness, no real dignity 
without patient endurance is a truth of human experience. And a poet 
might well apologize for his renouncing his pursuit of the Ideal by saying 
he had felt it better, more dignified, to accept and endure life, instead of 
turning away from it and reaching after an impossible, an unattainable goal. 

Thus the sentence beginning with ‘it is true...’ should be read as Keats's 
admission that there are two reasons, different but parallel, why a poet 
might choose, in self-defence, in order to preserve his sanity, to give up 
his pursuit of the Ideal, curb and even deaden his imagination, propose to 
himself attainable ends only — the first being that by accepting life, 
patiently enduring it, he may achieve dignity and greatness, and the second 
being that even if in the pursuit of the Ideal one succeeds now and again 
in experiencing moments of ineffable happiness, such moments, far from 
procuring lasting happiness, only leave one miserable. 

But hardly has Keats stated these two reasons, admitted their very real 
value, than to them he opposes the reason that justifies a poet who, 
disregarding the dangers to which he exposes himself, will go on in his 
quest. But his mood of intense seriousness is now at an ebb. The 
flippancy with which he had begun to write returns to him, and accordingly 
he brings his parenthesis to an end in waggish fashion. Cleopatra, Helen, 
Ruth — ideal lovers all in the eyes of an Antony, a Paris and a Boaz, all 
magnified by legend into ideal lovers — stand as human incarnations of 
Ideal Love. Just as such moments of rapture as the saint and the poet may 
know, when they achieve, or feel they achieve, communion with the Divine, 
the Ideal, are inevitably followed by bleak periods of despair, so to an 
Antony, a Paris and a Boaz must necessarily come the realization that their 
ideal loves are but women, earthly women after all. But what matters 
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is the moment of supreme joy, of ‘most abstracted Pleasure’, whatever may 
come after it. And for such moments of indescribable rapture or ecstasy, 
who would not put up with the discovery of the poor, all too human 
character of the idealized woman? Who even would not welcome that 
discovery since it implies the enchantment that came first ? 


Lausanne. Grorces A. BONNARD. 


Cockney “What are you doing of ?’ 


In Professor Simeon Potter’s scholarly and very attractively written Our 
Language’ we read on page 99: ‘““What are you doing of?” is the 
Cockney’s analogous creation, based upon ““What are you doing?” and 
‘What are you thinking of?”.’ There seems to be reason to doubt this 
statement, in so far that a different possibility of the origin of this 
construction may be mooted. It is well known that dialectal diction 
distinguishes itself. from the standard language by its more faithfully 
preserving the characteristics of older idiom, and that the key to the 
precise interpretation of present-day dialectal usage can often be found 
in the language of preceding centuries. Thus in the present case we 
have the following probative evidence of earlier currency: 


1666 Pepys’s Diary (ed. Braybrooke) Febr. 8, to see Greenwich house and the yacht 
Castle is building of. 


1694 Echard, tr. Plautus 178, I'll go and see what the merchant ... is doing of. (OED). 


There is nothing strange in this construction if we consider that the type 
‘I am building of a house’ was formerly quite normal, and that when 
this construction was turned into a question (‘What are you building 
of ?’), or used as an attributive clause (“The house that I was building 
of’), of was regularly placed at the end. CE.: 


1414 in Proc. Privy Council (1834) II, 141, Eny ... offre that were moderinge of your 
hoole title (OED). 
1553 Udall, Roister Doister III, ii, 27, haue ye ben learnin ? 
, li, 27, g of mo messages now ? 
1515 Barclay, Eglogues V, 279, Adam was pitching of his folde. 
1515 idem Il, 602, Then some ... would gladly be gnawing of a bone. 
1571 Golding, Calvin on Ps. xlv, 2, His heart was brewing of some notable’ matter. 
1588 Marlowe, Faustus III, i, 77, are you crossing of yourself? 
1599 Shakesp., As Y.L., IV, iii, 9, the waspish action which she did use as she was 
writing of it. 
1607 idem, Timon, V, i, 188, Why, I was writin [ 
} ’ , g of my epitaph. 
1604-28 W. Yonge, Diary 66, they are now levying ia te a 
1663 Pepys’s Diary (ed. Braybrooke) Dec. 7, The Kin 
of ships of the Dutch. 
1666 idem, March 19, they being altering of the stage. 


1667 idem, July 4, while they were quenching of one [house], they might be burnin 
another. g 


g of France is hiring of sixty sail 


1 Pelican Books 1950. 


—— 
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To account for this construction we must go back to the Old English 
collocation ‘beon (faran) on huntunze’, as it occurs e.g. in AElfric, Coll. 
69 ‘zystrandez ic wes on huntun3e’ and especially in Coll. 114, ‘faran... 
on huntunze hranes.’ Here huntunze was not a verb, but a noun, and 

was therefore not followed by a direct object, but by an attributive adjunct 
in the genitive; ‘he wees on huntunze hranes’ was therefore syntactically 
equivalent to ‘he was in pursuit, or, in chase, of a whale’. When owing 
to the analytical tendency of the English language many genitives came 
to be replaced by of-adjuncts, and the preposition on was gradually toned 
down to an, a, (as in c1205 Layamon 12304, ‘he wes an sleting,’ and in 
¢ 1435 Torrent of Portugall 773, ‘Whyle Torrent an huntyng was’) the 
type ‘he was a hunting of a whale’ was the result, in which the form in 
~ing preserved its nominal character. This nominal character became latent, 
though still recognizable on account of the of-adjunct, when in the course 
of the middle ages the preposition a was ousted (just as in many other 
unstressed positions), and ‘he was a building of a house’ became ‘he was 
building of a house’. 

A few quotations may be added to show that the bare form in -ing 
followed by an of-adjunct was also current in other than the to be + -ing 
constructions: 


1599 Shakesp., As Y.L., II, iv, 42, searching of thy wound I have by hard adventure 
found mine own. 

1599 idem, II, vii, 4, Here was he merry, hearing of a song. 

1600 idem, Hamlet, II, i, 92, At last, a little shaking of mine arm.... 

1667 Pepys’s Diary (ed. Braybrooke) June 28, Home, and there find my wife making 
of fea. 

1668 idem, Dec. 18, I found him finding of errors in a ship's book. 

1669 idem, March 24, in the town I see an old man beating of flax. 


Nijmegen. F, Tu. VISSER. 


Corrigenda. Owing to an oversight the following misprints remained 
uncorrected in Chr. Stapelkamp’s Notes on Ein Mittelenglisches Medizin- 
buch in the February number: p. 24, 1. 7, full stop before J should be a 
comma; I. 12 from below, for maegdewas, read maegdenwas; 1. 11, for 
nederlandse, r. nederlandsche; 1. 10, for smere, r. smeere; |. 9, for is, r. es: 
p. 25, 1. 5, for honeycombe, r. honeycombs; p. 26, 1. 3, for illaca Passio, r. 
iliaca passio; p. 27, 1.13, for Rovelingen, r. Ravelingen; ib., for Dodenaeus, 
r. Dodonaeus; |. 14 fr. bel., for zoggedysel, r. zoggedijsel; 1. 5, insert comma 
after animals; p. 28, 1. 2, for Breaste, r. Breasts; ]. 8, insert have after 
Satan; n. 17, for 1699, r. 1655; p. 29, 1.2, for appear, r. appears. 
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Reviews 


Abriss der altenglischen (angelsachsischen) Grammatik. By 
Epuarp Sievers. 11th ed. revised by Kart Brunner. VIII + 
78 pp. Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1948. Price, RM 3.40. 


In the series of ‘Abrisse’, founded by Wilhelm Braune, Sievers's Abriss 
der Angelsachsischen Grammatik, modelled upon Braune’s own shorter 
Althochdeutsche Grammatik, had become as much a classic as Sievers’s 
full Grammar of Old English. In 1942 the latter was revised by Prof. 
Brunner under the title Altenglische Grammatik and naturally the task fell 
to Brunner to revise the smaller and more elementary “Abriss’ as well. 
The second edition of Brunner’s revision — the eleventh edition of the 
original shorter Sievers — is now under review. Apart from the change 
in the title (Old English with Anglo-Saxon between brackets), the use 
of a macron to indicate the length of vowels instead of Sievers’s acute, and 
a greater emphasis upon non-WS, especially Anglian, forms, while 
specifically WS forms are marked as such — a great improvement upon 
Sievers’s original grammars —, the book follows the traditional lines of 
the ‘Abrisse’ and has the Old Saxon paradigms by the side of the OE ones. 

The question is justified, however, what is the use of these short “Abrisse’? 
According to Sievers’s own preface (dated 1895) the aim is twofold, first 
to provide a basis for lectures'on Old English Grammar, secondly to offer 
the most necessary and essential material for the beginner to understand 
WS prose texts and also poetry. But it may very well be objected that for 
beginners even this little grammar contains far too much. Prof. A. S. C. 
Ross went to the extreme end of the scale in his Essentials of Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar (Heffer, 1948) which contains only essential facts and hardly 
any explanations. In the book under review the facts are there, too, but 
also the explanations and much more. One tends to doubt whether it is 
advisable to include so many notes (Anmerkungen) which give exceptions 
to the rules stated or individual words with irregularities, both of which 
are apt to confuse the beginner. Moreover, an inquisitive beginner, having 
mastered the paradigms, will not be satisfied with the ‘Abriss’ and go 
for further information to the ‘big’ Sievers-Brunner. The non-inquisitive 
mind will be just as much baffled by the shorter book as by the full grammar. 

However that may be, so much is certain that, if there have to be extracts 
of full grammars of Old English, none could have performed the task 
better than Prof. Brunner. The task of compressing a full grammar into 
a short extract (449 pages into 78) is far from easy and opinions will differ 
as to what should or should not be included. The following remarks are, 
therefore, not to be taken as criticisms, but rather as queries and suggestions 
to the author for a possible 12th edition. 
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$1 (p. 2, line 2): the statement that OE poetry originated for the greater part in Anglian 
is perhaps rather a sweeping one, dating from a time when all non-WS forms in poetic 
texts were without more ado accepted as proofs of Anglian origin of the texts. There 
is a tendency nowadays to be more careful in this respect. Neither the Later Genesis nor 
even Judith can be proved to be of Anglian origin, in spite of some non-WS forms, which 
may be due to ‘poetic tradition’ as much as to the language of the Worcester Scriptorium 
‘in the tenth and eleventh centuries, when the texts were copied. And is it absolutely 
certain that the Wanderer and the Seafarer are of Anglian origin? Cf. Prof. Wrenn’s 
The Poetry of Czdmon, p. 18, note 12. 


§ 1, anm. 3: e (e with cedilla) also occurs in the Exeter Book and in MS Junius 11. 

§ 9, anm. 9: a instead of ea before Il, 1 + cons. in WS. This is often the case in 
words which belong to ‘tradition’ in poetry, like waldend, aldor, to widan 
aldre, etc.; cf. headu-, beadu- in poetry, even poetry of WS origin. This 
may also account for the form ealu in WS, see § 9, anm. 13, : 

§ 10, anm. 10: late WS feala also occurs in poetry, e.g. Later Genesis. It shows the 
lowering of eo which is also found in the Vespasian Psalter. 

§ 10, anm. 11: swyrd, mentioned in Sievers-Brunner §118 note 1, might have been 
included here, cf. § 11, anm. 7. 


§11, anm. 2: late WS é@ for éa after palatals might have been mentioned here. 
§ 14, anm. 2: the spelling ig for i is late. 

§27, anm. 2: loss of w in ufon is late, see Girvan § 199 note 1, 

§ 34, anm. 3: the change of fn, to mn, mm is South Western. 


$35, anm. : u for f = v, cf. Beow. 1799, Andreas 142, Elene 834. 

: for the question of the spellings p and 6, cf. Anderson, Old English 

Material in the Leningrad Manuscript of Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 

1941, p. 86. 

§ 39, anm. 3: metathesis of sc took place also in parts of Kent. 

§ 41, anm. 1 and 3: for the combination sc, cf F. Schubel, Die Aussprache des anlautenden 
ae. sc., Studia Neophilologica XIV, 1941/2, p. 254. (But feccian occurs 
only in one MS (2nd half 9th c.) and the single example of orcgeard in 
MS H of the Cura Pastoralis cannot count as proof.) 

Ey 41 : It might have been mentioned that in late Northumbrian final c > h in 
unstressed syllables, so ih, ah, for ic, ac. 

§ 74, anm. 2: the form héahra is very doubtful, see my Later Genesis, note to 1. 274. 


m 
b&b 
= 
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The following misprints were found: §19, anm. 4: io zu i geworden, 
read i; §27, line 4: read cwedan; §27, anm. 2: read mit; § 67, paradigm: 
read lomb; § 94, read beran. 


Queen Mary College, 
University of London. B, J. TiMmMeEr. 
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Variation in Surnames in Medieval London. By Eitert EKWALL. 


(Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund Arsberattelse 
1944—1945, IV.) 56 pp. Lund: Gleerup. 1945, 


Early London Personal Names. By Ertert Exwatt. (Skrifter 
utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund. 
XLII.) xx + 208 pp. Lund: Gleerup. 1947. Sw. Kr. 7.50. 


Once again Professor Ekwall has put students of mediaeval names under 
a debt of gratitude, in those two studies, which are in some ways 
complementary. 

In the longer work, we see how Old English names shade into Norman 
ones, with the ‘watershed’ occurring somewhere in the 12th century. It is 
clear that the English inhabitants of London had no prejudice or bias 
against French names — indeed, the latter may well have become the 
fashion — and Professor Ekwall gives a number of examples of persons 
bearing English names whose children have French ones. (And incidentally, 
it is curious to reflect that the reverse process went on in the royal family, 
once at least.) 

As we should expect, we have a carefully documented account of Old 
English, Scandinavian, and Norman names, by-names and surnames (the 
last perhaps the most fascinating elements in the whole book), and in 
conclusion a chapter of phonological notes. 

The shorter work is a study of the reasons why people during the period 
1270—1350, in London, changed their surnames, leaving out of account 
the transmission of surnames from a father to his son or daughter or from 
a mother to her illegitimate children. To give those reasons would be to 
summarise the whole work, but mention should be made of the examples 
where apprentices have taken on the names of their masters — for reasons, 
perhaps, similar to those which at a later date impelled gypsies in the 
Scottish Highlands to become known by the surname of the clan among 
which they were living — e.g. the Lamonts of Argyll. 

To attempt detailed criticism of the whole of these studies would be a 
work of supererogation; and Professor Ekwall admits candidly that some 
of his derivations are uncertain. One can, therefore, do little more than 
make a few points which came to the mind during reading. For instance, 
on Robert Nagod (p. xiii), Professor Ekwall suggests that his appearance 
as a witness to a St. Paul's charter is important, ‘for it shows that a person 
distinguished by a very uncomplimentary nickname meaning ‘‘Good-for- 
nothing” was a respected citizen’. But the nickname in question need not 
have been applied to him originally; one can recall instances in a small 
Scottish town of men known by nicknames which were originally bestowed 
on their grandfathers, and not at all applicable to the third generation. 
The name *Godleofu (pp. 39—40) figures in Havelok the Dane and 
Chaucer, and has attracted some attention of late years; Wigmund or 
Wimund (p. 67) comes into the Scots Rauf Coilzear, where Charlemagne 
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assumes the identity of ‘Wymond of the Wardrobe’. Leofing (p. 51) is 
found in the place-name Livingston, West Lothian, while krok (p. 79) may 
possibly be an element in the place-name Gruigfoot, in the same county. 
And finally, the name Waldeve (p. 84) is a name well known from Scottish 
history of the 11th century (see The Scots Peerage under the title Earl 
of March). 


Newcastle upon Tyne. A. MacpDonaLp. 


Studies on the Dorset Dialect. By Berti. Wwen. (Lund 
Studies in English xvi.) Lund: Gleerup, 1949. 179 pp. 10 kr. 


Social prejudice on the one hand and widespread indifference among 
British philologists on the other are responsible for the astonishing degree 
of ignorance concerning local dialects in Britain. These may have gone 
into hiding, but they are still there. It is true that the recent war with 
its mixing of people has again done much to oust local characteristics, but 
while there is no doubt that the rapid change since the first world war 
is a highly interesting linguistic phenomenon, recent developments can be 
viewed in proper perspective only against the background of our knowledge 
of local dialect in its older form. Unfortunately, that knowledge is far 
from adequate. A study of the speech habits of the old generation in 
isolated areas, however, still brings to light a great wealth of local forms 
now falling into disuse. This is exactly what Widén set out to do, and 
he must be congratulated on his success. His work is a very welcome 
addition to the much too short list of English dialect monographs (cf. 
Dieth, in Essays and Studies, 1946, p. 80). 

The dialect recorded here is, strictly speaking, that of the two 
neighbouring farming villages of Hilton and Melcombe Bingham, a small, 
isolated district in the heart of Dorset, where the vernacular forms are well 
preserved. The previous studies on dialect spoken in various parts of 
Dorset, by Barnes (A Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect, 1863), 
Ellis (in On Early English Pronunciation), and Urlau (Die Sprache des 
Dialektdichters William Barnes, 1921) suffer either from being unscientific 
or from being based on material of doubtful reliability. Widén’s work 
thus fills an important gap. 

- On the whole, the work agrees in form with other dialect monographs, 
A description of the modern Dorset sounds is followed by chapters 
discussing their development since ME. times, a survey giving the ME. 
sources and the St. E. equivalents of the modern Do. stressed vowel sounds, 
dialect specimens (here in the form of texts and transcriptions of a number 
of gramophone records spoken by two of the author's informants), and a 
word-list containing about 3000 words. 

After acquiring a ‘theoretical experience’ of the dialect the author spent 
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about five months in the area, partly before and partly after the war. This 
is a minimum, considering the time it takes to assess the personal 
peculiarities of the informants, to settle the problems presented by unstable 
sound qualities and quantities, to check the material, and to close the gaps 
that inevitably occur, especially if, as in the present instance, the use of a 
questionnaire is eschewed in order to reduce the investigator's influence 
on the information that he is after. The author succeeded in solving the 
main questions, but a few minor points were left unsettled. 

Let us take the example of the ‘nondistinctive’ variants of Do. [z], 
namely [a] and [z], as recorded in words like ‘wax’ n. (§6). Some 
speakers, we are told, favour one, others another, but all three may be 
heard from one and the same speaker. If, as seems to be implied in this 
and other remarks, ‘nondistinctive’ means ‘interchangeable’, one symbol 
properly explained would have served the purpose. But of the words in 
question those for which two possibilities are recorded number only about 
one in ten, while examples of all the three variants heard in one and the 
same word are practically non-existent. Thus honesty compelled the 
author to complicate his account by using three symbols and by sticking 
throughout to the variant he chanced to hear when recording an individual 
word. This procedure, although commendable in principle, causes some 
difficulties with [a], which, like its variants, may be lengthened, a fact 
not mentioned in §6, but in the note to §7, and borne out in § 28.1b. 
It then coincides with the ‘distinctive’ sound [a:], which has no qualitative 
variants (§ 7). 

The chapter on unstressed syllables and words must necessarily remain 
scant, because they, too, are subject to variation, for a study of which 
much more material would be needed. Thus we find such inconsistencies 
as -[de] in ‘Tuesday’, -[de:] in ‘Thursday, Saturday’, -[di] in ‘Friday’, 
and -[di:z] in ‘Sundays’. (‘Monday’ and ‘Wednesday’ are not recorded). 

The quantitative instability of open vowel sounds is a feature common 
to many English dialects. What moved the author to treat unstable Do. 
[a(:)] as two different sounds? The descriptions of [a] and [a:] in 
§§9, 10 (why the elegant variation?) show that they are identical in 
quality, and on the vowel chart they are therefore treated as one sound. 
The material shows that a historical distinction between the two is still 
traceable in words ending in [t] or [k], blurred though it may be, since 
half-lengths occur in both groups of relevant words. ‘Walk, brought’ 
favour the long variety, ‘clock, lot’ the short. But such considerations 
do not seem to have guided the author when making his decision, as is 
shown by his illustrative examples, which are ‘bottom, flock, throb, what’ 
for [a], and ‘cottage, dog, hawthorn, pond, wash’ for [a:]. 

Quantity is often too variable to serve as a safe criterion, and rather 
than separate word-lists according to quantity (§§ 28.1a and 1b, 35.la and 
1b and 35.2) the reader would welcome separate lists according to quality 


(§33.1a, where [i] and [i(:)] are mixed up, and §30.3a, where the 
development of ME. er is discussed). _ 
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The [i(:)] and [u(:)] pronunciations would have been less puzzling, 
if different symbols had been employed for the open (short) and close 
(long) varieties (cf. §33.1a and §§ 36.3, 43, and 38:2); 

There are a few errors. The second element of the compound ‘hand- 
cart’ (§28.6a) is unstressed (cf. p. 18). ‘Ague’ should be [agi], not 
[agi] (§94. Note). And is ‘shoe-maker-dog’ (word-list, sub [ J]) really 
synonymous with ‘greyhound’? But errors and misprints seem to be rare. 

The dialect shows many interesting features. Prominent among south- 
western dialects is the frequent voicing of initial [f, b, s] to [v, 3, z]. In 
words of French origin Widén, contrary to Barnes, lists some containing 
[v] <f, and a great number containing [z] < s, thus confirming an 
observation made by Kruisinga for West Somerset. He concludes that 
these changes were probably still at work at the time of the great influx 
of AN. words into the dialect, but lost their force through that new 
influence (§ 74.1 Note). It is interesting to note that onomatopoeic words 
beginning with s or f remain unaffected. The ‘functional character’ 
ascribed by Widén to some oscillations between [f] and [v], [s] and [z] 
is more than doubtful — what proof is there in pairs like [se:] sea, and 
[zi:] see v. (§ 78.1)? However, here like elsewhere, the author shows 
his thorough knowledge of other linguistic studies, to which there are 
frequent references. 

Glides are most frequent, especially [a]-glides. An [i]-glide is sometimes 
heard between [z] and [g] or [yn], reminiscent of the ME. development 
of an i-glide after a, 4, and qu, which is evidenced in many [-aif-, -ai3-] 
and [-ain3-]-pronunciations in modern Do. (§§ 28.4, 29.2, 42.3 Note 2). 
An initial or post-consonantal [i]-glide is common before stressed [e(:)] 
(§ 81.1); a [w]-glide (§ 73.1) before [o(:)] and [oi] and in the words 
[wu(:)1(d)] ‘old’, [(w)u(:)n] ‘one’. 1 is often vocalized after back 
vowels, even in final position, as in ‘bowl, bull, tall’, appearing as a weak 
[o] after [o:] and [u:], and as a weak [9] after [a:] (§ 71). 

A number of words in -st take the plural ending [as], thus ‘chests’ is 
pronounced [tfestas] (§ 78.2). The plural ending [as], occasionally [is], 
is also recorded in words like ‘houses, noses, cases, faces, laces, pieces, 
places’ etc., those ending in [s] in the singular all changing it into [z] 
for the plural, thus giving the change a functional value. ‘Piece’ is [pi:s], 
‘pieces’ is [pi:zes] (§ 78.2,3). 

Past and present participles often show the prefix [a] (§47). The OE. 
infinitive ending -ian of the weak verbs of the second conjugation lives 
on as [-i] in some intransitive verbs, such as [milki] ‘milk’ (§65). Six 
main verbs have formed their present tenses after the preterites, e.g. [bit] 
‘bite’ (§ 34.3 Note). 

One last word about the nine gramophone records, seven of which are 
transcribed in the book. We are indeed grateful to the author for letting 
us have copies of some of them at Ziirich University, for what better 
illustration could one wish? They are well made; there is one with key- 
words, others are poems and stories, one written by the speaker himself. 
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An encouraging attempt has also been made to record unprepared interviews. 
It is greatly to be hoped that future dialectologists will follow the example 
and that copies will be made available. 


Ziirich. PauLt WETTSTEIN. 


Usage and Abusage, A Guide to Good English. By Enric 
ParTRWGE. 384 pp. London: Hamish Hamilton. Third Im- 
pression, November 1947. Price 15/— net. 


In his preface Mr. Partridge explains that his book is designed to 
supplement and complement the late H. W. Fowler's Modern English 
Usage. This it does, in, on the whole, admirable fashion. The book 
makes instructive, provocative and often entertaining reading, and is 
sufficiently different from Fowler's work in scope and treatment to justify 
its publication. It supplies valuable information on many points of idiom, 
gives terse and clear expression to subtle distinctions, and surprises the 
reader by the wide range of its contents. Mr. Partridge, the expert in 
slang, proves himself a profound student of style, a witty phrase-maker 
(witness his article on sports technicalities) and an artist in, of all subjects, 
punctuation. In addition to the many hundreds of short entries the book 
contains some twenty-five articles on a variety of subjects: false agreement, 
alliteration, cant, euphemisms, metaphors, précis writing, puns, slang, etc. 
In one respect the book is a great improvement on Fowler’s work: it 
contains numerous references to and quotations from the works of other 
writers on modern English usage, style etc. This, as well as the many 
short bibliographies and hints for further reading, greatly enhances the 
value of the book. Another interesting feature of the work are Professor 
W. Cabell Greet’s excellent annotations, designed to fit the book for 
American publication. Professor Cabell Greet has done more than this: 
when Mr. Partridge’s intense concern for good usage tricks him into 
occasional pedantry or arbitrariness, his American annotator’s sane and lucid 
comment more than once redresses the balance. 

For all these reasons I have no hesitation in saying that Usage and 
Abusage is a good book. But it is by no means free from blemishes. To 
begin with two minor points: I have noticed a certain amount of overlapping 
(the same subject occasionally being discussed under different headings), 
and I cannot admire the way in which the term colloquial’ is handled. 
Mr. Partridge rigorously distinguishes between colloquial English, which 
is ‘the name applied to that large tract of English which lies between 
Standard English and slang’ and familiar English, which he describes as 
‘informal Standard English’. He would have spared his readers some 
vexation if he had explained this in his preface instead of on p. 73. 
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Obviously, we cannot hold it against Mr. Partridge that his American 
annotator does not make this distinction. But it is none the less confusing, 
and so are some of Mr. Partridge’s own utterances: (p. 94) ‘that hardly 
definable region of informal speech which we call colloquial and familiar’, 
(p. 224, s.v. parson) ‘in this extended, this colloquial sense’ (How can 
Mr. P.’s readers be expected to know that he is literally quoting the O.E.D.., 
which uses the term in the sense of ‘familiar’?), (p.234) ‘probably both 
usages were at that time colloquially current’ (since the article in question 
is not by Mr. P. himself, this probably means ‘familiarly current’.), (p. 336) 
‘in familiar speech this is permissible; it is a colloquialism.’ 

I must take more serious exception to Mr. Partridge’s handling of 
grammatical subjects. It is true, he makes some illuminating remarks, 
but his terminology is behind the times and he obviously belongs to the 
prescriptive, logic-chopping school of grammarians whose methods are as 
crude as they are irreverent, because they fail to realize that a language 
is a living organism and not a mathematical abstraction. I have found 
myself profoundly disagreeing with many of Mr. Partridge’s assertions, 
but have room for a few instances only: 


On p. 314 Mr. P. expresses his disapproval of such hesitant expressions as 
‘I could wish’ and ‘it were to be wished’, which he thinks inferior to ‘I wish’ 
and ‘it is to be wished’. No doubt Mr. P. also deprecates the use of what 
Kruisinga has called the ‘preterite of modesty’ in such sentences as ‘Could you 
tell me the time, please?’ ‘Might I ask you a question?’, ‘It would seem 
that..’, etc. I sympathize with his dislike of such expressions, but, surely, this 
is a question of taste and nothing else. Mr. P. advances the following ridiculous 
argument: ‘In this matter, it is to be remembered that the objection is being made 
to positive, unconditional statements, which require nothing more subtle than an 
indicative. Used correctly, J] could wish refers to a wishing in past time, could 
being the past of can;’ etc. 

On p. 365 Mr. P. makes the following interesting remark: “Until the present 
century, only purists objected to what in e.g., “He told the truth and, what is 
more, people recognized his statement to be true’. Nowadays it is pretty generally 
conceded that the sentence should read, “He told the truth and — which is 
more —” for commas] “people recognized his statement to be true”. What, 
here, could only be a compound relative = that which, but “He told the truth 
and, that which is more, people recognized his statement to be true’ can be 
defended only with difficulty and dialectic. The correct form is, “He told the, 
truth and, which” — i.e., which fact — “is more”, i.e, more important, “people 
recognized his statement to be true’.’ Now it is possible that, in the course of 
the present century, there has been a shifting in favour of which, though I doubt 
whether this is the ‘pretty general’ practice of good writers. But Mr. P.’s 
argument that what is wrong, because that which sounds ridiculous, cannot be 
taken seriously. Moreover, he unduly simplifies matters. Which seems to 
be mainly restricted to clearly anaphoric or parenthetic clauses. Whether what 
or which is used may thus depend upon the markedness of the pause between 
the two clauses. It follows that what is favoured in spontaneous, familiar style, 
which in literary English. Mr. P.’s example may be read either way (with or 
without clear pauses); if which is at all preferable, it is because it harmonizes 
with the literary style of the concluding part of the sentence. Compare, also, the 
following example from Professor Zandvoort’s Handbook of English Grammar, 
§ 475: ‘He wore, what was then uncommon in this country, a loose brown linen 
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blouse’. Evidently, what is used here because the subordinate clause is felt to 
stand in an object relation to the preceding verb, and, consequently, is not 
urely parenthetic. 

2 On 368 Mr. P. argues that in clauses of the type ‘It isn't only homicidal 
maniacs that are dangerous’ and ‘It is not only pictures that are beautiful’, that 
is incorrect for who and which. His argument is based on the false assumption 
that these are ordinary attributive clauses. He marks the that-type a and b and 
the which- and who-type a! and b4, and reasons as follows: ‘Of a and a’, the 
second is correct: quite apart from the fact that a (“It isn’t only homicidal 
maniacs that are dangerous”) implies that some are harmless, its sense is obviously 
incomplete; at conforming to good sense, is complete, for it makes the self- 
contained statement, “Homicidal maniacs are dangerous, but they are not the 
only dangerous persons”. The good writer would say. “Not only homicidal 
maniacs are dangerous”, and thus avoid both verbosity and ambiguity.’ etc. 
Mr. P.’s argument that a is incomplete, is based on the assumption that the that- 
clause is a classifying attributive clause, which is no more the case here than, 
e.g.. in ‘It isn’t only because he’s tired that he makes mistakes’; his argument 
‘that it is ambiguous, because it is not clear whether ‘only’ refers to ‘homicidal’ or 
‘homicidal maniacs’ applies to the two other versions as well, and only confuses 
the issue. 

On p. 379 Mr. P. writes ‘It is an odd fact that whereas would is colloquially 
shortened to 'd (better Id), should has no shortened form.’ Now, no matter what 
is the historical origin of the form ‘d, it is very unlikely that to the linguistic 
consciousness of the average Englishman it represents anything but itself: ‘d is 
the spelling representing the enclitic particle [d], which is the form that, in 
conversational English, corresponds in certain cases to the would, should and had 
of more formal English. There is as little justification for calling [d] an 
abbreviation or shortening of these forms, as for calling had, would and should 
expanded forms of [d]. They are forms belonging to different planes or strata 
of the language, neither of which is subordinate to the other. As for the spelling 
‘Id, Mr. P. recommends it in three different places in his book, on the ground 
that, since it can serve to represent only would, and not had, it prevents an 
occasional ambiguity. But there is no sort of justification for it, since it is a 


spelling that represents neither the conversational [d], nor the more formal [hed], 
[fud] or [wud]. 


These and a number of other entries have forced me to conclude that 
Mr. Partridge’s treatment of grammatical subjects shows but little advance 
on the deplorably low level of Modern English Usage. 

Mr. Fowler’s book is justly famous for its intellectual vigour. Usage 
and Abusage generally comes up to the same high level, but not always. 
In discussing such pairs as ‘assume’ and ‘presume’, ‘emerge’ and ‘issue’, 
Mr. Partridge briefly enumerates and illustrates the various meanings of 
these words, but he does not make any significant distinction, thus leaving 
it to his readers to try and think things out for themselves. In some 
instances Mr. Patridge seems handicapped by the fact that the same ground 
has already been covered by Fowler. Thus, I find his short entries 
on ‘to bid’, ‘to commence’, ‘continual and continuous’, ‘efficient, effectual, 
effective and efficacious’, ‘to knit’, ‘swelled and swollen’ and ‘to unbend’ 
inferior to the, generally more extensive, treatment in M.E.U. But, on 
the whole, Mr. Partridge has done his work well. I refrain from quoting, 
because it is only by quoting liberally from the hundreds of excellent 
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entries that full justice could be done to the book. That an extensive 
work like this should not be entirely free from fads or mistakes, is almost 
unavoidable. I hope that, in a new edition, Mr. Partridge may find 
occasion to make changes in the following articles: 1 


(p. 10) ‘above misused for more than. “Above a yard” and “above three months, 
a year, etc.” are loose for “more than a yard, three months, a year, etc.”.’ If 
Mr. P. disapproves of this usage, he should not cite the O.E.D. in support of 
it, same page, second column: “Surpassing in quality, amount, number; more 
than”, as in “Above a sixth part of the nation is crowded into provincial towns”.’ 
(p. 40) ““As follows” is short for “as it follows’.’ Can good English be short 
for non-existent English ? 

(p. 61) Mr. P. admiringly quotes Dr. Onions’s exposition that in ‘No one would 
have thought of it but him’, but is a preposition governing the accusative, whereas 
in ‘No one but he would have thought of it’ but becomes a conjunction and the 
sentence must be regarded as equivalent to ‘No one would have thought of it, 
but he thought of it’. But it is not true that any one saying ‘No one but he.. 
etc. is actually thinking in terms of the ‘equivalent’ suggested by Dr. Onions. 
The explanation is simply that ‘no one but he’ is equivalent to ‘only he’. It is 
a syntactic unit in which the strongly stressed subject-pronoun is the dominant 
member and the rest an adjunct to it. 

(p. 61) In ‘Brington was not yet so overgrown but that the unspoilt country 
was within easy reach of it’, buf that is used unnecessarily for that ... not, so 
Mr. P. informs us. The construction, however, is more than four centuries old 
and mentioned without unfavourable comment by the O-E.D. (s.v. but, 13). Nor 
am I convinced that the substitution of that ... not for but that would be an 
improvement. 

(p. 79) The article on comprise and constitute would have been more instructive, 
if Mr. P. had expressed the difference as tersely as he does that between consist of 
and constitute on p. 83: the parts constitute the whole, the whole comprises the parts. 
(p. 82) Several of the ‘disguised conjunctions’ mentioned by Mr. P. are rather 
‘disguised prepositions’. This is very clearly the case with excepting (— except), 
owing to (= through), regarding, respecting and touching (= about); less clearly 
so with barring, excluding and including. 

(p. 86) correspond to and with. Mr. P.'s distinction that ‘corr. with = communicate 
by interchange of letters’ will hardly help his readers. To correspond with is 
also used in meanings closely resembling those of fo correspond to. See the O.E.D. 
and Wyld’s Universal Dictionary. 

(p. 100 Does ‘earthy’ in ‘of the earth, earthy’ mean ‘frail, human’? Is it not rather 
‘grossly material’ (C.O.D.)? 

(p. 106) ‘Employ is obsolescent for employment, even in in the employ of’. In this 
expression ‘employ’ is equivalent to ‘service’, not to ‘employment’, which is active 
in meaning. 

(p. 112) Mr. P. objects to the use of every for ‘all possible’. Though this use of 
‘every’ before uncountables (every hope, reason, success, etc.) is a late development, 
it is an established and useful idiom, at least in familiar English. The O.E.D. 
makes no unfavourable comment. The same may be said of exactly in ‘He had 
not been exactly intimate with Sutton’. 

(p. 133) “There are, in 20th Century English, two constructions: ‘Much diffidence 
was felt about demanding money”; “The demanding of money was the cause of 
much diffidence”. Demanding money is the more general usage when the gerund 
depends on a preposition.’ A perfunctory discussion like this serves no useful 


1 Shortage of space has compelled the Editor to print only a selection from the reviewer's 
criticisms. 
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purpose. Mr. P. should have explained why (and illustrated that) the second 
construction, in which demanding is qualified by noun-adjuncts, is more general in 
meaning than the first. The use of the first construction often implies a restriction 
of the activity either to (a) specified agent(s) or to a definite occasion. 

(p. 144) to be (at) home. Here, as well as on p. 214 (one and he), Mr. P. ‘should 
have distinguished between British and American usage. 

(p. 149) ‘If for whether is always wrong and often ambiguous...’ This is a piece 
of pedantry; vide the O.E.D., s.v. if, Il, 9. Prof. Cabell Greet simply remarks: 
‘Many American grammarians grant the use of if for whether in informal style 
if the tag or nof is omitted.’ 

(p. 150) Why does Mr. P. second Mr. Ackermann’s advocacy of the use of short 
[i] in fragile, agile, profile and projectile? Since the ‘error’ is ‘almost universal’, 
the ‘correct’ pronunciation is certainly pedantic. 

(p. 171) ‘liable (to do) for likely (to do), as in “he is liable to make that mistake”, 
is incorrect.’ But it is not labelled incorrect by the O.E.D.; examples from the 
seventeenth century onwards. Is it actually avoided by good writers? 

(p. 265) ‘replace is frequently misused for displace (or supplant) or put something 
(or someone) in the place of. This usage is recognized as good English by the 
O.E.D. (earliest examples middle 18th cent.). As a matter of fact it is mentioned in 
nearly every good dictionary. 

(p. 277) ‘secretion for concealment is an error not often met with’. The verb ‘to 
secrete’ has been used in this meaning since the middle of the 18th century (strange 
to say, the O.E.D. does not give this meaning for the noun.) See also the C.O.D. 
and Wyld’s Univ. Dict. 

(p. 294) ‘In “these sort of things are done’ there is a confusion between “‘this 
sort of thing is done” and “these sorts of things are done”.’ Mr. P. then refers 
us to p. 167, where, however, we are told that “these or those kind of things, 
pedantically judged incorrect, is a justifiable English idiom; Mr. P. had better make 
up his mind. 

(p. 334) “This much is incorrect for thus much, as in “This much is evident to 
everybody’.’ Once more Mr. P. has rashly jumped to a conclusion that is not 
based upon fact. The construction is perfectly correct and dates back to the 
16th century; vide the O.E.D., s.v. this adv., Il b. 

(p. 335) The use of though as an adverb, to which Mr. P, objects, is recognized as 
good, though familiar, English by Wyld as well as by Fowler. 

(p. 369) ‘the Grammars of Curme, Jespersen, Onions — the three greatest 
grammarians of the 20th Century.’ No doubt, Mr. P. has come to this conclusion 
after a careful comparison of their works with those of Wendt. Deutschbein, 
Poutsma, Kruisinga and others. It would be too bad if, as his brief bibliography on 
p. 136 unfortunately suggests, he had not so much as heard of them! 

(p. 369) Here and elsewhere in his book Mr. P. expresses his disapproval of the 
use of the conjunction while in an adversative meaning. It is, however, an old- 
established usage: the earliest examples in the O.E.D. date from the 16th century. 
What is more, it has its advantages. Whereas is, to my mind, more formal and 
expresses a stronger contrast. Another difference is suggested by the O.E.D., which 
says that the principal clause usually precedes the subordinate clause introduced by 


whereas. In this respect the difference between adversative while and whereas 
is perhaps analogous to that between as and because. 


Two remarks in conclusion. In the first place, in a few instances Mr. P, 
teaches by precept rather than by example. Thus, on p. 34 he advises 
his readers to avoid beginning sentences with and: but on p. 43 he does so 
himself. On p. 56 he finds fault with the use of they both for both of 
them; but on p. 137 he writes ‘They cannot both be right, but they may 
both be wrong.’ On p. 87 he recommends the spelling country man for 
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‘one who lives in the country’; but he spells countryman on p. 94. On 
p. 151 we learn that immediately in the sense of ‘as soon as’ is bad English; 
but on p. 83 Mr. P. is caught sinning: ‘As one perceives immediately 
one considers such alternatives’. On p. 151 Mr. P. clearly sets forth the 
difference between implicit and explicit; nevertheless, on p. 191 he blunders 
_ glaringly: ‘murder is “the unlawful killing of a human being with malice 
aforethought; often more implicitly wilful murder’. He is obviously 
quoting, but that does not exonerate him. Lastly, on p. 221 Mr. P. says 
that “outside of is incorrect in “Outside of the house” ... for the prepositions 
are outside and inside. Does Mr. P. mean that it is correct when 
figuratively applied, as on p. 137 (‘outside of logic’)? 

In the second place, I admire Mr. Partridge’s terse, vigorous and careful 
style. I have found twenty-odd instances of carelessness or infelicitous 
expression, a surprisingly small harvest in 750 closely printed columns. 


The Hague. R. Born. 


Trelawny. By R. GLYNN GRrYLLs. vii + 256 pp. London: 
Constable. 1950. 21s. 


Trelawny should be a godsend to a modern biographer. Here is a hero 
whose life, if we are to believe himself, was as exciting as that of one 
of the protagonists of Byron's oriental romances, a friend, or at least 
an acquaintance, of many of the more important literary figures of his 
time, a flamboyant amorist who specialized in treating his women in the 
manner of the lady novelists’ sheiks, and with just enough kinks in his 
character to provide the psychopathic spice so essential to a sensational 
biography. The biographer is even spared the trouble of writing purple 
patches: the subject of the life provides them himself. 

Miss Grylls does not quite rise to the occasion. She is a hero-worshipper 
and treats the magnificent humbug as a genuine hero. Of the irony which 
e.g. Strachey would have brought to the task she has none. Nor does 
she attempt any psychological subtleties, her constant stand-by when 
confronted by the more puzzling traits in his character being that he was 
a ‘Celt’, as if that explained everything. 

There are few, if any, things in Trelawny’s life that she boggles at. 
She accepts the story that, when his infant daughter died after having 
been sent to him by her Greek mother, he returned the body in a parcel, 
and does not appear to find anything discreditable in this way of breaking 
the child’s death to her mother: ‘Tersitza hardly had cause to complain’, 
she remarks, ‘if she could send off a new-born baby to any husband’. 

Nor does she find anything to criticize in the famous story told by 
Trelawny himself of how, on arriving at Missolonghi after Byron’s death, 
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he sent his dead friend’s servant out for a glass of water and uncovered 
the body in order to satisfy his curiosity about what Byron had kept such 
a closely guarded secret while he lived: his deformed foot. Incidentally, 
she omits to cite Trelawny’s concluding remark, which shows that the 
story, discreditable as it is, is merely one of his imaginative flights: ‘The 
great mystery was solved. Both his feet were clubbed, and his legs 
withered to the knees ... the feet and legs of a sylvan satyr’. No man 
with withered legs could have swum the Hellespont. In fact, the story 
seems to have been too much even for Trelawny himself, and when he 
retold it in his Records it becomes: ‘it was caused by the contraction of 
the back sinews ... Except this defect, his feet were perfect’. 

But the most serious weakness of the book is the writer's quite 
astonishing lack of critical sense as regards her sources. The Adventures 
of a Younger Son is treated as having the same evidential value as 
contemporary letters and reports, and the earlier part of the biography 
is simply a- summary of Trelawny’s book. To the present reviewer 
it seems that The Adventures of a Younger Son is, to say the least of 
it, to be taken with caution. Parts of it, e.g. the episode of the beautiful 
Arab girl Zella, are far too good, and far too like a preromantic novel, 
to ring true, and the unpleasant story of the beating-up of the school- 
master is lifted out of Roderick Random. In any case, the book lands 
any admirer of Trelawny in a dilemma: if it is true he must have been 
a scoundrel, and if it is not he was a liar. 

The letters of Trelawny show how consistently he kept his eye on 
one object: to impress his correspondent with his own virility, bravery and 
dare-devilry. There is hardly a passage which is not designed to present 
him in the réle which he assumed as a youna man and kept up till he 
died at 89. Among his associates he had the reputation of being a liar. 
(Byron said that if he would learn to tell the truth and wash his hands, 
they might make a gentleman of him yet.) Is it then safe to accept his 
own story, in a private letter, as evidence for such spectacular feats as 
having tried to swim Niagara? And the story of how, at a dinner party, 
he asserted that he had tried cannibalism and found stewed young girl 
delicious, surely proves only that he could not resist the temptation to pull 
a foolish listener’s leg. 

The truth about Trelawny the reader will have to find out for himself, 
by reading between the lines and putting his own interpretation on the 
known facts. To the present reviewer it appears that he was a highly 
amusing, but extremely disreputable person with streaks of quite exceptional 
vulgarity in his character: a swashbuckler, a poseur, and a very inventive 
liar, an abnormally self-absorbed man, always out to impress somebody, 
cantankerous, brutal and ruffianly on occasion, and rather sordid in his 
treatment of such of his friends as he suspected of being, or having been 
(like Byron), critical of himself, a man, in short, whose statements should 


never be accepted as evidence for anything except after the most careful 
scrutiny. 
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This is a pity: Trelawny is an important figure, because he is one of 
the sources of our knowledge of Shelley and Byron. It is therefore of 
considerable interest to assess the reliability of his accounts of his 
experiences. He was also something of a psychological freak, and an 
analysis of his character would be of no little value to students of 
psychology. On both these counts Miss Grylls must be said to fall short. 
If, nevertheless, her book is very entertaining reading, the merit is chiefly 
Trelawny’s. 


Copenhagen. C. A. BoDELsEN. 


Three Contemporary Anglo-Welsh Novelists: Jack Jones, 
Rhys Davies and Hilda Vaughan. By G. F. Apam. Pp. 109. 
Bern: A. Francke AG. (1948). Price Sw. Fr. 12.—. 


This unpretentious and soberly written essay is a courageous attempt to 
characterize the work of three representative living exponents of the Anglo- 
Welsh regional novel, and to study it within the larger frame of the 
Anglo-Welsh division of English regionalism. The construction of the 
book clearly reflects this dual object. After a historical survey of the 
regional novel in English literature and of the development of Anglo-Welsh 
literature, i.e., of the literature of Wales written in English, the author 
proceeds to discuss the various types of regionalism as revealed in the 
work of the writers under discussion. A useful bibliography concludes 
the book. 

The most interesting chapter, from a general point of view, is the first 
part of the Introduction, in which Dr. Adam surveys the history of 
regionalism in English literature, from its eighteenth-century, pre-romantic 
beginnings to its recent culmination in the late Twenties and early Thirties. 
The intermediate phases are the tendency towards localism, which made 
itself felt in such writers as Crabbe, Burns, Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, 
and Sir Walter Scott; the emergence, about 1850, of the regional novel 
proper, which the author sees as part of the general movement towards 
realism in Victorian literature, and which he associates with the names 
of Charlotte Bronté (whose scene, in Shirley, is the West Riding of 
Yorkshire), of Elizabeth Gaskell (who wrote about Lancashire), and of 
Anthony Trollope (‘Barsetshire’), George Eliot (Midlands), and R. D. 
Blackmore (Devonshire); the first climax of the genre in the rural Wessex 
novels of Thomas Hardy, and in the industrial novels of Arnold Bennett 
(Staffordshire); and, finally, the steady flow of regional novels during 
the first decades of this century: Eden Phillpotts and John Trevena 
(Dartmoor), E. C. Booth (East Riding of Yorkshire), Mary Webb 
(Shropshire), Thomas Moult (Derbyshire), C. A. Dawson Scott and 
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F. Tennyson Jesse (both Cornwall), Sheila Kaye Smith (Sussex), and 
Francis Brett Young (Midlands). Owing to the great economic depression 
the novelists who were responsible for the inter-war boom in regionalism 
showed a strong industrial and sociological bias. It is to this type that 
books like Walter Greenwood’s Love on the Dole and James Hilton's 
So Well Remembered, and also the work of Jack Jones and the early work 
of Rhys Davies belong. 

After a brief examination of the causes which may have led to the 
comparative neglect of Anglo-Welsh literature by literary critics, the 
author, in the second part of his Introduction, undertakes to give a first 
tentative sketch of its history, tracing it from its late sixteenth-century 
origins, through its first climax in the seventeenth-century baroque poets 
John Donne, George Herbert, Henry Vaughan, and Thomas Traherne, 
through the pre-romantic literature about Wales of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, to its second spring in the heyday of early nineteenth- 
century romanticism, and in the Celtic renaissance of the last decade. 
Modern Anglo-Welsh regionalism he considers to have been foreshadowed 
by the tailor-novelist Daniel Owen; but its full force was not felt until after 
the Great War, when it revealed itself in the work of such writers as 
Caradoc Evans, Geraint Goodwin, Richard Llewellyn, Glyn Jones, Gwyn 
Jones, and in the books of the novelists discussed. 

The analysis of these novels, which takes up the larger part of the 
central chapter of Dr. Adam’s essay, introduces the reader to the rich 
variety of Welsh life in the rural and industrial districts, as seen in its 
emotional depths and in its sociological implications, revealed through the 
medium of tough reportage, or through the romantic haze of the Celtic 
imagination. The industrial and sociological type of the Anglo-Welsh 
provincial novel is represented by Jack Jones, whose regionalism is realistic, 
documentary, and coolly intellectual. The rural as well as the industrial 
aspect of Welsh life is reflected in the work of Rhys Davies, another 
realist. But his regionalism is of a higher order than that of Jack Jones, 
because it is informed by a broader humanity, which renders the medium 
capable of expressing universal values. The least regional and least 
realistic of the three is Hilda Vaughan, a descendant of Henry Vaughan, 
the ‘Silurist’, and the wife of Charles Morgan, the writer. Her regionalism, 
which is positively rural, is rightly characterized as neo-romantic, not only 
on account of its preoccupation with the emotional side of life, but also 
because it displays an imaginative, symbolic, and even lyrical quality which 
is entirely absent from the work of Jack Jones. In her latest novel, The 
Fair Woman (New York, 1942), this tendency towards the romantic gave 
rise to a certain artificiality, which made a critic of the English edition 
complain that it had ‘the over-sweetness of the Celtic twilight without its 
authenticity’. Incidentally it may be noted here that this English edition 
was published in 1948, after Dr. Adam’s book had been written, under 
the title Iron and Gold. Other data that may now be added to his 
bibliography are the year of publication of Some Trust in Chariots, which 
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is 1948; Jack Jones’ ‘final’ autobiographical book, Give Me Back M y Heart 
(1950); and Rhys Davies’ new collection of short stories, Boy with a 
Trumpet (1949). 
Apart from a dozen misprints and misspellings (e.g. Manley, on p. 109), 
a few un-English idioms (e.g. ‘restricted edition’, on pp. 55 and 106), 
and some inaccuracies in his bibliography (e.g. the statement that Ernest 
A. Baker's History of the English Novel was published in nine volumes), 
Dr, Adam's dissertation is a well-produced book, which provides excellent 
reading. Based on a close study of, and personal contact with the three 
authors concerned, and enlivened by many lucid summaries of plots and 
appropriate quotations, it is a valuable contribution to a hitherto almost 
uncharted field of knowledge. Future historians of literature will certainly 
be in debt to Dr. Adam. 


Nijmegen. Jac. G. RIEWALD. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XIX 


Discussion. of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXII, No. 1, February 1951 


49. English, as is well-known, does not use the classifying definite article 
before certain singular nouns, chiefly such as denote localities, institutions, 
or establishments (chapel, church, class, college, court, hospital, jail, port, 
prison, school, etc.), or pieces of furniture (bed, table, confessional), and 
some others difficult of classification, when the reference is not to the 
material things or localities per se, but to the use that is made of them, 
the purpose for which they exist, or the activities carried on in them. The 
reason is evidently that, when used in this sense, these words lose their 
class-noun character and become more or less abstract nouns. Illustration 
may be deemed superfluous, but a few less usual examples will perhaps 
be welcome and, incidentally, lead to some wholesome doubt as to the 
correctness of the above formulation and interpretation of this feature of 
English syntax, the ones usually given in grammars. 


Isn't that the tree where the owl was last night? When I looked out of window I 
thought I saw something white. Sweet, Primer of Spoken English, p. 69. 

Look out of window, it’s just started snowing. Harold Chapin, The New Morality, 
in Great Modern British Plays, Harrap, p. 538. 

Zena was going to dancing class now and had just had a new frock. Agatha Christie, 
The Hollow, VII, p. 74 (Pan Books). 

The steamer moved up river at half-speed. Tomlinson, Gallions Reach, opening 


sentence. 
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He is an important person at Westminster now, with only two more terms before he 
goes to University. Michael Sadleir, Forlorn Sunset, p. 89 (in the same chapter: goes 
to Public School).+ 


This difference between a material object, locality, or institution per se 
on one hand, and the purpose it is associated with in our minds on the 
other, which English can thus express by the use or non-use of the definite 
article, naturally only applies to the nouns in question; it does not extend 
to the referring pronouns, because these are never qualified by an article. 
The repetition of bed in our quotation may strike the reader as clumsy, 
which it is, but apart from totally recasting the sentence, the author really 
had no alternative. For When Constance came to bed means ‘when she 
was going to retire for the night’. The reference is not to the piece of 
furniture as such, but to the use made of it; in it or in hers would have 
suggested a purely local sense, which the author did not mean to convey. 
In order to preserve the semantic parallelism between the two groups, he 
consequently had no choice but the repetition of bed. 

50. The of-adjunct in certain of its meanings and functions is generally 
looked upon as an alternative to or substitute for the attributive genitive, 
in accordance with which theory it is often called the ‘genitive equivalent’. 
This view is based on historical considerations; it finds no support in the 
living language. It falls outside the scope of this paper to prove that 
the historical assumption is an erroneous one; we must be content to point 
out that the gradual encroachment of the prepositional adjunct on the 
genitive, of which we find the germ already in late Old English, and which 
we see spreading at an ever increasing rate in Middle and Early Modern 
English, is due to a steadily progressing differentiation in meaning between 
the two constructions. The rise of the of-adjunct is historically only 
intelligible when we realize that, so far from being equivalent to the genitive, 
it is semantically antithetic to it. In contemporary English they have no 
longer anything in common. In an actual situation or a given context only 
one expresses the speaker's or writer's thought, and neither of them can 
ever be replaced by the other. Considerations of space make it impossible 
to enter into a detailed discussion of the matter — the point can usually 
only be proved in extensive contexts — but we shall be pleased to devote 
a separate paper to it. In the meantime the reader will find some hints 
in Zandvoort, A Handbook of English Grammar 4th ed., § 298 £., and in 
Kruisinga-Erades, An English Grammar, 7th ed., §305. Suffice it to say 
that the essential difference is the following: the relation between an 
attributive, defining genitive and its leading member (‘headword’) is that 
existing between the subject of a sentence and the verbal predicate with 
its adjuncts. My uncle’s pictures, hence, suggests that the uncle paints, 
possesses, collects, frames, restores, is portrayed in, pictures, etc. etc., 
according to the situation in which the group is used, just as my gtand- 
father’s school suggests that the grandfather has (had) some function with 


1 We are indebted for this quotation to Dr. H. de Groot, of Wassenaar. 
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regard to it, e.g. as pupil, master, headmaster, builder, architect, member of 
the board, or what not. All these implications are absent in the pictures of 
my uncle or the school of my grandfather. Cf. our comment on point 26. 

The reader who does not feel convinced by what is said here or in the 
books referred to, can easily put it to the test. Let him take some pages 
of modern English prose and see which of the genitives as used in that 
situation and context can be changed into of-adjuncts, and vice 
versa. We feel safe to predict the result of his experiment, because we 
have more than once made it ourself: he will not find any. Provided he 
plays the game and does not throw compensating strong stresses on words 
in his inverted groups which did not bear any in the original. He will 
always find that there are decisive syntactic or stylistic reasons why the 
construction should be as it is. 

In our quotation, for example, the genitive is impossible for the following 
reasons. } 
a. dogs and cats have ‘news value’. The words are mentioned for the 
first time; they are hence semantically weighty, a fact which tends to give 
words end-position in English groups and sentences. 
b. dogs’ arrival and cats’ company would suggest a predicative relation, 
as explained above, something like ‘dogs arrive(d)’ and ‘cats form(ed) a 
company’, of which there is no question here. 
c. dogs and cats are taken in a general, indefinite sense. Such plurals 
are only used attributively as classifying genitives (soldiers’ wives, birds’ 
nests, gitls’ books, etc.); as defining genitives they require the definite 
article, but the dogs’ arrival, the cats’ company would inevitably suggest the 
arrival of definite dogs and a company of specified cats. 

There is, of course, a difference in the relation of the constituent members 
in the two groups as well, and we quote with approval Dr. Wood: 


It seems obvious that we could not replace a company of cats by a genitive construction, 
because there is no ‘genitive sense’. Of cats merely specifies the constituents of the 
company; it is on a par with a pack of cards, a crowd of people, etc., (i.e. consisting 
or made up, of) and not far removed from a bar of iron, a log of wood, a blok of chocolate. 


This seems a suitable opportunity to record our opinion that there are no 
such things as syntactic ‘equivalents’. For equivalence unavoidably suggests 
a pattern, a model, an archetype with which we compare the other thing 
and by which we judge it. But syntax offers no such standards and if 
we choose one, we do so on purely arbitrary grounds. The genitive, no 
doubt, has the older lineage; it precedes chronologically, but what gives 
us the right in synchronic linguistics to set up historical precedence as the: 
standard by which to judge syntactic phenomena? Do we speak of an 
ablative, an instrumental, or a locative equivalent in ‘I had a letter from 
my solicitor this morning’, ‘don’t cut yourself with that knife’, ‘he lives in 
London’? If it is objected that English does not possess these cases and 
consequently cannot be said to have equivalents for them, may we counter 
the objection by pointing out that English has indirect objects, but 
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that it would betray a woeful failure to appreciate unmistakable syntactic 
differences if one were to call the to-adjunct in It was decided to send 
the children to their grandmother an ‘indirect object equivalent’. Our 
conclusion must unalterably be: there are no syntactic equivalents because 
there are no standards to measure and judge them by. If we choose 
statistical frequency as our standard, which is just as warranted, or 
unwarranted, as chronological precedence, we can as well, in fact better, 
call the genitive the ‘of-adjunct equivalent’. 


The comment on Point 51 must be held over till the next number, which 
will also contain a new set of questions. 
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The Essence of Aldous Huxley 


A survey of the works of Aldous Huxley must concern itself in the first 
place with the basic philosophy from which they proceed. Some of the 
works, Ends and Means for example, or The Perennial Philosophy, are 
entirely philosophical, but the novels also, at all events from Point Counter 
Point onwards, are made quite openly into vehicles for the author's 
philosophical ideas. A compromise between the conflicting claims of art 
on the one side, of philosophy on the other has been consistently attempted 
but seldom, it must be admitted, with success. Writing of Ends and Means 
on its publication in 1937, Mr Cyril Connolly welcomed, though prematurely, 
the ending of the unequal struggle in favour of pure philosophy: 


This is Mr. Huxley's most important book. I also think it is his best. Nobody could 
_ produce thirty books in twenty years of literary life without doing themselves considerable 
damage, and by the time he had finished Eyeless in Gaza Mr. Huxley had done much 
harm to literature as well. He had vulgarised and atrophied much of our current prose 
vocabulary, tortured the novel and flattened the short essay, making science and culture 
equally suspect to his uneasy admirers. Another work of fiction would have driven them 
frantic. Instead he abandons the novel to those with a more serious appreciation of their 
art, and joins the philosophers. 


Ideally perhaps there should be no ultimate incompatibility between 
literary art and philosophy. ‘No man’, declared Coleridge categorically, 
‘was ever yet a great poet without being at the same time a profound 
philosopher.’? A great philosophy however, must include within itself an 
understanding of the nature and purpose of art, and in particular of the need 
for art to found itself upon truth, upon the whole of that which corresponds 
with reality. Even a superficial estimate of the novels of Mr, Huxley 
reveals an abstract and often a fantastic world, reveals characterisation that 
falls far short of completeness and humanity. And it is this world, these 
people, their actions and motives, that must be rendered plausible, justified 
to us by long digressive passages of explanatory philosophy. If Mr. 
Huxley's philosophy were profound enough, his conclusions based upon 
truth, then the world of the novels with all its characters, motives, actions 
would stand before us with self-evident correctness; the inartistic didactic 
element would be rendered superfluous. It would seem to follow therefore 
that the artistic failure, generally admitted, is itself. the outcome of an 
inadequate philosophy, and it is the purpose of this article to suggest 
wherein that basic inadequacy may consist. 

In a recent dramatisation of an early short story, The Gioconda Smile 
(1948), Mr. Huxley makes one of his leading characters declare on more 


2 The Sunday Times, 12th December, 1937. 
2 Biographia Literaria, Ch. XV. 
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than one occasion, ‘You must come to terms with reality.’ And it is in 
the light of such an exhortation, addressed more or less openly to himself, 
that we must consider the author's works, in particular the novels, up to 
and including the publication of Eyeless in Gaza in 1936. From Crome 
Yellow (1921) and indeed from before it, up to this decisive point, we can 
perceive a consistent and determined attempt to come to terms with the 
whole of existence, to bring the whole man with all his faculties into 
play. Such a consummation was for Mr. Huxley at that time personally 
difficult, and the early novels, especially Point Counter Point, are records 
of failure. The inhibited intellectual hero, thoroughly at home in the 
world of ideas, entirely at a loss in the arena of practical life, the Denis 
Stone in fact of Crome Yellow, achieves fullest expression in the Philip 
Quarles of Point Counter Point. This man, of whom his wife is driven 
to declare that you might as well try and love a bookcase, set apart from 
life and people by temperament and the physical disability of lameness, 
presents at once the author's position and his own profound dissatisfaction 
with it. Himself under the tragic disability of defective sight, he too fails 
temperamentally to accommodate himself not only to the horrors of the 
contemporary world, but even to its pleasures. Writing of himself in 
Texts and Pretexts (1932) Mr. Huxley declares: 


The earthly paradise, the earthly paradise! With what longing, between the bars of my 
temperament, do I peer at its bright landscape, how voluptuously sniff at its perfumes of 
hay and raspberries, of honeysuckle and roast duck, of sunwarmed flesh and nectarines and 
the sea! But the bars are solid; the earthly paradise is always on the further side. Self- 
hindered, I cannot enter and make myself at home. No doubt, the landscape seems all 
the brighter to me for that inability, the life of the senses all the more paradisiacal.® 


It is therefore as a conscious attempt to restore the balance, to bring the 
life of the senses into fuller play, that we must consider the author's 
enthusiasm at this period for the doctrine and personality of D. H. 
Lawrence, introduced into Point Counter Point as the character Mark 
Rampion. The influence of Lawrence, waxing and waning over the next 
eight years, may be traced in the published works, from the somewhat 
frenzied advocacy of Do What You Will (1929), to the final judicious 
estimate and rejection in the twenty-sixth chapter of Eyeless in Gaza.* 
Lawrence with his belief ‘in the blood, the flesh, as being wiser than the 
intellect’, suggested at first a means towards completeness; but by rejecting 
in his turn the compensating intellect and everything in life that derived 
from it, he was himself debarred also from wholeness, from coming to terms 
with the full range of human experience. Yet the influence, the counter- 
acting force, had been exerted, and to it must certainly be attributed some 
of the extended scope and human sympathy of Eyeless in Gaza. 

This novel, the author's sixth, though defective in a number of ways 


3 From the section ‘Earthly Paradise’. 


4 See also the essay ‘D. H. Lawrence’ in the collection The Olive Tree (1936) and the 
concluding section of Beyond the Mexique Bay (1934). 
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artistically, yet represents spiritually his finest achievement. Here for 
the firs: and last time is a world that approximates to reality, are characters 
of depth and humanity, caricatures and mouthpieces no longer. And the 
conversion of its hero, Anthony Beavis, from irresponsible to responsible 
living, is the counterpart of the author’s own conversion, his descent in 
particular through the medium of a pacifist organisation, the Peace Pledge 
Union, from sarcastic detachment and aloofness into the arena of public 
life. The pressure of contemporary events, the catastrophic worsening of 
the international situation, had done much to precipitate this drastic step, 
but in making himself a sponsor of the Peace Pledge Union, Mr. Huxley 
was putting into practice with great personal courage his own evolved 
philosophy, was making a last supreme effort to come to terms with reality. 
Insistent hitherto on standing aloof, on presenting all points of view, 
however contradictory, and identifying himself with none of them, the 
author now, in the person of Anthony Beavis, takes a stand. With 
pacifism itself as an effective practical expedient we need not agree, but 
for one who, in the words of a contemporary critic, ‘has taken off the 
isolating armour of his satire and his wit and come down defenceless into 
the market place to preach a creed that he believes will save the world’,® 
there could be nothing but admiration. 

The descent however, the rough direct contact with real people and 
events, is to prove temporary, a gesture. Indeed, the very medium of 
contact chosen, the pacifist approach, at once excessively idealistic and 
politically irrelevant, possessed throughout a certain quality of abstraction 
and aloofness. Even so, in his next book Ends and Means (1937) there 
are already signs of a new withdrawal, of a return, though with certain 
reservations, to detachment. Not in the market place, not in direct contact 
with the world can the individual any longer hope to prove effective. 
There must be ‘groups’ now, existing as far as possible in self-contained 
isolation, and training themselves for political purposes in the technique 
of pacifist non-violence. Once trained, it would be their duty to ‘go out 
into the world, where their trained capacities would be useful in allaying 
violence once it had broken out and in organizing non-violent resistance 
to domestic oppression and the preparation for and waging of international 
war. ® Meanwhile, 


Groups of individuals pledged to take no part in any future war already exist (e.g. The 
War Resisters International, The Peace Pledge Union); but their organization is too loose 
and their membership too large and too widely scattered for them to be considered as 
associations, in the sense in which I have been using the word above.’ 


The retreat has clearly been sounded, and is indeed to be fully exemplified 
in the author's own withdrawal from the scene of impending European 


5 From a review of Eyeless in Gaza in the New Statesman and Nation for 8th August, 
1936, by C. E. M. Joad. 

6 Ends and Means p. 151. 

Tt Ibid. 
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disaster to the Pacific seaboard of the United States. In his next novel, 
After Many a Summer (1939), even the plea, admittedly highly impractical, 
for responsible group activity is abandoned, and the individual, in the 
person of Mr. Propter (once more a caricature, a mouthpiece) presents 
the case contra mundum for total isolation. The argument has come full 
circle. With, however, a significant variation. The isolated individuals 
of the early novels, Denis Stone, Gumbril Junior, Philip Quarles, accepted 
their detachment from reality as a challenge, a defect to be overcome. 
Now, in terms of a fully evolved philosophy explicitly set forth in the 
pages of After Many a Summer, the fact of personal withdrawal from all 
effective contact with external life is elaborately justified. Here then in 
the seventh novel, crystallising as it were out of all the stresses and 
contradictions of the previous twenty years, is the ultimate philosophy, 
here is the creed of Aldous Huxley. In the ten years that have since 
passed, its essence has not varied. 

To withdraw from the scene of action, to abandon humanity at the 
outbreak of the Second World War, at all events spiritually, to its fate, 
called for a justification, and it is as such that we must interpret the 
philosophy of After Many a Summer. The political point at issue in the 
book is the Spanish Civi] War, but Mr. Propter’s argument for non-inter- 
vention in this in the widest sense, applies by implication to the still greater 
world conflict inevitably ahead. In retreat equally from the organisational 
activity of Eyeless in Gaza, the group activity of Ends and Means, the 
author now presents in Mr. Propter an individual living with the minimum 
of practical effectiveness on the margin of society, and seeking by every 
possible means, economic and spiritual, to render his isolation more 
complete. And why? Because, out there in the world, ‘on the strictly 
human level of time and craving’, it is no longer possible apparently to 
achieve anything but evil; for, on that level, ‘there doesn’t happen to be 
any good.’* Reformers and practical idealists intent on improving the 
world are in consequence now warned that they are simply wasting their 
time: 


If they think they're just temporarily palliating particular distresses, if they see themselves 
as people engaged in laboriously deflecting evil from old channels into new and slightly 
different channels, then they can justifiably claim to be successful. But if they think 
they're making good appear where evil was before, why, then, all history clearly shows 
that they are wasting their time. 9 


Goodness, we are therefore instructed, must be sought for only where it is: 


On the level below the human and on the level above. On the animal level and on the 
level ... well, you can take your choice of names: the level of eternity; the level, if you 
don’t object, of God; the level of the spirit — only that happens to be about the most 
ambiguous word in the language. On the lower level, good exists as the proper functioning 
of the organism in accordance with the laws of its own being. On the higher level, it 
exists in the form of a knowledge of the world without desire or aversion; it exists as the 


8 After Many a Summer, g. 119. 
® Ibid. p. 118. 
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experience of eternity, as the transcendence of personality, the extension of consciousness 
beyond the limits imposed by the ego. Strictly human activities are activities that prevent 
the manifestation of good on the other two levels.1° 


Since, however, the proper functioning of the animal organism takes place 
subconsciously, it follows that the whole of man’s conscious activity must 
_be directed towards the experiencing of eternity, towards the ‘ideal of 
liberation — liberation from personality, liberation from time and craving, 
liberation into union with God.’ If a man serves any ideal short of this, 
the highest, 


whether it’s the artist’s ideal of beauty, or the scientist's ideal of truth, or the humanitarian’s 
ideal of what currently passes for goodness — he’s not serving God; he's serving a 
magnified aspect of himself. He may be completely devoted; but in the last analysis his 
devotion turns out to be directed towards an aspect of his own personality.11 


Man, according to Mr. Propter, is ‘a nothingness surrounded by God, 
indigent and capable of God, filled with God, if he so desires’; and God 
Himself, ‘a Being withdrawn from creatures, a free power, a pure working.’ 
Over against God stands the world, existing in time as opposed to eternity, 
and therefore wholly evil. Only by shedding the world and every aspect 
of his individual self may a man revert to his intrinsic nothingness, may 
_he create as it were the necessary vacuum for the Godhead to enter in. 
In particular ‘personality’ is an illusion, an obstacle, the figment ‘of a 
self-will disastrously blind to the reality of a more-than-personal 
consciousness, of which it is the limitation and denial.’ ** 

Such then, crudely yet accurately stated, is the basic philosophy of life 
attained and maintained by Aldous Huxley over the past decade. The 
world created in terms of that philosophy is inevitably the fantastic, night- 
mare world of After Many a Summer and this fact alone would be 
- sufficient to prompt criticism. Many and varied assaults could manifestly 
be made upon a position so clearly at variance with logic and common 
sense, but it will be sufficient here to consider the most apparent fundamental 
objection, the identification of the Absolute or Godhead that is beyond 
attributes, with certain attributes, in particular with Goodness. It is evidently 
the basic contention of After Many a Summer that God simply is Goodness, 
and all else, the Universe in fact, by implication evil. Despite the statement 
of the great medieval niystic, Meister Eckhart, quoted by Mr. Huxley more 
than once, that ‘God is not good, I am good’, he is yet prepared, if 
not to deny the fact outright, at least to proceed as though it were not true. 
Until in The Perennial Philosophy we find him logically compelled to take 
in hand the ‘myth of Genesis’ for important modification. It would have 
to be made clear, he insists, that creation, 


- 10 Jbid., p. 120. 
11 Ibid., p. 110. 
12 Ibid., p. 90. 
133 « Ibid., p. 97. 
14 For a fuller exposition the reader is referred in particular to Part. I, Chapters 8 5 9 
of After Many a Summer. 
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the incomprehensible passage from the unmanifested One into the manifest multiplicity of 
nature, from eternity into time, is not merely the prelude and necessary condition of the 
Fall; to some extent it is the Fall.25 


And as with Goodness, so also in due course with Truth and Beauty. 
Again in The Perennial Philosophy paroxysms of intellectual ingenuity are 
indulged in to demonstrate that these, the highest human ideals, are 
unattainable and should not therefore be pursued at the human level, that 
they exist only at the level of eternity and are in consequence identifiable 
with the author’s conception of God. At the human level, the argument 
inflexibly persists, nothing but evil may be achieved. 

The objections are apparent; not least the extraordinary notion that God 
in creating the universe merely set in motion an unending process of crime. 
But the role of evil in the world, of Goethe’s Mephistopheles, 


Ein Teil von jener Kraft, 
Die stats das Bése will, und stats das Gute schafft 1® 


is not one that has ever suggested itself to Mr. Huxley. For him evil is 
the world and goodness an indefinable experience only to be attained in 
an act of total severance from it. In terms such as these, withdrawal to 
the margin of society is not only justified but demonstrated as the highest, 
the only good. A man, severing as far as possible all ties, contacts and 
responsibilities, must concentrate through the medium of contemplative and 
meditative techniques on union with a Godhead which is at the same time 
the supremé expression of the Good, the Beautiful and the True. The 
pursuit of goodness, of beauty and truth within the world is doomed to 
failure. Ideals are not, as you might think, means to God, weapons with 
which to attack and overcome their opposites, they are God. In Grey 
Eminence (1941), an account of the political activities of Father Joseph 
in collaboration with Cardinal Richelieu, the folly of attempting to mingle 
mysticism with external activity is allegedly demonstrated, shown to be 
largely responsible for the long-drawn horrors of the Thirty Years War. 
The Second World War by implication, a conflict at the human level, 
should be scrupulously disregarded. When evil fights with evil, whatever 
the pretentions on either side, only evil can result. 

As we have seen, this aloofness from human affairs, this refusal to 
pursue goodness within the world was not always maintained. Eyeless in 
Gaza, for example, was nothing less than an elaborate plea for responsible, 
compassionate living, at the human level: 


Meanwhile there are love and compassion. Constantly obstructed. But, oh, let them 
be made indefatigable, implacable to surmount all obstacles, the inner sloth, the distaste, 
the intellectual scorn; and, from without, the other's aversions and suspicions. Affection, 


Bee P..209, 
16 Faust, Part I, Scene 3. Compare Shakespeare’s: 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. Henry V, Act IV, Scene 1. 
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compassion — and also meanwhile this contemplative approach, this effort to realize 
the unity of lives and being with the intellect, and at last, perhaps, intuitively in an 
act of complete understanding.27 


Mystical union is already the final goal, but the way to it lies unequivocally 
through the pursuit of goodness and truth. In Ends and Means, with 
_ reference once again to the saying of Eckhart, ‘God is not good, I am good’, 
the recognition of goodness as a human means becomes even more explicit: 


God is not good; but if I want to have even the. smallest knowledge of God, I must 
be good at least in some slight measure; and if I want as full a knowledge of God 
as it is possible for human beings to have, I must be as good as it is possible for human 
beings to be. Virtue is the essential preliminary to the mystical experience.18 


Virtue, however, since God is above attributes and therefore not moral, 
must be pursued, indeed can only be pursued at the human level. Only 
within the world of time and craving may the means to reunion with God 
be forged, the overcoming of evil with good. But the prospect of having 
to combat evil within the temporal world of 1939 was not, it must be 
confessed, very inviting. To come to moral grips with that reality was 
more than Mr. Propter at all events, and the author by implication, was 
prepared to do. And the attempt at philosophic justification has duly 
followed, with the special pleading of Grey Eminence, with the super- 
subtle identification in The Perennial Philosophy of goodness, truth and 
beauty with God: 


‘God is not good, I am good’, says Eckhart in his violent and excessive way. What 
he really meant was, ‘I am just humanly good; God is supereminently good; the Godhead 
is, and his “isness’ (istigheit, in Eckhart’s German) contains goodness, love, wisdom 
and all the rest in their essence and principle.’ 1? 


The excellence of Mr. Huxley's style, and his artistic and intellectual 
ability have done much to render plausible his ultimate philosophy of life. 
But more than this, the final appeal to ‘Mysticism’ has tended to endow 
his conclusions with the semblance of authority. The materialist, perceiving 
a world bereft of spirit, will often profess for the ‘mystical experience’ a 
superstitious if slightly patronising reverence. And if, as in the case of 
Mr. Huxley, mysticism can be shown to have nothing to do with daily 
life, to involve in fact a total withdrawal from it, his approval will increase. 
His own materialistic conception of reality stands unshaken; the spiritual 
life remains clearly an affair for ‘experts’, not for him.2? Something of 
this attitude must account for the respectful awe, the polite self-satisfied 
incomprehension generally accorded to The Perennial Philosophy on its 
publication in 1946. In point of fact the book is no more than an assem- 
blage of certain texts from the body of medieval and oriental mystical 


ae _P., 6178. 

8 P3299. 
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20 This ‘best of both worlds’ attitude is well exemplified in Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 


novel The Razor's Edge. ; 
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writings, and their interpretation in the light of Mr. Huxley's already 
conceived philosophy. The method, suspect at the outset, is not supported 


by any evidence that the author is himself a mystic and in a position — 


therefore to interpret out of his own experience the mystical records. And 
this despite the warning, most clearly uttered in After Many a Summer 
(Part I, Chapter 12) that the language of the mystics is itself a makeshift 
to explain the ultimately inexplicable in words.* In addition it must be 
recognised that The Perennial Philosophy is incomplete, a selection; that 
it is concerned predominantly only with that portion of the mystical record 
referring to the ‘Absolute Ground’ of all existence. But the mystics 
bear witness not only to the ultimate fact of a spiritual Absolute, but also 
to the reality of an intermediate world of soul and spirit occupied by 
certain hierarchies of spiritual beings, all of whom stand at an immensely 
higher stage of spiritual development than man. Man, it is axiomatic, 
before he can attain his final end, reunion with the Godhead, must pass 
by stages through the hierarchies, through the medium doubtless of many 
‘incarnations’ physical and spiritual. With all this part of mysticism, 
however, Mr. Huxley is not concerned. In Grey Eminence for example, 
we find him dismissing the disquisition of Dionysius the Areopagite on 
the heavenly hierarchies as ‘on the debit side’? in Ends and Means 
characterising ‘relations with supernatural personalities’ as a first step 
only along the mystic’s path, and by implication hallucinatory.2* Yet 
the mystical evidence, for instance in Hinduism, that ‘a hierarchy of 
manifestations connects inanimate matter with man, gods, High Gods 
and the undifferentiated Godhead beyond’,* is known to Mr. Huxley. 
‘Suso’, he can write, 


has even left a diagrammatic picture of the relations subsisting between Godhead, 
triune God and creatures. In this very curious and interesting drawing a chain of 
manifestation connects the mysterious symbol of the Divine Ground with the three 


Persons of the Trinity, and the Trinity in turn is connected in a descending scale 
with angels and human beings.25 


Yef the implication, and even the direct statement, that ascent to the 
Godhead must be achieved by long drawn stages, arduously, perhaps 
through a long series of lifetimes, is smoothly ignored. In one bound, 
as it were, simply by turning his back on life and practising ‘meditation’ 


21 On this point, in his Introduction to the translation of the Bhagavad-Gita by Swami 
Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood (London, 1947), Mr. Huxley is finally 
explicit. ‘A philosopher’, he writes (p. 9), ‘who is content merely to know about the 
ultimate Reality — theoretically and by hearsay — is compared by Buddha to a 
herdsman of other men’s cows. Mohammed uses an even homelier barnyard metaphor. 


For him the philosopher who has not realized his metaphysics is just an ass bearing 
a load of books.’ 


a2 P. 49/50. 
23 P, 290/1. 


ra ae the Introduction to the translation of the Bhagavad-Gita (see footnote 21), p. 8, 
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{never fully defined or explained) can man achieve a consummation to 
which, better informed, not even an archangel would have the arrogance 
to aspire. It is significant in this connection that the whole doctrine 
of reincarnation, a fundamental in all oriental mysticism, is passed over 
in virtual silence. The word does not even occur in the index to The 
Perennial Philosophy. . 

This one-sided approach to the mystical record derives inevitably from 
the author’s rejection of the world of appearances as evil, as bereft of 
soul and spirit. The world of soul and spirit to which the mystics all 
bear witness and in respect of which the transitory world stands as a 
symbol, is left right out of account. The spirit itself is not denied, but is 
conceived as divorced from matter and made identical with the Godhead. 
For man as a complex being of body and soul worked in by the spirit, is 
substituted man as a ‘nothingness’ surrounded, indigent and, simply by 
willing it, capable of God.”® In the light of such a basic definition, any 
attempt to come to terms, or even to grips with external reality, is not 
only foredoomed to perpetual frustration, but ultimately idolatrous. All 
man’s conscious activity, his ability in an act of love to separate good from 
evil, truth from falsehood, to create beauty, must be set aside as a final 
obstacle between himself and God. 

We witness therefore in the novels of Aldous Huxley a sustained 
attempt, in the teeth always of temperament and personal inclination, to 
come to terms with the full range of human experience: an attempt that 
reaches a climax in Eyeless in Gaza and thereafter falls away. Never 
again is that summit of aspiration, of idealism and human sympathy to 
be regained. The retreat into cynicism, into the loveless isolation of After 
Many a Summer has been steadily maintained, rising in its turn to the 
climax of Ape and Essence (1948), a vituperative condemnation of the 
entire human race. In Time Must Have a Stop (1945), it is true, acknow- 
ledgement is made in passing to the ordinary goodness of ordinary people, 
to ‘the excruciating problem of sound, honest, better-than-average good- 
ness’, but acknowledgement does not imply recognition. Goodness on 
that, the human level, is still fatally limited ‘by an impenetrable ignorance 
of the end and purpose of existence’, is still only an aspect of a system 
‘fundamentally insane’.27 Good ends, Mr. Huxley has again and again 
proclaimed, can be achieved only through means that are themselves good, 
and with this no one would quarrel. But when all means are evil and 
only the end is good, the proposition is reduced to absurdity. Effective 
living demands a compromise, a recognition that man is a being at a 


26 Mr. Propter in defining man as a ‘nothingness’ ef praeferea nihil in After Many a 
Summer, claims to be quoting from Cardinal Bérulle. But the quotation is incomplete. 
In The Perennial Philosophy (p. 48) Mr. Huxley gives it in full: “What is man? An 
angel, an animal, a void, a world, a nothing surrounded by God, indigent of God, 
capable of God, filled with God, if it so desires.’ Mr. Propter's revised version remains 
peculiarly his own. 

27 Chapter XXX. 
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certain level of spiritual development whose final end, perfection, lies at 
present immeasurely beyond his reach, indeed beyond his understanding. 
The most he can hope is to use the imperfect means at his command, so 
that the best in him may not become the enemy of the good. 

To return finally to our point of departure, to the insistence of Coleridge 
that no man was ever yet a great poet without being at the same time 
a great philosopher. Mr. Huxley's philosophy, based upon an incomplete 
experience of life, upon a partial failure to come to terms with reality, 
falls short, as we have tried to show, of validity. But this philosophy has 
also received, in the novels in particular, artistic expression, and by the 
adequacy of these novels as works of art the inspiring philosophy must 
be judged. Here again, as we have already noted, the created world and 
the characters within it fall short of reality. In Brave New World (1932) 
for example, and in Ape and Essence, both inventive flights of fancy into 
the future, an element of the fantastic is legitimate; but the remaining 
novels are clearly set before us as pictures of contemporary reality and as 
such we cannot accept them. This is not to say that the aim of art is 
simply representation, but only that representation to the fullest extent shall be 
its firm foundation. On the basis of full knowledge, full understanding, 
full experience, the artist is enabled to go further, excelling nature in her 
own highest tendency and proceeding to actual creation. In the novels of 
Aldous Huxley representation is incomplete; at every vital point art falls 
short of reality. The inhibiting element, as we have attempted to show, 
is a disbelief in human idealism, and the nightmare world of After Many 
a Summer, of Ape and Essence, is the simple creative consequence of that 
disbelief. Fortunately, no amount of didactic philosophising by Mr. Propter 
or by Mr. Huxley, can render either of these two extreme examples 
plausible. 

Yet the challenge and the achievement of Aldous Huxley ultimately 
remains. Not least the untiring lifelong quest as a novelist, despite the 
inner lack of faith, for beauty and truth. ‘In that man’, in the words of 
Goethe, ‘is placed on Nature’s pinnacle, he regards himself as another 
whole Nature, whose task is to bring forth inwardly yet another pinnacle.’ 
The pinnacle of Mr. Huxley's achievement falls short, as we have 
suggested, of Nature, but yet the attempt at completeness, at universality 
has been made. Few other English novelists of the past twenty years 
have aimed so high, have aspired so consistently. The great novels which, 
in no spirit of disparagement or ingratitude, we have here passed in review, 
may not have attained the end of art, the reconciliation of truth with beauty, 


but even to have fallen short in such an aim is in no small measure to have 
succeeded. 


Amsterdam D. R. GopFrEy. 


Edmonton (Alberta), 
Canada. 
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Notes and News 


George Chapman’s Borrowings from Natali Conti 
Some Hitherto Unnoted Passages 


As has been revealed by F. L. Schoell’s masterly investigation into 
Chapman's sources, Etudes sur l’humanisme continental en Angleterre 
(Paris, Champion, 1926), among the poet’s humanist originals the work 
of four writers must have had a particular fascination for him: first, Natali 
Conti’s treatise Mythologiae sive Explicationum Fabularum Libri X (Venice, 
1551); second, Marsilio Ficino’s commentaries on Platonic philosophy, In 
Platonis Ionem and In Convivium Platonis de Amore, to be found in the 
Basle edition of the Opera Omnia (1576); third, Guilielmus Xylander’s 
Latin rendering of Plutarch’s Moralia edited by Wechel in 1599, though it 
cannot be decided whether it was this edition which Chapman had by him; 
and lastly, Jerome Wolf's translation of some of the works of Epictetus. 
It is Conti's work which will concern us here, so that a few words of 
introduction to this mythographer may not be out of place. 

Conti, Latinized as Comes, was born in Milan at the beginning of the 
16th century and died about 1582. He spent the greater part of his life at 
Venice, where his Mythologiae was first published. This work, together 
with the mythological compilations of Boccaccio and L. Gregorio Giraldi, 
enjoyed a wide popularity in Europe in the 16th century, and they were 
treatises where the humanists could give free vent to their imagination. 
We may well stress the fact that it was through Italian channels exclusively 
that mythological knowledge was transmitted to Northern Europe, at the 
very time when the Renaissance was approaching its end in the country of 
its origin. At first, Conti's manual met with no success; but thirty years 
_ later there was a real vogue when it was re-published in Venice (1581), 
Francfort (1581, 84, 85) and Paris (1583, 1588). It is on Conti's Mytho- 
logiae Explicationes that Chapman leans heavily for the composition of his 
earliest poem, The Shadow of Night. This very obscure poem was 
published in a quarto edition in 1594, and entered on the Stationers’ Register 
on December 31, 1593, while from hints in-the prefatory epistle which precedes 
the poem, the date of its writing can with fair certainty be assigned at the latest 
to the early months of 1594. The Shadow of Night consists of two hymns, 
Hymnus in Noctem and Hymnus in Cynthiam, bristling with far-fetched 
mythological allusions which compel the reader to brush up his knowledge 
in that field completely. On closer examination, however, it turns out that 
Chapman, though taking pride in his classical attainments, was spared a 
lot of trouble by the easy-flowing Latin of Conti’s manual, which, to the 
relief of those who sought inspiration there, adds translations to the lines 
quoted in the original Greek. It further appears, and it has as far as 
we know not yet been pointed out, that Chapman's powers as a neologist 
have been somewhat overrated, since some coinings are simply copied 
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from a Latin example’. Now, the translator of Homer has paraded his 
learning by appending to each of the two hymns a series of glosses which 
browbeat us with their mythological lore mostly couched in Latin or Greek, 
so that on first acquaintance they seem to have a laborious task in store 
for us. However, the poet has been so generous as to give us an indication 
where he got his would-be science from. Gloss 7 appended to Hymnus in 
Noctem reveals the identity of the mythographer; it runs: “Vulcan is said 
by Natalis Comes in his Mythologie, to haue made a golden bed for the 
Sunne, wherein he swum sleeping till the morning’ (italics of the original). 
And though gloss 8 appended to the second hymn, Hymnus in Cynthiam, 
runs: ‘This is expounded as followeth by Gyraldus Lilius’, it appears from 
F., L. Schoell’s investigation that Chapman must have been in error, since 
both hymns rest on Conti’s manual throughout. It is in connexion with 
this treatise that we have been able to trace some passages which F. L. 
Schoell has overlooked, or which he did not take the trouble of noting, 
though he must have studied Conti's chapter De Hecate, from which 
Chapman will be seen to have borrowed. Again it is the poet himself 
who gives us a suggestion as to where we have to look for his source, 
since gloss 28 added to Hymnus in Cynthiam reads: ‘All these are proper 
to her as she is Heccate’. Here Chapman avets that the characteristics he 
is going to give of the moon in the last stanza of his poem, are proper to 
her since she is also called Hecate. Indeed, a careful reading of Conti's 
chapter on this deity discloses where Chapman took his ideas from. We 
give both extracts for comparison; our Latin quotations derive from the 
Venetian edition of the Mythologiae of 1568. 


Hymnus in Cynthiam, lines 515-528: 
Then in thy cleare, and Isie Pentacle, 
Now execute a Magicke miracle: 
Slip euerie sort of poisond herbes, and plants , 
And bring thy rabid mastiffs to these hants. 
Looke with thy fierce aspect, be terror-strong; 
Assume thy wondrous shape of halfe a furlong: 
Put on thy feete of Serpents, viperous hayres, 
And act the fearefulst part of thy affaires: 
Conuert the violent courses of thy floods, 
Remoue whole fields of corne, and hugest woods, 
Cast hills into the sea, and make the starrs, 
Drop out of heauen, and lose thy Mariners. 
So shall the wonders of thy power be seene, 
And thou for euer liue the Planets Queene. 


Hanc terribilem aspectu, proceritateque corporis vel ad mensuram dimidii stadii accedere 
dixerunt: pedesque habuisse ad serpentis formam, cum vultus & aspectus figura proxime ad 
Gorgonum naturam accederet. Pro coma densissimi dracones & viperae, aliae in cin- 


1 Miss P. B. Bartlett, ed. The Poems of George Chapman (Mod. Lang. Ass. of America, 
1941), p. 428, notes, e.g., that the word ‘reexstruct’ is the only example of the word in 


the Oxf. Engl. Dict.; the word is simply built on Conti's exstructum. Cf. F. L. Schoell, 
op. cit., p. 36, where the extract is quoted. 
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cinnorum morem contortae, atque sibilantes visebantur: aliae collum ipsum amplexabantur, 
aliae spargebantur in humeros demissae, uti testatur Lucianus ... [Bk III, Ch. 15, De 
Hecate.| 


And two pages further we read in the same chapter: 


_ Quid aliud canes sunt rabidi illam comitantes, quam calamitates & molestiae, quae homines 
e fato assidue infestant? eius item forma tam formidabilis varietatem aerumnarum praesefert. 
Potest eadem rursus veneficiorum praefecta fluuiorum cursus conuertere, segetes alio 
transferre, montes in profundum deiicere, astra deducere de coelo, quia fatorum necessitati 
ac voluntati diuinae nihil est quod non pateat. 


These extracts show that Chapman’s original contribution here amounts 
to somewhat more than four lines, two at the beginning and two at the end 
of this stanza. In connexion with these probably original additions, we 
want to stress something which has hitherto escaped notice. Chapman adds 
a reference to ‘Mariners’ in line 526, and it appears on examination that 
our poet seems to have been fond of scattering similar references or allusions 
to maritime exploits over his two hymns. We give a few examples: 


Hymnus in Noctem, 8-10: 
... now let humor giue 
Seas to mine eyes, that I may quicklie weepe 
The shipwracke of the world ... 


Ibd., 112-114: 
The sencelesse Argiue ship, for her deserts, 
Bearing to Colchos, and for bringing backe, 
The hardie Argonauts, secure of wracke, ... 


Ibd., 374-378: 
Sweete Peaces richest crowne is made of starres, 
Most certaine guides of honord Marinars, 
No pen can anything eternall wright, 
That is not steept in humor of the Night. 


Hymnus in Cynthiam, 505-508: 
Deare precident for vs to imitate, 
Whose dores thou guardst against Imperious fate, 
Keeping our peacefull households safe from sack, 
And free’st our ships, when others suffer wracke. 


It is now worth pointing out that the third extract quoted above from 
the Hymn to Night, contains a line on ‘mariners’ which can again be traced 
to Conti. Indeed,. the first gloss which Chapman appends to his hymn has 
the following passage: 

Nox antiqua suo curru conuoluitur Aram 


Hanc circum, quae signa dedit certissima nautis 
Commiserata virum metuendos vndique casus. 


F, L. Schoell? has duly noted the origin of the whole of the first gloss 


2 FL. Schoell, op. cit., p. 182. 
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in Conti, but he overlooked the circumstance that the line ‘Most certaine 
guides of honord Marinars’ is derived straight from the first gloss, ‘signa 
certissima nautis’, the use of the superlative leaving no doubt as to the 
actual borrowing. Here it appears that the importations from Conti were 
far more subtle than FE. L. Schoell realized in 1926; besides, the very 
important reference to ‘humor of the Night’ in the same extract quoted 
above, line 378, convincingly shows that Conti’s chapter De Nocte is the 
central theme of The Shadow of Night, as F. L. Schoell thought; indeed, 
it pervades the whole structure of the two companion-pieces. We quote 
the relevant passage from Conti's De Nocte (italics are ours): 


Dicta est eadem mater omnium, quia rerum omnium partum antecesserit, & a nocendo Nox 
dicitur, vt quidam voluerunt, quia noctis humor infestus sit hominibus, quod vel in laboran- 
tibus scabie, vel febre, vel aliis morbis, patet: qui quidem grauiores fiunt, magisque infestant 
per noctem, [Bk III, Ch. 12.] 


Incidentally, the lines with the ‘humor of the Night’ reference are impor- 
tant for their relation to Love’s Labour's Lost*. That the humor-ingredient 
was not merely a whimsical insertion on the part of George Chapman is 
proved by the first gloss appended to the companion poem, Hymnus in 
Cynthiam, where the ‘humorous’ qualities have been transferred from 
‘Night’ to the ‘Moon’. The first gloss runs (we only quote the first half): 


He giues her [viz the Moon] that Periphrasis, viz. Natures bright eye sight, because 
that by her store of humors, issue is giuen to all birth: and thereof is she called Lucina, 
and Ilythyia, quia praeest parturientibus cum inuocarefur, and giues them helpe: which 
Orpheus in a Hymne of her prayse expresseth, and cals her besides Prothyrea, vf sequitur.4 


F. L. Schoell® has traced the origin of this passage to Conti’s chapters on 
Diana (III, 18) and Lucina (IV, 1); but since he does not give the relevant 
Latin extract on the ‘humors’, it is worth reprinting here: 


Dicta est viarum & montium esse custos, guoniam viatoribus & venantibus lumen praebeat 
per noctem, quare etiam Lucifera vocata est. Haec eadem confert parturientibus, quia ob 
humoris copiam facilius partus oriuntur, & cum maxime viget, in plenilunio scilicet 


facilius, [Bk III, Ch. 18.] 


The extract from De Lucina which also served as a source for the first 
gloss to Hymnus in Cynthiam, equally deserves quoting, since part of it 


was used in the latter part of this hymn in lines which F. L. Schoell did 
not draw attention to. 


Tanta fuit Lucinae reuerentia apud antiquos, vt non solum praeesse parturientibus credita 
sit, cum inuocaretur, illisque opem ferre; verum etiam tanquam custodis, cui ortus & vitae 
salutisque humanae initia deberentur, illius imago ante fores domorum ponebatur, quare 
ita hymnum scripsit Orpheus in eius laudem, quam Prothyraeam nominauit. [IV, I] 


% Cf. the present writer's ‘Shakespeare and the School of Night: An Estimate and 
Further Interpretations’, Neophilologus, XXXIV (1950), 35-44. 
4 The italics are of the original. 


5 Etudes, p. 193. 


_ 
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Compare also: 


oe oe ie domorum tueri arbitrabantur, quare ante fores aras erigebant. [De Hecate, 
a5. 


George Chapman, now, seems to have made a sort of conflation out of the 


suggestions in Conti in the following part of his poem: 


Hymnus in Cynthiam, 501-506: 
Wise Poetes faine thy Godhead properlie, 
The thresholds of mens doores did fortifie, 
And therefore built they thankefull alters there, 
Seruing thy powre, in most religious feare. 
Deare precident for vs to imitate, 
Whose dores thou guardst against Imperious fate, ... 


And another hitherto unnoted parallel is as follows: 


So is she said to weare partie-coloured garments: the rest intimates her Magick authoritie. 
[Gloss 13 to Hymnus in Noctem.] 

Quod vestes indueret variorum colorum, id excogitatum fuit ad explicandas multiplices 
mutationes ... [Conti, De Luna, III, 17.] 


It remains to enlarge on the possible inferences which may be drawn 
from the fact that the humor-element was significant in Chapman’s eyes. 
On examining Conti’s treatise, it appears that this was also one of the 
mythographer’s dominant themes, since he comes back to it in many of 
his chapters, a circumstance which has already become clear from two 
instances in this paper. An important reference to ‘humor of the night’ 
crops up, as far as I have been able to gather from the Mythologiae, in 


_ the chapter on sleep. We reprint the extract in question. 


Lethenque Somni sororem illa de causa faciunt, quia per somnum omnium aerumnarum & 
malorum obliuiscimur, qui cum ad multa animalia eodem tempore veniat & citissimus & 
alatus fingitur, & Noctis filius. Cum enim noctis humor stomachi vapores ad supremas 
partes corporis ascendentes augeat, qui postea facti frigore cerebri frigidiores descendunt 
inferius, atque ita gignant somnum, iure optimo Somnus dictus est. Noctis filius. Ab illo 
maxime plantarum & animalium omnium fit incrementum, quibus per aetatem id licet, quod 
accidit nocturni humoris beneficio; cum vis diurni caloris interim, tanquam occulta vis 
fermenti in corporibus lateat, dum nox superueniat. [III, 14, De Somno.] 


Hence we are justified in thinking the phrase ‘humor of the night’ to 
be derived from Conti; and this is corroborated by the circumstance that 
Chapman refers several times to Somnus in the course of his first hymn, 
where he speaks of ‘Somnus’s thickets’ (compare also lines 216, 266, 383 
of Hymnus in Noctem), a terminology which no doubt harks back to the 
following passage from De Somno, as a sort of reminiscence: 


Fabulosam Somni ciuitatem, in qua somnia habitare dicebantur, non ineleganter descripsit 
in libro secundo verarum historiarum Lucianus; qui in amplissima planitie illam sitam esse 
inquit, circa quam sylua est frequentissimis procerisque arboribus ... [III, 14.] 
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Moreover, the allusion to the two gates of sleep in Hymnus in Noctem, 
340 ff, that of ivory and that of horn, which Miss P. B. Bartlett® 
thinks go back to Homer (Odyss., XIX, 562) or Vergil (Aeneis, VI, 
893-96), also appears in the mythological disquisitions of Conti on Somnus, 
where the porta cornea and the porta eburnea are dealt with. 

It will be seen from the foregoing pages, in connexion with F. L. Schoell’s 
findings, that Chapman's indebtedness to Natali Conti really pervades 
the whole of his puzzling composition; indeed, he simply borrowed where 
his inspiration was at a loss, and we may well wonder why Chapman did 
not go on in the same manner. This is why we are convinced that, 
however manifold the interpretations of The Shadow of Night may be, 
there is still room left for an interpretation based on the mythological data 
supplied by Conti. And such an investigation would no doubt lay bare the 
workings of the poet’s mind and show to what extremes he went in the 
application of his source-material. An enquiry undertaken from this angle 
would probably reveal that Chapman owes almost as much to Conti as 
to Neoplatonic or Hermetic philosophy. A full-length investigation of 
Chapman’s grounds for source-adaptation would then show what lay at 
the bottom of this particular bias in the poet, since mere freaks of fancy 
can hardly be held responsible for it. In connexion with The Shadow of 
Night Algernon Charles Swinburne deplored that there was no ‘perceptible 
centre towards which these tangled and ravelled lines’ of thought were 
converging; nevertheless it is our belief that further study of Chapman's 
sources cannot fail to discover this centre. 


Ghent. W. ScHRICKx. 


Shelley Scholarship, 1939—1950 


‘Fhe number of books and articles about Percy Bysshe Shelley and his writings 
produced during the past twelve years fell off somewhat in comparison 
with the more than 100 books that appeared during the 1923—1938 period 
(see English Studies, XXI, February 1939, 8-11; June 1939, 120). 
However, the 1939—1950 years saw one of the most valuable biographies 
yet to be written on Shelley, the late Newman Ivey White's Shelley, judged 
by one responsible critic ‘to be the definitive life of the poet for years to 
come.’ ‘Two very necessary adjunct works of source material were pub- 
lished, Frederick L. Jones's editions of Mary W. Shelley’s Letters and 
Mary Shelley’s Journal. One highly controversial study, The Shelley 
Legend, stirred up some talk and bitterness, but was finally discounted by 
many scholars. And a few popular lives, such as Edmund Blunden’s 


Shelley: A Life Story and N. I. White's Portrait of Shelley, and some 


8 Poems of Chapman, p. 425. 
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learned interpretations — for example, Carlos Baker's Shelley’s Major 
Poetry: The Fabric of a Vision and Joseph Barrell’s Shelley and the 
Thought of His Time: A Study in the History of Ideas — certainly show 
continuing interest in the man and his works. 

Shelley’s play, “The Cenci,’ occasioned a number of discussions in the 
scholarly journals; and Arthur C. Hicks and R. Milton Clark edited A Stage 
Version of Shelley's ‘Cenci,’ based on a successful run of the play in 
Bellingham, Washington. Two lives not listed in my earlier bibliography 
in £. S., Miss R. Glynn Grylls's Mary Shelley: A Biography and Claire 
Clairmont, Mother of Byron's Allegra, are cited below, for they clear up 
aspects of Shelley’s concern with Mary and Claire. 

The present chronological lists contain, I believe, all of the important 
books; and of the more than 200 Shelley articles and reviews in periodicals, 
I have selected about 30 of the most significant. 


Grylls, R. Glynn. Mary Shelley: A Biography. London and New York, 1938. 

Grylls, R. Glynn. Claire Clairmont, Mother of Byron's Allegra. London, 1939. 

Hughes, A. M. D. The Theology of Shelley. London, 1939, [The Warton Lecture 
on English Poetry.] 

_ Lewis, C. S. Rehabilitations and Other Essays. London, 1939. [Noteworthy as a 
‘rehabilitation’ of Shelley. ‘Shelley, Dryden, and Mr. Eliot’, pp. 1-34.] 

Alkjzr, Niels. Studier i Shelleys Digtning. Copenhagen, 1940. [Studier fra Sprog- og 
Oldtidsforskning. Udg. af Det filologisk-historiske Samfund. Nr, 184.] 

Nitchie, Elizabeth. The Reverend Col. Finch. New York, 1940. [A mildly ridiculous 
associate of Shelley in Italy.] 

Powers, Julia. Shelley in America in the Nineteenth Century: His Relation to American 
Critical Thought and His Influence. Lincoln, Nebraska, 1940. [Diss.] 

White, Newman Ivey. Shelley. Two vols. New York, 1940; London, 1947. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe. An Essay on the Vegetable System of Diet. Widdington, 
Newport, Essex, 1941. 

Grabo, Carl H., and Martin J. Freeman, (eds.). The Reader's Shelley. New York, 
1942. 

Roy, P. N. Shelley and Italian Literature. London, 1942. 

Bernard, Ellsworth, (ed.). Selected Poems, Essays, and Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
New York, 1944, 

Jones, Frederick L., (ed.). The Letters of Mary W. Shelley. Two vols. Norman, 
Okla., 1944. 

Scott, Walter Sidney, (ed.). The Athenians. Being Correspondence Between Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg and His Friends Thomas Love Peacock, Leigh Hunt, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, and Others. London, 1944. 

Scott, Walter- Sidney, (ed.). Harriet and Mary. Being the Relations Between Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, Harriet Shelley, Mary Shelley, and Thomas Jefferson Hogg. London, 
1944, 

Hicks, Arthur C., and R. Milton Clark. A Stage Version of Shelley’s ‘Cenci’. Caldwell, 
Idaho, 1945. [The critical introduction asserts the Cenci’s capacity for modern stage 
production. ] 

Jenny, Shirley Carson. The Fortune of Eternity—Percy Bysshe Shelley. New York, 
1945. [Rather far-fetched ‘clairaudient psychic dictation.’] 

Lea, F. A. Shelley and the Romantic Revolution. London, 1945, 

Scott, Walter Sidney, (ed.). Shelley at Oxford. The Early Correspondence of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley with His Friend Thomas Jefferson Hogg, Tooether with Letters of 
“Mary Shelley and Thomas Love Peacock, and a Hitherto Unpublished Prose Frag- 
ment by Shelley. London, ee. 


E. S.- XXXII, 1951. 8 
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Smith, Robert M. [and others]. A Shelley Legend. New York, 1945. [Fallacious 
views of Shelley have grown up under Mary and Lady Shelley's supervision, facts 
falsified, letters and journals destroyed, forged documents used. Scholars dispute 
Smith’s thesis. ] 

White, Newman Ivey. Portrait of Shelley. New York, 1945. 

Blunden, Edmund. Shelley: A Life Story. London, 1946; New York, 1947. 

Hughes, A. M. D. The Nascent Mind of Shelley. Oxford, 1946. 

Martin-Baynat, Robert. Shelley: A Prelude. Parkstone, Dorset, 1946. [To be followed 
by a ‘metaphysical enquiry of the thought of Shelley’ (?).] 

Aveling, Edward B, and E. M. Shelley’s Socialism. Manchester, 1947. 

Barrell, Joseph. Shelley and the Thought of His Time: A Study in the History of 
Ideas. New Haven, 1947. 

Jones, Frederick L., (ed.). Mary Shelley’s Journal. Norman, Okla., 1947. 

Lehmann, John, (ed.). Shelley in Italy: An Anthology. London, 1947. 

Baker, Carlos. Shelley’s Major Poetry: The Fabric of a Vision. Princeton, 1948. 

Kirchner, Gustav. Percy Bysshe Shelley als revolutionérer Dichter. Iserlohn, 1948. 

Safroni-Middleton, A. Two Shelleys. London, 1948. 

Scott, W. S. New Shelley Letters. London, 1948, New Haven, 1949. [Previously 
published in The Athenians, Harriet and Mary, and Shelley at Oxford.] 

Stenning, H. J., (ed.). Shelley Companion. London, 1948. 

Bernbaum, Ernes. Guide Through the Romantic Movement. Second edition. New York, 
1949, 

Bull, C. R., (ed.). Regency Poets: Byron, Shelley, Keats. Victoria, Australia, 1949. 

Fogle, R. H. Imagery of Keats and Shelley: A Comparative Study. Chapel Hill, 
INC 1949, 

Heath-Stubbs, John, (ed.). Selected Poems [of Shelley]. London, 1949. 

Notopoulos, J. A. The Platonism of Shelley: A Study of Platonism and the Poetic 
Mind. Durham, N.C., 1949. 

Rogers Neville, (ed.). Keats, Shelley and Rome. London, 1949. 

Cameron, Kenneth Neill. The Young Shelley: Genesis of a Radical. New York, 1950. 

Grabo, Carl H. Shelley’s Eccentricities. Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1950. 

Looker, Samuel J. Shelley, Trelawny and Henley. Worthing, Sussex, 1950. 
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Clark, David Lee. ‘Shelley and Shakespeare,” PMLA, LIV, March 1939, 261-287. 
[See discussion, PMLA, LV, June 1940, 611-614; LIX, June 1944, 591-596.] 

Smith, John Harrington. ‘Shelley and Claire Clairmont,, PMLA, LIV, 1939, 785-815. 
[Explains passages in ‘Epipsychidion’, ‘Alastor’, and ‘Julian and Maddalo’.] 

eae ‘The Permanent Shelley,’ Sewanee Review, XLVIII, October 1940, 

Baker, Carlos. ‘Spenser, the Eighteenth Century, and Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab,’ Modern 
Language Quarterly, II, 1941, 81-98. 

Cameron, Kenneth Neill. ‘A Major Source of ‘The Revolt of Islam,”’ PMLA, LVI, 
March 1941, 175-206. 


Clark, David Lee. ‘Literary Sources of Shelley's “The Witch of Atlas,"" PMLA, LVI, 
June 1941, 479-494, 


Hicks, Arthur C. ‘An American Performance of “The Cenci,’’ Stanford Studies in 
Language and Literature, 1941, 
Tinker, Chauncey B. ‘Shelley Once More,’ Yale Review, n.s. XXXI, 1941, 87-94. 
Cameron, Kenneth Neill. ‘Shelley vs. Southey: New Light on an Old Quarrel,’ PMLA, 
LVII, June 1942, 489-512, [Shelley was embittered by an anonymous critic in 
oe ee Quarterly, whom he took to be Southey, and had him in mind in 
onais, 


Cameron, Kenneth Neill. “The Social Philosophy of Shelley,” Sewanee Review, L, 
October 1942, 457-466, 
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Pfeiffer, Karl G. ‘Landor’s Critique of “The Cenci,”’ Studies in Philology, XXXIX, 
October 1942, 670-679. [Cites an unpublished letter of 1850. See discussion, S.P., 
XL, January 1943, 101.] 

Cameron, Kenneth Neill. “The Political Symbolism of Prometheus Unbound,’ PMLA, 
L, 1943, 728-753. [Comparison of the poem with Shelley's other writings.] 

Cameron, Kenneth Neill. ‘Rasselas and Alastor: A Study in Transmutation,’ Studies 
in Philology, XL, January 1943, 58-78. 

Jones, Frederick L. ‘Mary Shelley and Claire Clairmont,’ South Atlantic Quarterly, 
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Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. WiILuaAM WHITE. 


International Congress for Modern Languages and Literatures. The 
Fifth International Congress for Modern Languages and Literatures was 
held at Florence on March 27—-31. The general subject of discussion was 
the Relation between Modern Languages and Literatures and the Plastic 
Arts. Papers on subjects connected with English or American Literature 
were read by K. Brunner (Innsbruck), Chaucer’s House of Fame; R. Gilkey 
(Paris), Mark Twain and the Fine Arts; L. L. Schiicking (Erlangen), Das 
antike Element in Shakespeare’s Barock; and R. W. Zandvoort (Groningen), 
‘Fair Portia’s Counterfeit’. 


Corrigenda. Owing to a delay in the returning of proofs, Professor 
A. S. C. Ross’s article on ‘Old English 2 ~ a’ in the April number had 
to be printed off with the following imperfections: p. 50, 1. 8, for apam, 


read apam; ib. 1. 15, insert comma after Setzen”; ib., n. 7, after § supply 265; 
p. 51, 1. 6, for there, read here; ib., last line, delete full stop after wrec’; 
p. 52, 1. 6, for second dega, read daga; p. 53, 1st paradigm, 2nd col., for 
nap. sacca, read saca; ib., 2nd paradigm, first col., for first a., read n.: 
p. 54, 1. 11, for unmlaut, read umlaut; ib., n. 25, 3rd 1., delete and 

(where further references); p. 55, 1. 4, after Auslauts-gesetze, add p. 54 A; 
p. 56, |. 7, after In gs. insert comma. 


Reviews 


Postscript on Beowulf. By S. O. Anprew. Pp. viii + 158. 
Cambridge, at the University Press, 1948. 16/— net. 


The author in his Preface tells us that this book is a sequel to his earlier 
work, Syntax and Style in Old English, where hypotaxis and parataxis in 
OE prose are discussed. Mr Andrew is convinced that formal sub- 
ordination was much commoner in Old English literature than is usually 
thought. He might well have made a good case for frequent hypotaxis 


ory 


in classical Old English prose, if he had used sound procedure. He now 
applies the same thesis to the text of Beowulf, with lamentable results, as 
here his case is so poor that the best of methods would not have brought 
conviction. A few illustrations will suffice to make clear his way of dealing 
with the problem. 

On p. 5 the author quotes a number of clauses beginning with the 
particle da, clauses which he reckons ‘really subordinate’ though the editors 
of Beowulf take them for principal. His first example is Beowulf 86f., 
a clause which he subordinates to the principal clause preceding. But the 
editors commonly (and rightly) indent line 86 to mark a change of theme. 
The poet has just told us that Heorot was doomed to destruction by fire, 
an event which (he says) would happen later on. With da he returns 
to the earlier period with which his story deals, the period when Heorot 
still stood. Then it was that the monster took offense at the things he 
heard going on in the hall. It seems evident that Sa here means ‘then’, 
and if another meaning is to be set up for the particle in this passage, one 
would expect some discussion of the difficulties which the proposed 
interpretation presents. But we are not given such a discussion. All we 
get is the dictum that the dSa-clause in this case is causal (p. 6). Mr. 
Andrew seems to think that this relationship is so easy and natural that it 
needs only to be pointed out to win acceptance. In fact, of course, his 
interpretation is so strange, so unsuitable, that one can only gasp with 
bewilderment, wondering how on earth Mr Andrew ever came to take such 
a view of the construction. 

Many of Mr Andrew’s other examples are equally bewildering. Now 
and then, however, he himself sees that subordination is impossible as the 
text stands; thus, in line 730. Here he brings hypotaxis about by emending 
ba to fet, on the ground that ‘the continuative use of da ... is certainly a 
Latinism. Is it a likely construction in an early poem like Beowulf ?’ (p.6). 
I see no reason for thinking that da ‘then’ in the continuative sense (i.e. 
‘after that, next, thereupon’) is a Latinism, and I see no point in emending 
a perfectly good text to make it fit Mr Andrew's theories. 

In working out these theories, the author often simply ignores evidence 
that tells against his interpretations. Thus, he subordinates line 2144 to 
the preceding principal clause (p. 27) without even mentioning the fact 
that this line begins the thirty-first fit and is ornamented with a large initial 
capital S. Again, in subordinating lines 2444ff. to the preceding principal 
clause (loc. cit.) he ignores the correlation swa 2444 ... swa 2462 and 
the magnificent and elaborate Homeric simile which this cotrelation marks; 
by his interpretation he breaks up one of the most beautiful passages in the 
poem and leaves us impoverished indeed. 

This book well illustrates the dangers involved in working a theory too 
hard. Mr Andrew is so concerned to find subordination that he sees it 
at almost every turn, forgetting other values in the process. He would 
have been more convincing if he had restricted himself to those passages 
in Beowulf (and there are some) where a reasonably plausible case van 
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be made out for hypotaxis in spite of the editorial punctuation. 
But the book deals with other matters besides. The twelve chapters 
have the following titles: 


I. Introductory 

II. Sentences introduced by da, Sonne, Szr 
III. Sentences introduced by er, nu, siddan, etc, 
IV. Demonstrative and relative pronouns 
V. Coordinate clauses 

VI. General problems of the sentence 

VII. Some parts of speech 

VIII. The poet and his art 

IX. Stress in Old English 
X. Postponed alliteration 

XI. Metrical criteria 

XII. Scribal error and its sources 


All these chapters contain acute observations. The tenth chapter is 
particularly good in spots. Thus, in criticism of Sievers the author says 


(p. 114), 


It is, of course, true that in C verses like ofer hrénrade the first stress is the stronger, ... 
but it must be obvious that there may be C verses, as there are A verses, in which the 
second of two separate words has the chief stress and therefore carries the alliteration. 


Of the examples which he gives in support, not one is indubitable, though 


most are plausible. Here he should have fallen back on Widsith, which 
has two clear cases: 


110 sohte ic a siba ba selestan 
126 beah pe ic hy a nihst nemnan sceolde. 


In the latter line the meter requires the older nehist for the later syncopated 
nihst, Note also line 60 of the Nine Worts spell: 


per ba nygon nedran behealdad 


Here the stressed word pa ‘that’ refers to ea ‘water’ of line 59. I discussed 
these matters in Anglia Beiblatt 48 (1937), p. 351, but Mr Andrew probably 
did not see my discussion. 

It is an unfortunate feature of Mr Andrew's metrical studies that he 
concentrates his fire on Sievers, ignoring (and presumably ignorant of) 
the later work in this field, notably the writings of Heusler and Pope. 
This was true of his earlier book The Old English Alliterative Measure, 
and it holds true of the present work. I note with interest, however, that 
he agrees with me in using ‘lift’ for the German hebung. Here again our 
agreement is probably mere coincidence, as he shows no other signs of 
having read my paper of 1941, in ELH 8, pp. 74-80. 

In the book under review, word-order is treated only incidentally, but 
I wish to comment on one statement in the introductory chapter, We are 
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told (p. 1) that in the common order ‘the pronouns usually precede the 
verb and in any case are not separated from it.’ This formulation does 
not apply to Beowulf 472b (he me abas swor), where the pronouns are 
separated from the verb, obviously for the sake of alliterative regularity. 
In general, poetic practice might be expected to differ more or less from 
that of prose, and it does. In particular, the subordination which the 
author so loves to find often turns poetry into prose and is therefore out 
of place in the lines of the Beowulf poet. The weakest chapter in the book 
is the one on the poet and his art. Mr Andrew’s renderings want the 
dramatic, vivid effect which parataxis alone can give. 


Baltimore. Kemp MALONE. 


Manuel de l’'Anglais du Moyen Age. II: Moyen-Anglais. 
(Bibliothéque de Philologie Germanique, XII.) By F. Mossé. 
Vol. I, 380 pp., Vol. II, 185 pp. Paris: Aubier. 1949. 


This second part of Professor Mossé’s Manuel de l’Anglais du Moyen Age 
covers the Middle English period. Like the first part it consists of two 
volumes, the first containing the grammar and the texts, the second notes 
and a glossary. In view of the difficulty of obtaining a good reader which 
covers the whole Middle English period and in which the selection is not 
-made either for literary or for linguistic purposes exclusively, this edition 
will be welcomed by University teachers and students. 

The choice of the texts is admirable. There are fragments which have 
a historical and a linguistic interest, like the parts of the Peterborough 
Chronicle and the Proclamation of 1258, and others which appeal rather 
to the aesthetic sense, like Sir Gawain and The Pearl. Religious prose and 
poetry also are well represented by selections from the Ancrene Wisse, the 
Moral Ode, Ormulum, Sawles Warde, Kentish Sermons, Handlyng Synne, 
the Ayenbite of Inwyt and Richard Rolle of Hampole. Moreover, there 
are fragments from Layamon, The Owl and the Nightingale, Horn, 
Havelok, the Morte Arthure, Langland, Chaucer and Gower. A few lyrics 
and The Second Shepherds’ Play complete the picture. 

The sections on accidence and syntax will be very helpful to under- 
graduates, the latter especially so, since it contains a good deal more than 
Brunner’s Abriss. In the notes we find details about the MSS, the dialect, 
spelling, accidence, vocabulary and versification, and the indispensable 
elucidations. The least satisfactory part is perhaps the phonology. The 
statement in § 28 about the dialectal distribution of @ < WG. 4 and 
# < i-mutation of Germ. ai is debatable. A development “ége > eie, 
puis ie’ (§ 31, III) seems unlikely. In bycged > byged (§ 31), the first 
form is incorrect and could never lead to the second. Forms like high 
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had better be explained from the analogy of the inflected forms. This 
seems also probable for plah, In ‘i a pu donner spontanément naissance 
a &’, (§ 29, III), the length-mark over i should be omitted. There are more 
points like these; however, they could easily be corrected in a second edition. 
The value of the phonological part is greatly enhanced by a number of 
dialect maps. Altogether, the book provides an excellent introduction to 
the study of Middle English. 


Postscript. After this review had been set up and the proofs corrected, 
Professor Mossé published a supplement containing additions and cor- 
rections. As a result two of our main objections have been removed. The 
treatment of &, é in § 28 referred to above has been corrected and amplified. 
In § 31 bycged has been deleted. Moreover, there are a good many more 
corrections and the bibliography has been made to include the latest 
publications. We are glad that in view of this we can recommend the 
work even more warmly. 


Leiden. A. A. Prins. 


Thomas Sackville: a Study in Sixteenth-century Poetry. By 
J. Swart. (Groningen Studies in English, I.) 140 pp. Gronin- 
gen: J. B. Wolters. 1949, fl 4.50. 


This first volume of the Groningen Studies in English augurs well, in 
scholarship and format, for the series. Dr. Swart has given us a most 
careful and well-documented study of a poet who, though long respected, 
and sometimes over raised, has not had the detailed consideration he 
deserved, either as ma of affairs or as writer. Dr. Swart has gone behind 
the ordinary historical authorities and made a fruitful search of State 
Papers and other manuscript collections, discovering many interesting facts 
that throw light on Sackville’s career as heir of Sir Richard Sackville (cousin 
of Anne Boleyn), as M.P., lawyer, ambassador, peer, and finally Lord 
Treasurer, 

Sackville emerges as a pleasant and efficient man of not very striking 
personality, but amiable, conscientious, fond of his wife, ‘always subject 
to rheums and colds in the winter’, plain-living and so meticulous that his 
will ran to 165 closely written pages. He negotiated in the Netherlands in 
the eighties, and made peace with Spain in 1604. As a judge he was just; 
in Parliament he was a sound but not brilliant orator. Always he loved 
learning: Fleetwood gives a vivid picture of Lord Buckhurst and the 


Recorder of London riding apart from th i 
e company when they were goin 
with Leicester to Windsor: : es 
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... it is their condition to separate themselves from all company when they ride into the 
Countrie, and their manner is to use arguments of rare and very strange things, sometimes 
of Parliament matters, sometimes of Cronicles and Histories, but chiefly of the antiquities 
of this realm of England, for they be both marvellously given to antiquaries. 


Here we see the survival in his maturity of that passionate interest in the 
history of his country that made Sackville, while still a young man, write 
his Induction and Complaint of the Duke of Buckingham and (probably) 
join his friend Norton in Gorboduc, thus ensuring for himself immortality 
as a pioneer in two distinct literary forms. 

Dr. Swart in workmanlike manner puts these two productions into proper 
perspective by relating them to the literary conditions in which they were 
written. Very ingeniously he uses the figure of chronographia which 
opens the Induction to show, with a wealth of astrological learning, that 
the date there denoted may be October 30, 1554. Miss L. Campbell's 
work on the Mirror for Magistrates and Miss M. Hearsey’s on the 
Cambridge MS of the Complaint of Buckingham help him to show that 
the poet probably made three versions of the Complaint, the last one after 
1559. The historical sources are considered, and Sackville appears as a 
worker in a mediaeval tradition but faced with new problems of language 
and style in an age of transition, and above all as a student of rhetoric 
and the classics, as well as of the English poets since Chaucer. He does 
not strain evidence (of which there is little) to try to prove that Sackville 
certainly wrote much of Gorboduc; but he rightly points out that differences 
in style may be accounted for by differences in form and aim. He examines 
Sackville’s language and rhythms without overdoing philology or verse- 
tests, and makes excellent use of the differences between the Cambridge 
MS and the printed Complaint to prove that Sackville was a conscious 
craftsman seeking a poetic diction suited to his theme and age. All goes 
to show that Sackville, not himself a great poet, was indeed a forerunner 
of that glorious poetic manner in which imitation was so transmuted by 
invention as to be capable of stimulating quite average poets in the time 
of Spenser to sustained flights. 

A great deal of work needs to be done on the linguistic and technical 
problems facing writers between Caxton and Sidney. Dr. Swart is to be 
congratulated on his voyage of exploration. His book is competently 
but not very brightly written; he is unnecessarily modest about his scope 
and his use of a ‘disproportionate amount of manuscripts and early texts’ 
(Would that all literary historians went to original sources and authorities 
contemporary with their subjects!). He is so anxious not to overrate 
Sackville that he does not make enough display of his descriptive power, 
his occasional gift of gnomic phrase. But that has been done by others. 


London. GEOFFREY BULLOUGH. 
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A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English. By Eric 
Partrwce. Third edition: Revised and much enlarged. XVI + 
1230 pp. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. 1949. Price 
£3 3s. Od net. 


‘Jakob Grimm hat vielleicht dem Teufel seine Seele verschrieben, damit er 
ihm die Materialen lieferte und ihm als Handlanger diente, bei diesem 
ungeheuren Sprachbauwerk. In der Tat, um diese Quadern von Gelehr- 
samkeit herbeizuschleppen, ... dazu gehért mehr als ein Menschenleben und 
mehr als Menschengeduld.’ (Heine, Elementargeister.) By substituting 
Eric Partridge’s name for that of Jakob Grimm this quotation might aptly 
be applied to Mr. Partridge’s great Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 
English, let alone his other lexicopraphical works, notably the recently 
published great Dictionary of the Underworld, 

The first edition of the Dictionary of Slang was published in 1937. In 
1938 a second edition followed, containing a supplement which might be 
ordered separately. In the spring of 1950 a third edition (dated 1949) 
was published. Here, too, the bulk of the book is a reprint of the first 
edition and there are 256 pages of Addenda, which, however, cannot be 
ordered separately. This supplement, which runs to more than cne fourth 
of the original edition either ought to have been incorporated in the rest 
of the book, or those who already possessed the first or second edition 
should be allowed to buy the Addenda only. 

In the Addenda (pp. 975-1230) there are some articles of a general 
character. Thus in the article ‘Miscellanea’ there are references to various 
(mostly short) articles on terms used by Ned Ward (beginning of the 
18th cent.; by mistake there is no reference to ‘Money’). Other general 
articles in the Addenda are: ‘Aphezresis; Aphesis’, ‘Cockney Speech’, 
‘Ephemeral General Nicknames’, ‘Felsted School Slang’, ‘Hyphenation’, 
‘Nicknames’, ‘Prisoner of War Slang’, ‘Similes’, ‘Stonehurst Slang’, “Tavern 
Terms of the 17th Cent.’ (two full pages!), ‘War Slang of 1939-45’, 

Students of slang will no doubt be able to supplement Mr. Partridge’s 
collections at various points. Space forbids the inclusion in this review of 
a lengthy list of Addenda; but a few observations may be made. 

Some punning or allusive terms were collected by Otto Jespersen in a 
paper Veiled Language in S.P.E. Tract XXXIII (1929), reprinted in 
Linguistica (1933) pp. 409-19. Some of these are not included in PD or 
its Addenda (PD = Partridge, Dictionary of Slang), others can be dated 
farther back than the date given in PD. As Jespersen’s paper is easily 
accessible, I refrain from quoting. 

A very useful feature of PD is the author's attempt to fix (practically) 
everywhere the period within which a word or phrase has been (was) used. 
In the Corrigenda and Addenda there are’ numerous references to earlier 
occurrences of words or phrases than stated in the first edition. Besides 
some of the allusive terms just mentioned I have found earlier occurrences 
than stated in PD and Addenda for the following terms: 
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absence, Eton slang (or jargon) ‘call-over’, In PD this word is mentioned in the 
general article on Eton Slang, where the only dated reference is to A. Clutton-Brock, 
Eton, 1900. The word is also found in A Day of My Life; or Every-day Experiences at 
_ Eton. By An Eton Boy, the first edition of which was published at any rate before 1880. 
Dutch auction. PD: H. [i.e. Hotten] has it in 1864. It is found in Ruskin, Unto this 
Last (lectures given in 1859) p, 42: We do not sell our prime-ministership by Dutch 


' auction. 


_ hot-arsed. PD: Extremely lascivious (only of women): low coll. C. 19-20. It is found 
as early as The Ten Pleasures of Marriage (1682-83) p. 218: Or that it did any waies 
become that hot-ars'd whorish Faustina, to govern that sage and understanding Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. 

P. O., the same as P. O. Q. PD: Push (or piss) off quickly: military coll.; 1915; ob. 
It is found in Compton Mackenzie, Sinister Street (1913-14) 866: you can give me dinner 
and then I'll P. O. 

rise. PD: 3. A fit of anger: Cockney coll.; 1895. It is also found in A Day.. at 
Eton (see above, absence) p. 48: Isn't this all enough to make any fellow in a rise (also 
p. 49 and in the vocabulary appended to the book). 

pop. Addenda: pop, give a. - 2. To give it a pop is to make an attempt at it; to 
make a bet: New Zealand: since ca. 1919. ... In Australia, have a pop (at): B., 1942 ... 
See also Priestley, The Good Companions (1929) p. 583: I'd have a pop at it, of course. 

sober-water. PD: Soda-water: ..from ca. 1873; ob. It is found as early as Bede, 
Verdant Green (1853-57) p. 55. 

soppy. PD: Foolishly sentimental, ‘soft’: coll.: 1919. It was used a year earlier by 
Wells in Joan and Peter 369: What Joan knew surely to be lovely, Highmorton denounced 
as ‘soppy’. ‘Soppy’ was a terrible word in boys’ schools and girls’ schools alike, a flail 
for all romance. : 

teinkum-trankum. PD: A trinket (C. 18-20); ... The first quotation of the reduplicated 
form in O.E.D. (in the sense of ‘whim, fancy’) is from 1700. It is found with three 
spellings in Ten Pleasures (see above, hot-arsed): 70: her Child-bed linen ... Bellibands, 
Navel clouts, shirts, and all other trincom, trancoms! 127: she .. knows also how to dress 
herself so finically with all manner of trinkum trankums, 241: Yet these are pacified 
with a fine lace, a ring, or some such sort of trinkom trankums. 

tug. PD: A colleger: Eton (-1881). Also in A Day ... at Efon (see above, absence) 
p. 182. 


In a footnote to the Preface (1936) Mr. Partridge says that he is keenly 
aware that in nicknames the Dictionary is woefully defective. The number 
is increased in the Addenda, and might be still more so by copying from 
the list of personal nicknames in Uno Philipson, Political Slang 1750—1850 
(Lund-London-Copenhagen 1941) pp. 55-69. Here are to be found in 
all 54 nicknames, some with variants. Some of them are found in PD, but 
most of them are not. How many of them should be included in the 
Dictionary of Slang will be for Mr. Partridge to decide. 

The Addenda include a great many Australian and New Zealand slang 
terms, a fact which is mainly due to the publication of Sidney J. Baker’s 
three valuable books New Zealand Slang (1942), Australian Slang (1942), 
and The Australian Language (1945). 

Both in the main part of PD and in the Addenda there are a number 
of words from Pidgin English, in the Addenda mainly from Barrére & 
Leland, A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon and Cant. The principle on which 
these words are selected is not always clear. Many Pidgin words have 
been adopted into slang, e.g. (no) can do, chow, chow-chow, godown, joss, 
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look-see, piccaninny, pidgin, and savvy. Others, such as all plopa. ‘quite 
right’, chilo ‘child’, chop ‘quick’, maskee ‘never mind’ (Anglo-Chinese), 
mil-mil ‘see’, um, ‘um ‘the’, are simply given as Pidgin English (Anglo- 
Chinese). If they have been adopted into slang, the author ought to have 
told the reader that they had been borrowed ‘Ex pidgin’. If his intention 
was to include the central body of Pidgin English words, the selection is 
unsatisfactory. In books dealing with the East one occasionally finds 
a few sentences in Pidgin. It would be desirable if some Englisn standard 
dictionary, preferably PD, which is a ‘Dictionary of Unconventional 
English’, would include the commonest terms from Pidgin English and 
Beach-la-Mar, among them such words as altogether ‘all, very’, belong 
(along, long), as in belong me ‘mine’, etc., suppose ‘if’, too much ‘many, 
much, very’, what name? ‘what do you mean?’ 

I shal end this review with a few samples from my own notes, including 
words from oral sources. Two titles of books quoted in the list are 
abbreviated: Gibson E: Guy Gibson, Enemy Coast Ahead (London 1946) 
and Jowett: W. P. Jowett, Chatting about English (London 1945) (with 
an appendix on R.A.F. slang). 


acro. Not in PD. Short for acrobat: acro girl (circus poster in Cambridge 1946). 

. blitz. Additions to the Addenda: sb. ‘bullying’: Fire and Water, An N.F.S. Anthology | 
(1942) p. 45: he subjected me to a kind of psychological blitz; ‘sudden event’: Young girl | 
(Cambridge 1946): It was a blitz. They just knew one another for about three weeks — 
and then they were married. | 

blokey: Coniic English Grammar (1840) p. 226: Now, then, come along, old Blokey ! | 
Bloke is given by PD as (-1939), but_as the derivative seems to be established by 1840, 
it was presumably in use some years before. 

Brummie (or Brummy) ‘native of Birmingham’: Newspaper 1929 the rugged personality 
of the true ‘Brummies’ still remains. — Addenda has Brummy boy (Army slang). 

catchee: PD: Pidgin English for catch, as havee for have. This is unsatisfactory. 
In the vocabulary of his Pidgin English Sing-Song Leland translates it as ‘get, have, own, 
possess, hold’, In Beach-la-Mar (William Churchill) cafch has similar meanings: ‘take, 
get, obtain, have; take hold of; find out’. ) 

customer. Addition: ‘enemy’ (R.A.F.; Jowett p. 205, Gibson E p. 149). 

dang ‘damn’. Neither PD nor OED gives any etymology. The word is of course a 
blend of damn and hang. 

doodlebug. Additional meaning: Jowett p. 209 Gremlins ... Their Fleet Air Arm 
counterparts are Doodlebugs. 

finger trouble: Addenda: ‘laziness’. The meaning ‘clumsiness’ is found in Gibson 
E p. 188: nothing wrong with the aircraft at all, except finger trouble. 

froust. Additional meaning: Galsworthy, Caravan p. 190: Ruding approached till he 
looked right down on me in my old ‘froust’, as we called armchairs; On Forsyte ‘Change 
p. 93: Take that ‘froust’, Dad (school and univ. slang). 

gippy. PD. ‘Egyptian (soldier)’. Also ‘Egyptian cigarette’: Maugham, Plays 4. 
(Tauchnitz) p. 158: When you once get the taste for them [ie, straight-cut cigarettes], 
you prefer them to gippies. 

honey-bun ‘girl, darling’ (Austral, mil. slang; information from Lieutenant P. Fogh). 
According to Junior Commander Helen Fogh the variant honey-bunch is also used in 
Austral. slang. The Thesaurus of American Slang has honey bunny and honey bunch. 

jackpot, strike the ‘be in luck’ (Austral. slang; P. Fogh). 

kai-kai. PD: Food; feasting: New Zealand: mid-C, 19-20. Reduplication of Maori 
kai (food), itself used by the New Zealand soldiers in G.W. This information seems 
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insufficient. The word is also used as a vb.: ‘eat’. It is found in Beach-la-Mar and 
New Guinea Pidgin, too, and is ‘pure Polynesian’ (Churchill, Beach-la-Mar). According 
_ to Baker (Austral. Lang.) kai was also used in Australian war slang. 

muskie: PD: A maskinonge (a large pike): Canadian ... The word is short for 
muskellunge, another (commoner?) name of the fish. 

oont (1) ‘fellow, chap, fool’. The Addenda connect the word with dial. oonty 
‘empty’ and the cognate vont or hoont ‘to want, to lack’. (2) ‘camel’. Australian. 
Addenda: Aboriginal? Oont ‘camel’ according to OED Suppl. is a loan from Hindi 
(and Urdu). The word is used occasionally by Kipling, thus in the poem Oonfs in 
the Bartack-Room Ballads, with the foot-note: Camel: — oo is pronounced like u in ‘bull,’ 
but by Mr. Atkins to rhyme with ‘front’. — Does the history of the former use go against 
a suggestion that it should be a figurative use of the latter? 

plunk ‘cheap liquor’ (Australian mil. slang; Lieutenant P. Fogh). 

Reccy, variant spelling of recce (Addenda): Brophy, Spear Head (1943) p. 114 you 
mustn't forget the Reccy chaps — the Reconnaissance Corps. 

shit a brick expresses surprise and/or annoyance, as in: ‘Shit a brick, I'm on guard 
to-night, can't go to the pictures.” (Australian mil. slang; Lieutenant P. Fogh; different 
meaning in the Addenda). 

shufty. Addenda: usually in imperative, ‘look’ or ‘watch’. The word is also used as 
a subst.: ‘Let’s have a shufty; give me a shufty’ (R.A.F. officer, 1946). 

upper stories ‘head, brain’, This plural variant of upper story or works (PD) is 
found in Keats’ letters: Works IV p. 16 I became not over capable in my upper stories. 

vic ‘V-shaped formation of aircraft’ (R.A.F.; Jowett p. 33, Pocket Oxford Dic. 
Addenda (1942)). 


Eric Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English excels 
all American dictionaries of slang. The best one of these, the voluminous 
Thesaurus of American Slang by Berrey and Van den Bark, is a telephone 
directory in which the user is sometimes very long in finding the right 
Mr. Smith; but of course, like other telephone directories, it is useful. 

Mr. Partridge’s Dictionary is a large biographical encyclopedia, in which 
you are not only informed of the occupation of the ‘biographee’, but also 
_ of the history of his life, and are given an account of his family relations. 
The author is an industrious and original representative of English lexico- 
graphy, a competent pupil of the editors of OED, and of Farmer and 
Henley and other great lexicographers. 

The book is indispensable for all serious students of modern English, 
including translators. 


Holte nr. Copenhagen. Nrets HaisLunp. 


Current Literature, 1950 
I. Fiction, Poetry and Drama 


In the field of the novel the year 1950 has been as barren of achievement 
as its predecessor. One work only stands out above the general flatness, 
Phyllis Bentley's Quorum (Gollancz, 10/6), and this is less a novel proper 
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than a portrait of a typical cross-section of a community in a West Riding 
manufacturing town, with its contrast and conflict of personalities, its 
local pride and its political rivalries, its loyalties and its jealousies. The 
book opens with a meeting of the Ashworth Textile Pageant Committee, 
on Tuesday September 13th, 1949, and concludes with its adjournment 
and the dispersal of the members to their several homes; but this is only 
the framework into which is fitted a picture of the characters and the lives 
of the various members. They are of divers types, from the proprietor 
and Chairman of a large woollen-manufacturing firm (of whose sudden 
death at a school speech-day we learn in a postscript), to a trade-union 
organiser, a member of the Communist Party and a representative of the 
local Youth Committee. Phyllis Bentley knows her West Riding well 
and gives us a series of graphic, realistic sketches of life as it has been 
known there throughout the last fifty years, with its joys and its sorrows, 
its tragedy and its comedy, its petty spite and its large-heartedness; and 
all the individual stories blend together to form a composite picture of 
society in a representative manufacturing town of the present day. Of 
plot, in the generally accepted sense of the word, there is scarcely any, 
but we do not miss it. Miss Bentley’s chief concern is with character 
and motive, and the impact of circumstances upon individual lives, which 
makes people what they are. Given different circumstances, the disgruntled, 
dour and rather fanatical Communist Gamaliel Greenwood might well have 
been a different person; as it is, a mystery about his parentage, an 
unhappy childhood and a continual sense of frustration have given him a 
grudge against society, even as the successful career of the self-made 
business man Thomas Armitage has made him a progressive and considerate 
employer of labour but an unrepentant individualist. In the exploration 
of the hidden springs of conduct Miss Bentley excels, and her whole work is 
characterised by a broad humanity which refrains from judging or con- 
demning even if it cannot always approve. Her style is easy and her 
dialogue natural, while she is remarkably successful in penetrating to the 
minds of her characters and showing us their inner as well as their outer 
selves — which are sometimes amazingly incongruous. Altogether Quorum 
is worthy to stand beside the best that its author has written. 

After a silence of ten years Ernest Hemingway has produced a new novel 
in Across the River and Into the Trees (Cape, 9/6). It is not quite the 
kind of book one would expect from its author, at least judging by his 
earlier works of fiction. To begin with, it is comparatively short; secondly 
it is characterised by an almost entire absence of incident; and thirdly there 
is little of that obsession with the sordid side of life which was so marked 
a characteristic of Mr. Hemingway's earlier novels. The plot occupies 
only three or four days, the last three or four, as it proves, of the hero’s 
life. An American colonel serving in Italy during the latter days of the 
war spends the week-end with his mistress and then suddenly dies of heart 
failure as he is motoring back to his headquarters. That, in bare outline, 
is the essential story. The whole development is inward. There is no 
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striving after effect, no painting in arresting or lurid colours, no exaggeration 
of sentiment or passion; all seems spontaneous, natural, unlaboured. Yet 
only spasmodically do the characters really come alive, and despite its 
comparative brevity one cannot but feel that the book would have gained 
by even more compression. As it is it rather resembles a canvas stretched 
and strained to the utmost limit in order that it may be made to fit on to 
a frame that is a little too big for it. 

A. J. Cronin once seemed to be a novelist who would go far. He made 
a name for himself with The Stars Look Down, The Citadel and The Keys 
of the Kingdom; then he lapsed into the production of rather monotonous 
and undistinguished stories. The Spanish Gardener (Gollancz, 9/6), 
though it does not reach the standard of his earliest work, is certainly one 
of the best that he has written for some years. It hinges upon the jealousy 
of a thwarted and frustrated American diplomat who imagines that the 
simple but rather lovable Spanish gardener José is weaning away from him 
the affection of his son Nicholas, a boy upon whom the father dotes to 
such an insane extent that he adopts all kinds of shifts, both probable 


and improbable, to keep him under his dominion and influence. But despite 


the title, the main interest is not in the gardener — though he perhaps wins 
our affection as does no other character in the book — but in the diplomat 
Harrington Brande. He is not, it is true, a profound study in misguided 
affection, unfounded suspicion and almost fanatical. egotism and possess- 
iveness — indeed he sometimes seems a little unreal — but Mr Cronin 
does show considerable skill in the way he traces out, step by step, the 
growth of an obsession from the flimsiest of beginnings. It is a pity that 
he has seen fit to resort to the use of some of the stock devices of 
melodrama, such as the introduction of an unwholesome-minded psychiatrist 
and a servant who finally turns out to be an ex-inmate of a criminal lunatic 
asylum. They strike a discordant, incongruous note in a book that is 
otherwise competently and even cleverly written. In short, The Spanish 
Gardener shows both Mr Cronin’s strength and his weakness. By no 
stretching of the term could it be called a great novel, but it does, as we 
have said before, carry us back to somewhere nearer the level of its author's 
earlier achievement. 

By far the best work, so far as prose is concerned, has appeared, not 
in the field of fiction, but in that of autobiography and memoirs. With 
Noble Essences, or Courteous Revelations (Macmillan, 21/—) we have the 
promised fifth volume with which Sir Osbert Sitwell brings to an end the 
monumental work started five years ago with Left Hand, Right Hand! 
The previous four volumes have dealt with Sir Osbert’s own life, experiences 
and family background; this consists, as the author promised it should, of 
sketches, portraits and reminiscences of writers and artists with whom he 
has been closely acquainted, principally Sir Edmund Gosse, Ronald Firbank, 
Bernard van Dieren, Wilfred Owen, Gabriele D’Annunzio, Ada Leverson, 
Walter Sickert, W. H. Davies, Violet Gordon Woodhouse, Rex Whistler 
‘and Arnold Bennett. A long chapter of the book is devoted to each. 
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These are no conventional sketches, nor are they in any sense of the word 
critical essays; they are impressionistic pictures, enlivened with a wealth 
of anecdote which frequently casts illuminating sidelights upon little-known 
aspects of their subjects. All Sir Osbert’s mastery of prose style is here, 
all his wit and keenness of observation, all his breadth of sympathy, 
appreciation and understanding; and let it be said that at times his prejudices 
also show themselves. And why should they not? A person's prejudices, 
whether we like them or not, are a part of himself, and a writer who stifles 
them is damming up one of the currents of his creative genius. Sir Osbert’s 
five volumes taken together constitute one of the literary masterpieces of 
the present age, barren enough of such in all conscience, and it is with 
something of regret that we turn the final page and realise that the story 
and the journey through more than half a century is at an end. But with 
the regret is mixed anticipation of fresh delights, for Sir Osbert tells us 
that he has already planned to write a further work — The Four Continents 
— which will be an account of his travels in various parts of the world. 
It will be awaited eagerly by all who have found so much to admire and 
wonder at in his autobiography. 

From Sir Osbert’s magnum opus we may turn to a work of a different 
character, but equally remarkable though on a smaller scale. Freya Stark 
is known far and wide for the books descriptive of her travels in the East, 
several of which are already recognised as part of English literature. In 
Traveller’s Prelude (Murray, 18/—) she makes a new journey — a journey 
back into her past life; and it is as interesting as anything she has written 
about distant or little-explored parts of the world. She was a traveller from 
her earliest days. Descended from a Devonshire family, she was born in 
Paris and by the age of three had visited, with her parents, England, Italy 
and the Dolomites. From childhood she breathed the atmosphere of art and 
literature. During the first World War she became a nurse in a military 
hospital in Italy and long extracts from her diary of this period are 
reproduced in the present work, as well as letters which she received from 
Triends in England. After the war came the setting up of a home, 
mountaineering and the learning of Arabic; and so the book carries us up 
to the year 1927. There it stops, for the rest of its author's life and 
experiences has been told already in the numerous accounts of her travels. 

Not all autobiographies are works of literature; this one is. Freya Stark 
writes in a fluent, graceful and easy style; she can create the spirit of a 
locality in a few sentences of beautiful prose, and she can make characters 
live unforgettably. Her book contains many pen-portraits of the people 
whom she knew or whom she met in the course of her varied life, some 
famous, some obscure, others (like the son of Robert Browning and the 
niece of Bismarck) interesting because of their connexion with the great 
or famous of an earlier age. But from amongst them all there stands out 
most clearly the figure of W. P. Ker, who was a friend of the family for 
many years and who met his death while mountaineering in Freya Stark’s 
company. When it is added that the book is beautifully produced and 
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illustrated with a wealth of photographs it will be realised that it is an 
enviable possession. 

The third volume of the reminiscences of Horace Annesley Vachell has 
appeared under the title In Sober Livery (Cassell, 12/6). Pleasantly and 
engagingly written, it is in something of the form of a diary or, as the 
author himself calls it, ‘an every-week book’, and includes, besides memories 
of his childhood days and his early reading, observations and comments on 
such a diversity of subjects as food and drink, post-war politics, Christmas 
festivities and present-day trends in education; and all this is interspersed 
with a number of entertaining anecdotes. In the twilight of his life 
Mr Vachell is still a master of English prose; and, moreover, in spirit he 
has remained as young as when he wrote The Hill, numbering schoolboys 
and schoolgirls amongst his friends. Despite the title there is nothing in 
the least old-fogeyish about his book; it is reflective and contemplative, at 
times even a little self-assertive, but it is never dull. 

The essay is not a literary type which flourishes readily today as it did 
in the nineteenth century. Nevertheless several notable volumes appeared 
during the year under review but they were all, except one, by authors now 
dead, and most of them were serious in tone and memorable in the main 
for their subject-matter rather than for their literary qualities as such. 
A Last Vintage, Essays and Papers by George Saintsbury, edited by John 
W. Oliver, Andrew Melville Clark and Augustus Muir (Methuen, 15/—) 
is a delightful collection. It consists of sixteen essays by Saintsbury, most 
of them, as one might expect, upon literary subjects, followed by what the 
editors call ‘A Saintsbury Scrap Book’, in which are assembled a number 
of aphorisms, conversation-pieces and brief extracts from the lighter but 
none the less scholarly reviews and articles which Saintsbury, during a long 
and busy lifetime, contributed to various magazines and journals. Every- 
thing that Saintsbury wrote is worth reading, but it is for these latter that 
the present book is most valuable, for they reveal a side of their writer's 
personality which was well enough known to his friends and intimates but 
with which the average student of his works has never been sufficiently 
familiar: his sense of humour, his conviviality, his hospitality, his essential 
humanity and his broad sympathies which went hand in hand with decided 
and firmly-held opinions. To these are added a centenary tribute by 
Professor David Nichol Smith, a sketch of Saintsbury’s last years by 
Dorothy Margaret Stuart, an essay on ‘The Man of Books’ by Helen 
Waddell and finally a Saintsbury bibliography by W. M. Parker. The 
volume is a veritable storehouse of scholarship, wisdom, wit and common- 
sense. 

Genius Loci and Other Essays, by H. W. Garrod (O.U.P., 7/6) is a 
_ more slender work, containing six papers, from the last of which (a cursory 
survey of the poets who have been alumni of Merton College) the whole 
collection takes its name. The other five essays are entitled ‘On Sitting for 
One’s Picture’, ‘On Growing Old’, ‘Autobiographies’, ‘Dogs’ and “The 
World's Worst Poet’. They are all discursive and informal, but they are 
E. S. XXXII. 1951. 9 
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the products of a cultivated, richly-stored mind, with catholic tastes and 
interests; and not least, they are enlivened with a gentle humour and a 
genial warmth. To most of us Garrod is known as a scholar; here he is still 
the scholar, but the scholar outside of his study, and as such he makes a 
charming and entertaining companion. All of these essays, he assures us 
in a prefatory note, were written within a few months of his seventieth 
birthday. May he live many more years to write others. 

The posthumous volume Shooting an Elephant and Other Essays by 
George Orwell (Secker & Warburg, 10/—) contains a miscellaneous 
collection of essays and articles all of which heve previously appeared in 
magazines or periodicals, though some of them in rather obscure and 
out-of-the-way ones which are not now easy to come by. The first three, 
‘Shooting an Elephant’, ‘A Hanging’ and ‘How the Poor Die’, are accounts 
of personal experiences: there are several others on literary subjects, one 
on the baneful effect of the jargon of political journalism upon the English 
language, and then, under the general title ‘I Write as I Please’ come 
a series of reflexions or commentaries in a lighter vein, culled from the 
weekly column which their writer contributed to Tribune. We now know 
that during the latter years of his life Orwell was a sick man, with one 
foot in the grave. That may perhaps account for his preoccupation with 
the sombre in one or two of these essays; but whether he dwells upon 
the darker side of life, upon the follies and make-beliefs of imperialism, 
the soul-killing effect of the totalitarian state or the degeneracy of the 
English language, he is always the artist. Perhaps the best piece in the 
entire book is an essay entitled ‘Politics versus Literature’, an examination 
of Gulliver's Travels. Orwell understands Swift though he confesses that 
with most of the opinions he expresses or implies in his writings he does 
not agree; but he can appreciate his art. The fact is that the two have 
much in common, for there is a good case for regarding Orwell as the 
Swift of our own day and his Animal Farm as the twentieth century 
Gulliver. The-present volume of essays will probably not add to Orwell's 
stature as a writer; his reputation will rest upon other foundations, but it 
is nevertheless well to have these miscellaneous pieces collected into a 
single volume. 

In The Captain’s Death Bed and Other Essays (Hogarth Press, 10/6) 
we have the last of several collections of the fugitive writings of Virginia 
Woolf. A few are what might be called ‘pure essays’ but the majority 
are either autobiographical or critical. Mrs Woolf loved writing for 
writing’s sake and she took care to perfect her style, making words express 
herself as well as her subject; nowhere, not even in her novels, is that more 
apparent than in the present collection. But she is no mere verbal juggler 
or exhibitionist. Those who remember her two earlier series entitled The 
Common Reader will recognise here the penetrating insight and the 


precision of diction of those earlier pieces, to which this is a fitting 
companion-volume. 
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Amongst the most delightful, and certainly the most paradoxical of 
essayists that belonged to an age that is now past — though only just 
past — was G. K. Chesterton. The Common Man (Sheed & Ward, 12/6) 
is a collection of odd papers found amongst his literary remains a few years 
after his death. There were many Chestertons: there was the humourist, 
there was the assailant of cant and pretentiousness, there was the Catholic 
apologist, there was the early twentieth-century liberal politician, there was 
the champion of the little man against the experts, the bureaucrats and the 
high-brows, to mention only a few, and they are all here. There was, too, 
Chesterton the journalist and Chesterton the creative writer; they also 
are both here. G.K.C. had his faults, which are perhaps more obvious now 
than they were in his lifetime, when his portly figure, his benevolent smile, 
his kindly avuncular attitude seemed to make criticism almost irreverent. 
He could be very wise and very brilliant but at times he could also dress 
up the commonplace and the trite to look like profound discoveries and pass 
off the most glaring fallacy for sound argument by dazzling his readers 
with his cleverness. His failings as well as his achievements are only too 
obvious in the present collection; and yet there is not a single paper that 
we could wish away, for it is only by taking failings and achievements 
together that we can get to know the real Chesterton. 

The outstanding play of the year has been T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail 
Party (Faber & Faber, 10/6), first produced at the.Edinburgh Festival in 
1949 and subsequently acclaimed in New York. It was considerably 
revised before publication. Mr Eliot declares in his foreword that the 
spectator or reader may, if he wishes, ignore the fact that verse is used as 
the medium of expression; and indeed it is easy enough for one to do this. 
To speak thus, however, is not to disparage the play, but rather the opposite, 
for the diction is so much the language of daily life, the rhythm so natural, 
the flow of the lines so easy that the metre and the versification do not 
obtrude themselves upon the notice of reader or spectator. They do, on 
the other hand, stiffen the texture and at times give to the dialogue and 
the situation an intensity beyond that which prose could as easily convey. 
The title is significant; in a sense it sums up the theme of the piece. The 
plot, such as it is, centring around a man whose wife has left him and then 
returns, not in any melodramatic fashion or in a spirit of repentance but 
willing to settle down and make the best of a rather ordinary and hum-drum 
existence, is a symbolic reflexion of ordinary life; the characters are ordinary 
middle-class folk, each respectable in his own way, all suffering from some 
neurosis or other and all with an unsatisfied longing in their hearts. 
Practically every one of them ultimately finds his way into the consulting 
room of a psychiatrist — another symbol, like the cocktail party, of the 
unsettled, anxiety-ridden, frustrated world in which we are living. It is 
as if all were asking the age-old question: what must I do to inherit eternal 
life? One only, and she the least likely, ultimately finds the answer in 
heroic self-sacrifice to a cause and a faith greater than herself. But the 
psychiatrist Harcourt Reilly does at least succeed in making the others 
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face up to reality, to a realisation of their own littleness and to an acceptance 
of their limitations. 

Is the picture cynical? Is one justified in seeing in it an exposure of 
the essential mediocrity of the much vaunted ‘common man’ and the 
emptiness of the values on which he founds his life? That is certainly 
the impression it leaves. But what is of much more importance than the 
meaning is the fact Mr Eliot has demonstrated that verse, in the hands of 
a master, can still be used to present dramatically contemporary life and 
contemporary character without the least sense of incongruity or artificiality. 

In the survey of the prose, poetry and drama of 1949 attention was 
drawn to the publication of the first two volumes of a collected edition of 
the plays of Noel Coward under the general title Play Parade. The third 
volume (Heinemann, 12/6) has now appeared. It contains The Queen 
Was in the Parlour, I'll Leave It to You, The Young Idea, Sirocco, The 
Rat Trap, This Was a Man, Home Chat and The Marquise. Pan Books 
have also published in one volume (price 2/—) three of the plays of Terence 
Rattigan: The Winslow Boy, Flare Path and French without Tears. All 
have had successful runs on the stage during the past few years. 

Little new verse of any importance has appeared, but there have been 
several notable ‘Collected Editions’ and volumes of selections from already 
published work. In The Collected Poems of Isaac Rosenberg, Edited by 
Denys Harding and Gordon Bottomley (Chatto & Windus, 10/6) we have, 
brought together for the first time, all the verse of a young poet of the 
last generation who is less known to the general reader of English poetry 
than he deserves to be. Rosenberg was killed in the first World War 
when he was only twenty-seven years old, but though a few of his poems 
record his experiences and emotional reactions on the field of battle, he 
was never a war poet in the narrower sense of that term. He was a poet 
who was concerned with life and the mystery of existence, who, artist as 
he was (he studied painting at the Slade School of Fine Art), was sensitive 
to colours, tones anc the magic of verbal imagery. He saw language as 
the raw material from which he could shape, in statuesque fashion, clear-cut 
pictures and symbolic representations of sensuous impressions. And with 
all this he combined a deep consciousness of his racial inheritance. The 
blood of the prophets flowed in his veins and he was ever conscious of the 
fascination of a world beyond that of the senses. At one moment he is 
the Psalmist asking ‘What is man that Thou art mindful of him, and the 
son of man that Thou visitest him?’, and the next Job brooding over the 
problem of evil and the sufferings of the innocent.. A considerable part of 
the present book consists of pieces which hitherto have remained in type- 
script; the rest are taken from the various volumes and pamphlets published 
during Rosenberg’s lifetime and shortly after his death. In its original 
form it appeared in 1937 as part of The Collected Works of Isaac Rosen- 
berg. Now it has been revised and enlarged, and Siegfried Sassoon 
contributes a foreword. 

Amongst other ‘Collected Editions’ should be noticed The Collected 
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Poems of Alfred Noyes (Murray, 21/—), Seventy Cantos by Ezra Pound 
(Faber, 25/) and The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats (Macmillan, 15/—). 
Ezra Pound's work is a reprint of four earlier volumes, now out of print; 
the new edition of Yeats takes the place of that which appeared in 1933. 
It runs to over 500 pages. A number of new poems are included and 
some of the earlier ones appear in a revised form. It may probably be 
regarded as definitive. 

The revival of interest in the Pre-Raphaelites is reflected in the 
appearance of Selected Poems of Swinburne, edited by Edward Shanks 
(Macmillan, 8/6). Of late years Swinburne has fallen from grace more 
than most of the other poets of his age. The present collection, consisting 
of over sixty pieces, should do much to restore him to his rightful position. 
Perhaps the trouble with the past generation was that Swinburne was 
known to them mainly through the least inspired and the least meritorious 
of his poems, so that they came to regard him as a rather flamboyant and 
strident experimenter with words and sounds, Mr Shanks admits that 
some of his verses do exhibit him in this light, but to generalise from these 
_ to his work as a whole is to misrepresent him; and the selection now 
presented to us proves his point. In an interesting introductory sketch Mr 
Shanks discusses Swinburne’s strange personality and speculates upon the 
physical causes which may have lain behind those fierce outbursts of 
frustrated passion reflected in those poems where ‘the agony of the spirit 
seeking release scatters before it the control and discretion of the artist,’ 
And he also suggests Swinburne’s significance in the history of English 
poetry. ‘One thing that he was to do,’ writes Mr. Shanks, ‘was to take all 
that was left of the Romantic Movement and burn it up in one glorious 
blaze. Swinburne seemed to have led English poetry to a dead end and 
to have left it there, with no obvious path to follow, ... The fact is not 
without its responsibility for certain phenomena of uneasiness which can 
be observed in both the poetry and the criticism of the present day.’ 

To commemorate the: centenary of the birth of Stevenson, Rupert Hart- 
Davis has published The Collected Poems of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
edited by Janet Adam Smith (price 18/—) while from Messrs, Macdonald 
comes The Essays of Robert Louis Stevenson. Al Selection, edited by 
Malcolm Elwin (9/6 net). Both are excellently produced. Another 
anniversary was marked by the publication by Penguin Books of a ten- 
volume edition of the principal works of D. H. Lawrence. An introductory 
brochure on Lawrence, written by Richard Aldington, is supplied free of 
charge to purchasers of the complete set or it can be had separately for the 
price of sixpence. 

To Richard Aldington also we are indebted for The Religion of Beauty. 
Selections from the Aesthetes (Heinemann, 12/6), in which are assembled 
a large number of representative passages in both prose and verse from 
the works of the Art-for-Art’s-Sake school of writers that flourished in 
the latter years of the last century. Forty-seven authors are represented 
by over 160 passages, Amongst them, of course, loom large such well- 
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known names as those of Ruskin, Rossetti, Addington Symonds, Swinburne, 
William Morris, Oscar Wilde, Watts-Dunton and Meredith; but there 
are also others less well known but at least some of whose work is worth 
preserving, especially as in many cases it has never been reprinted since 
it originally appeared in limited editions, copies of which are now very 
rare. In a long introductory essay Mr Aldington traces the origins of 
aestheticism, rather surprisingly, back to Gray in the middle of the 
eighteenth century and then follows out the rise of the school through the 
nineteenth century to its final decay in the very early years of the twentieth. 
Taken all in all, this is a comprehensive, informative and most useful volume. 

Attention should also be drawn to James Martineau, Selections, compiled 
by Alfred Hall (Lindsey Press, 7/6). Martineau, the distinguished 
brother of the novelist Harriet Martineau, was a theologian and a writer 
upon ethics rather than a man of letters in the generally accepted sense of 
the word, but his writings had a profound effect upon the more advanced 
minds of the age (he was acclaimed by Gladstone, who stood poles apart 
from him theologically, as ‘the greatest of living thinkers’) and he was 
closely associated with the leading poets, novelists and essayists of his 
day, amongst whom he towered as an intellectual giant, so that it is almost 
impossible to understand the mental and spiritual climate in which those 
writers flourished without knowing something of Martineau and his thought. 
Dr. Hall's selections provide an excellent introduction, though since 
Martineau's life is not well known to many people a brief biographical 
sketch might have been useful to supplement the summary of the main 
points of his teaching given in the preface. 

To move from the nineteenth century to the present day, we have 
Edmund Blunden, A Selection of His Poetry and Prose, made by Kenneth 
Hopkins (Rupert Hart-Davis, 15/—), an attractively produced and a 
carefully compiled volume, with a brief but discerning introduction. Mr 
Hopkins disclaims any intention of presenting his reader with ‘the best of 
Blunden’, but nevertheless it can truthfully be said that every piece which 
he includes would find its place amongst the best. Some readers may 
regret that there is nothing from that delightful volume Cricket Country, 
but the editor's principle has been to concentrate on the less known or 
less easily accessible of Blunden’s works, leaving aside those which are 
still procurable in book form. On the whole one feels that this is wise; at 
least it has been justified by the result. Edmund Blunden’s interests iiave 
been wide and varied (books, the countryside, cricket, travel and, not 
least, people) and they are all represented here in prose and verse. To 
Mr Hopkins we owe one of the best of contemporary anthologies, if not 
the best, the year has produced. 


Unfortunately there are more deaths to record amongst English writers 
during 1950 than there have been for several years past: George Orwell 
(Jan. 21st), Canon James Hannay, who wrote novels under the name of 


George A. Birmingham (Feb. 2nd), Raphael Sabatini (Feb. 10th), the 
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novelist Robert Hichens (July 21st), George Bernard Shaw (November 2nd) 
and the Irish poet James Stephens (Dec. 26th). With the exception of 
George Orwell all were amongst the older generation, but they had been 
actively engaged in their craft to almost the end of their lives. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T, Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XIX 
(Continued from p. 96) 


51. Broadly speaking the difference between the indefinite pronouns in 
~body and those in -one can be equated with the oppositions generic-specific; 
general-particular; collective-individual. 

I. When the reference is to the individual members of a group the 
pronouns in -one are used. Hence it is exclusively these forms that are 
found when the pronoun is defined by an of-adjunct: some one of the 
inhabitants; everyone of my friends, no one of the company; anyone of us. 
As Jespersen, from whom these examples are taken, righ::y -marks, this 
is due to a reminiscence of the numerical value of one. /. .: we may add 
that this individualizing meaning also explains why each, which always has 
a strong individualizing sense of its own, only forms compounds or groups 
with one, never with -body: 


1. Each one of us was intent for some sign of the disaster. Each one of us had a 
question pressing on his tongue. John Russell, The Lost God in Where the Pavement 
Ends, p, 29 (Pan Books). 


II. The group suggested by the use of -one may be explicitly mentioned 
in the shape of an adjunct, with or without a preposition, a clause, etc. 


2. Every one of us is conscious that his acts are produced by his own will. Vinogra- 
doff, Common Sense in Law, p. 17 (Home University Library). 

3. She bored no one who read her, because she could be relied on to give them what 
they hoped to find. Rose Macaulay, Potterism, ch. I. 3, p. 7. 

4. Every one one knew was going (i.e. enlisting as a soldier and going to France 
in the First World War). Ib. III. 2, p. 25. 

5. The trouble about the Labour people was that so far-there was no one of con- 
structive ability; they were manifestly unready. They had no one good enough. Ib. II. 
2p. (Ls 

6. She contributes as much as any one I know to the conversation. Ib, I. 5, p. 65. 

7. Anyone who has ever known doctors well enough to hear medical shop talked 
without reserve, knows that they are full of stories about each other's blunders and errors. 
G. B. Shaw, The Doctor's Dilemma, Preface, p. XXII. 

8. I don't deal with anyone below the rank of colonel now, and if Services people 
want to see me, they come to my office. Nigel Balchin, The Small Back Room III, p. 3% 
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III. Not infrequently, however, the group which was present in the 
mind of the speaker and which determined his use of -one, is not explicitly 
mentioned, usually because it is sufficiently clear from the situation, 
occasionally also because it is too indefinite to allow of expression. Such 
a group may, for instance, consist of the speaker's household, the circle of 
his friends or acquaintances, his colleagues, the company he happens to 
be in, people who are in the same circumstances as he, onlookers, passers-by, 
etc. etc., too many and various to allow of an exhaustive enumeration. The 
following quotations illustrate this use (in each case we add between square 
brackets the group to which the sentence may reasonably be supposed 
to refer; this naturally depends on the situation, and readers not acquainted 
with the works quoted from will have to take our word for it that the 
sentence in each instance bears some such interpretation as we give to it). 


9. That evening there was a ball at the Palace. Every one [having access to Court] 
was present. Lytton Strachey, Queen Victoria. 

10. ‘Why,’ Ida said, ‘any one [seeing you] ‘d think you were in love’. Graham 
Greene, Brighton Rock, I. i, p. 20 (Penguin). 

11. ‘He didn’t ask any questions’. 

‘There wasn’t any need. No one [of the jury] made out hed killed himself. 

Ib., p. 32. 

12. Ida put her finger on the paper. ‘Someone [of the friends of deceased] ought to 
be there’ (scil. at the Crematorium), she said, ‘even if second cousins aren't’. Ib. p. 35. 


13. “We're not going to have any one [of our fellow undergraduates] at Oxford 


connecting us with it.’ Rose Macaulay, Potterism I, 5, p. 14. 

14. Neither the speaker nor any one else [present in the church] probably had the least 
idea what he was talking about or what it meant. Ib. II. 2, p. 19. 

15. The wretched bloke Brine started off, but it was obvious that no one [attending 


the meeting] was going to accept his evidence after that. Nigel Balchin, The Small 
Back Room, ch. 9, p. 107. 


16. The snag about this is that each time the person who found the thing has been 


killed before they had time to show it to any one else [accompanying them on the fatal 
walk]. Ib. IV, p. 49 £. 


IV. The compounds in -one are also used, to the exclusion of the 
other type, when the eference is to an individual human being apart from 
any group. This spec.al use naturally proceeds from the one just described: 
it is so common for the pronouns in -one to refer to individual members 
of some collectivity, that they tend to retain their individualizing sense 
even when there is no question of any group. 


17. He looked at Calamy over the top of his glass and took another sip, as though to 


his health. “You haven't met anyone of late who took your fancy; that’s all.’ Aldous 
Huxley, Those Barren Leaves, p. 67. 


18. It came like a revelation, as if someone had whispered to her that she was 
someone (our italics, E.), a separate creature — not just one flesh with him. Graham 
Greene, Brighton Rock, 7.9, p. 241 (Penguin). 


V. It would seem then that the specific, particularizing and indi- 
vidualizing character of the pronouns in -one is the chief factor determining 
their use. We sometimes get an impression as if the speaker were rapidly 
passing in review some people he knows, on whom to base his argument 
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(see e.g. Nos. 4, 5, 6). It is worth noting in this connection that it is 
only the pronouns in -one that are sometimes spelled in two words, never 
_ those in body. Is it fancy on our part to suggest that people affecting this 
_ spelling may be vaguely conscious that one in these groups refers to, or 

_ stands for, the notion ‘individual person’, and that it is consequently an 
independent word, albeit pronominal in character, and not just a derivative 
ending or part of a compound ? 

VI. When the reference is to people in general, the pronouns in ~body 
are used to the exclusion of the other type. This is for instance the case 
in proverbs, maxims, and other statements of a more or less peremptory 
and absolute character, or general applicability. 


19. The effort to please everybody usually results in pleasing nobody. 

20. What's everybody's business is nobody's business. 

21. Everybody loves a lover. 

22. It's an ill wind that blows nobody good. 

23. But everybody is expected to know something about investments and trusts and 
such things, and I know nothing. Father Ronald Knox, Things I Don't Know, 

24. Education, but not the same education, should be for all. The fundamentals 
should be within the reach of everybody, but only the specially capable should be given 
the benefits of a grammar school and university course. H. S. V. Jones, A Spenser Hand- 
book, p. 20. 

25. He was a lonely ghost uttering a truth that nobody would ever hear. George 
Orwell, 1984, II, p. 24 (Signet Books). 
26. Nobody gets medals for having brains. Balchin, op. cif. III p. 37. 


VII. The pronouns in -body are also used in a less absolute sense, 
that is, with reference to a more limited number of people, as long as they 
are not thought of as distinct and separate personalities. Thus in the 
following quotations the pronouns are not associated with definite indi- 
viduals, although they cannot be said to refer to people at large. 


27. The Lights were on in Montpellier Road; nobody about, and an empty milk bottle 
outside a gramophone shop; far down the illuminated clock tower and the public lavatories; 
the air was fresh, like country air. Graham Greene, op. cif. 6.2, p. 190 (Penguin). 

28. Finally I think old Holland reached a stage where he had to be rude to somebody 


or burst. Ib. I, p. 5. 
29. We have no idea what happened with the other two kids — nobody was there. 


Ib. IV, p. 45. 


VIII. As the pronouns in -one, as we have seen, tend to suggest an 
individual belonging to the sphere of some person mentioned in the sentence, 
those in -body by a natural contrast are sometimes used to convey the idea 
that a person does not belong to such a group. The result is that the 
pronoun comes to denote something like ‘a stranger’, ‘an outsider’ or simply 
‘a person unknown’. This is clearly brought out in the following cases. 


30. She stood up and listened, then walked softly over to the washstand. With her 
fingers on the lid of the soap dish she waited — somebody was coming down the passage: 
it wasn’t Judy and it wasn’t Dallow — perhaps it was the man they called Billy. Graham 


Greene, Brighton Rock, 7.1, p. 195. 
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The use of somebody here carries a strong implication of the person 
in question being a stranger to the woman. If she had associated the 
footsteps with a person of her acquaintance, say an inmate of the house, 
a member of her husband's gang, or something of the sort, someone would 
have been used. 


31. The Old Man had been wearing a cleanish collar, so 1 guessed he must be seeing 
somebody important. Nigel Balchin, The Small Back Room, 3, p. 31. 


The Old Man is the head of a research team working for the British 
Government in war time. Somebody conveys the sense that the important 
person did not belong to his ‘outfit’, as the book frequently calls the team. 


- 32. (Woman informing the police of her suspicion that a reputed case of suicide is 
really one of foul play, and being told by the inspector in charge that they refuse to move, 
because the case is closed.) 

The constables in the outer room stirred uneasily; somebody laughed; somebody dropped 

a tin of boot polish. Graham Greene, Brighton Rock, p. 81. 


Somebody suggests that the woman had no idea about the identity of 
the man who laughed and dropped the tin, as it happened in another room. 
If the writer had meant to represent the woman as noticing that one of 
the policemen in the room where she was, laughed and dropped something, 
someone would have been used. 


33. ‘Listen’, she said, ‘what's that?’ A thin wailing came through the window. 
‘The kid next door’, 
“Why doesn’t somebody quiet it ?’ 
‘It's a Sunday. Maybe they're out’. Ib. p. 216. 


The pronoun in ~body indicates that the woman had no idea as to who 
would be available to quiet the child, and that it had at any rate nothing 
to do with her; someone would have suggested an individual member of 
some group, in this case something like ‘one of the people next door’, ‘one 
of those having access to the house’, or whatever the situation may make 
possible. 

IX. Just as interest in the individual personality is generally responsible 
for the use of the pronouns in -one, a lack of such interest invariably entails 
the use of those in -body. In such cases the persons may even belong 
to some group or collectivity. Thus the B.B.C. announcers always close 
their broadcast for the day with ‘Good night, everybody’, obviously because 
any thought of individual listeners is excluded. This use is exemplified 
by a case like the following. 


34. “Well, have you got it? (scil. a missing boot). Speak out, man, and don't stand 
staring.” 


An agitated German waiter had appeared on the scene. 


‘No, sir, I have asked everybody in the hotel, but I can hear no word of it.’ Conan 
Doyle, Hound of the Baskervilles, ch, v. 


Although the group is explicitly mentioned (in the hotel), the speaker 
uses everybody because the collective idea is stronger than the individual. 


——— 
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He means something like ‘the whole staff’. He would have said everyone 

if he was thinking of individual colleagues, chambermaids, hall-porters, etc. 
_ Dr. F. T. Wood remarks a propos of this: ‘If we say Everyone stood up 
as the Lord Mayor entered we think of each member of the company rising 
to his feet: but if we say Everybody stood up, etc. we think of a collective 
action. This probably explains why there is a temptation to use a plural 
pronoun in reference to everybody (Everybody sprang to their feet) but 
not so frequently with everyone.’ 

X. Just as the pronouns in ~body are the only type used when a speaker 
is not interested in the individual members of some collectivity, those in -one 
are the only ones available when diversity is to be expressed, and the individual 
characters of the persons in question are consequently of importance. 


35. We had won the war. But what was that going to mean? What were we going 
to get out of it? What did we want the new world to be? What did’ we want this 
country to be? Every one shouted a different answer. The December elections seemed 
to give one answer. R. Macaulay, Potterism I, 1, p. 54. 


Our quotations in the February number (p. 47) illustrate what has 
been said above. In One never knows anybody so well as one knows 
oneself we have to do.with a statement of general applicability (type VI); 
anyone would, of course, have been quite possible as well, only it would 
have referred to the circle of the lady’s acquaintances. In the sentence 
from The Burial Race we find anyone used because the statement obviously 
applies only to those who knew the twins; in anyone who started trouble 

the reference is to the individual members of the kidnapped party. The 

last sentence is especially instructive and interesting. To say, as has 
been done, that everyone and everybody are here used ‘for the sake of 
variety’ is to miss the whole point. The giving way is, of course, a series 
of individual acts, restricted to those who came into contact with the person 
in question, whereas the latter’s contempt extended to people in general, 
en masse. 

The reader who has followed our disquisitions so far with patience and 
endurance may well be pardoned if he concludes that either type of pronoun 
seems to do in any case. But he would be wrong. In the functions and 
meanings described under I, IV, VI, X and the greater majority of II the 
alternative forms are not used. But, we admit, they are the extreme terms 
of the scale and in many of the other cases a different type of pronoun 
would be equally possible. But they would not denote the same thing, as 
we have tried to show in a few instances. Here, as so often in language, 
it is the subjective attitude of the speaker that conditions the way in which 
he expresses himself. And as we have said before in another connection: 
no prescriptive rules are possible, because where the situation allows more 
than one form of expression, the speaker is a free agent. 

The pronouns under discussion are traditionally classed among the 
indefinite pronouns. We have no objection, but they illustrate the fact 
that the distinction between nouns and pronouns, like most others in 
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grammar, is no absolute one. The compounds in ~body are closely related 
to the substantives, as might be expected from their form; those containing 
numerical -one are as such pronominal in character. It is therefore not 
surprising that only the forms in -body should occur as undoubted class 
nouns, with an indefinite article or a plural ending: two or three anybodies 
(C.O.D. s.v. anybody); he is a nobody; they pretend to be somebodies. 


XX 


52. a. Each student had a separate room, aru all had their meals together in a common 
hall. Mark Rutherford, Autobiography, p. 12. 

The Old English historian Bede tells us that different tribes came over at intervals, one 
after another, and that each tribe established a different dominion of its own. Sefton 
Delmer, English Literature, p. 3. 

b. Each morning after his cocoa and porridge he could be heard sweeping out his 
room with extraordinary vigour. Galsworthy, Fraternity, p. 278. 

At ten each morning anyone in the corridor outside his room was-startled by the whirr 
of an alarum clock. Id., Swan Song, p. 279. 

Each year a festival takes place (Circular from Stratford-on-Avon).t 


Define the difference in meaning between each in the sentences under a. 
and under b. 


53. Second edition now printing (Book Advertisement). 

The secret is keeping, eh? If anyone knew of it — I should be so ashamed ... H. 
G. Wells, The Truth About Pyecraft. 

While these preliminary steps were taking towards a treaty which restored tran- 
quillity to Europe, Charles V, whose ambition had so long disturbed it, ended his days 
in the monastery of St. Justus (origin of the quotation unknown). 


How do you interpret the verbal ings in these sentences ? 


54. A Street With No Name (title of an American film). 

The road in those days was rough and uneven, and John Brodrick, swinging from 
side to side in the chaise, called to the post-boy to have a care, unless he wished to break 
the bones of the pair of them and land in the ditch for the night, with no supper into 
the bargain. Daphne du Maurier, Hungry Hill, ch. [. 

With no military education, with so little military experience, this young man of 
twenty-five (ie. Clive) shone forth, not only, as might have been foreseen a most 
courageous, but a most skilful and accomplished commander — a commander, as Lord 
Chatham once exclaimed, ‘whose resolution would charm the King of Prussia, and 
whose presence of mind has astonished the Indies.’ Viscount Mahon, Earl Stanhope, 
History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 


Is there any difference in meaning between with no and without (a)? 


Answers and comments may be sent to 


Frans Halsstraat 21, 
Haarlem (Holland). P. A, ERabEs. 


et 


1 We are indebted to Mr. G. Comello, of Haarlem, for the quotations under 6. 
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Beowulf in Modern English. A Translation in Blank Verse. 
By Mary E. WaTeErHousz. XIX + 129 pp. Cambridge: Bowes 
and Bowes. 1949. 10s. 6d. net. 


Where such a wide divergence exists between the cultural background and the conditions 
of life of the Anglo-Saxons and ourselves, the difficulties presented by a translation 
into a modern tongue are numerous and frequently insuperable. Many Anglo-Saxon 
expressions that are charged with meaning will be blunted in any literal rendering. 
Another hopeless problem is that of form. Beowulf is composed in a four-beat metre, 
embellished and bound together by alliteration and intensifying parallelism. The direct 
force of its relatively short lines is enhanced by the halting tendency of the caesura 
and by the accompanying chords of the harp. (Cf. J. C. Pope, The Rhythm of Beowulf.) 
So we may say in advance that the unity of form and contents, and therefore much 
of its charm as a work of art, will be broken by the choice of any other medium. 
Unfortunately the original form has become so strange to the general reader that not one 
of the forty odd translations that have appeared so far has even attempted to retain it. 

The translation under review is addressed to the educated general reader and is 
done in blank verse. Apart from the fundamental objections mentioned above, there 
is much to be praised in it. Miss Waterhouse has based her translation on the edition 
by Professor Klaeber and on the Kommentar zum Beowulf of Professor Hoops. Her 
execution is, in the main, pleasant and reliable. Keeping her purpose in mind, the 
author has sometimes substituted more modern images. Thus ofer hronrade (1. 10) 
becomes beyond Leviathan’s pathway; mere mearcstapa (1.104) becomes well known 
as haunter of the borderlands; sceadugenga (1.703) becomes prowler in darkness. 

Although a student of the original text will probably prefer Professor Wrenn’'s 
revision of Clark Hall's translation in prose, he will find much in this translation too, 
for Miss Waterhouse has faithfully stuck to the text. 


Nijmegen. G. Storms. 


Poems by Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount (Lord Lyon King 
of Arms). Selected and Edited by Maurice Linpsay. 77 pp. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, for the Saltire Society, 1948. 5s. net. 


Of the poetry of the Golden Age of Scottish literature which began with Henryson, that 
of Lyndsay alone survived the upheavals of the Reformation, and remained a part of the 
furnishings of most Scottish households into the nineteenth century. This fact, as the 
editor of the latest selections from his work points out, was mainly because of his subject- 
matter and his attitude to it, not because of peetic merit. Though not necessarily a Protestant 
— his attacks on the corrupt clergy of the day were no more sweeping than those of 
Langland a century and a half before — Lyndsay’s satires were nevertheless ready-made 
ammunition for the Reformers; they were straightforward, hard-hitting, and had an easy 
style and vocabulary, and they could be easily disseminated through the new medium of 
the printing press. That they were often coarse or vulgar cannot be denied; but then, 
Scottish humour is very often both, and both elements are found too in the works of 
Burns and Dunbar. 

No selection can please every reader, and the reviewer confesses that though the poems 
included are on the whole representative he would prefer more of the ‘Papyngo’ to (what he 
considers) the dull ‘Justing betuix James Watsoun and Jhone Barbour’, and that he likes 
‘Bagsche’ and ‘The Deploratioun of Quene Magdalene’, which are omitted. 
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The book is pleasantly got up and printed, but the effect is marred by a rather large 
number of misprints; to cite some of them: p. 32, 1. 19, ken he for ken ye; p. 35, 1. 31, heit 
for heir; p. 37, 1. 10, with him his for with his; p. 40, 1. 33, hour for dour; p. 44, 1. 32, 
ame for ane; p. 45, 1. 8, thiw for thir; p. 56, 1. 14, de for he; p. 64, 128, Cave for Cane; 
p. 67, 1. 15, thell for tell; p. 71, 1. 34, Thiar for Thaic; p. 77, 1. 11, Hammer's for Hamer’s. 
The Glossary, too, is disappointing; the editor claims to “write ‘y’ when it occurs as ‘z’” 
in the Scottish Text Society edition of Lyndsay (he really means 3, the symbol for 
spirant g), but on p, 68, 1. 27, and in the Glossary, has Senzie, while the only meaning 
given to Cummer (gossip) hardly fits p. 42, 1. 11. A more general criticism of the 
Glossary is of its contents; the modern reader could surely guess the meaning of Allace, 
Aneuch, Bek, Carle, Heillis, Houris, and Oster-schellis, but would have difficulty with 
Munyeoun (p. 39), pantonis (p. 44), drowrie (p. 46), gambis and mangit (p. 64), 
which do not :iguie in it, 


Newcastle upon Tyne. A. MAcpDoNaLp. 


A Reference Guide to the Literature of Travel. Including 
Tours, Descriptions, Towns, Histories and Antiquities, Surveys, 
Ancient and Present State, Gardening, etc. By Epwarp Gop- 
FREY Cox. Vol. 3. Great Britain. 732 pp. Seattle: University 
of Washington Press. 1949. Price $10.—. 


The survey covers the period from 1500 to 1800, but takes in books published after 1800 
if they deal with earlier periods. There are 24 subdivisions (e.g. tours by natives, tours 
by foreigners, descriptions, the universities, towns, castles, seats, maps and charts, etc.). 

This enormously comprehensive book, constituting one of four volumes, three of which 
have so far appeared, is principally meant as a bibliography and will be very useful as 
such. Few people will presumably read it from cover to cover. Nevertheless, its use 
goes beyond that of a work of reference. As one skims through its pages, certain 
tendencies emerge: the enormous interest taken in English travel in the 18th century; 
the way in which the character of this interest changes, curiosity about modes of travel 
and localities as such giving way to an interest in landscape, and the taste for the 
picturesque becoming more and more in evidence as the century goes on. In the same 
way one can follow the growth and fluctuations of the taste for history, antiquities, 
and natural history, and the growing attraction of the wilder parts of Great Britain. 

Many of the works listed are summarised and commented on in a way calculated to 
whet the reader's appetite. This is particularly the case with the numerous early 17th 
century accounts of eccentric travellers, people who, e.g., try to make their way from 
one part of England to another in some particular kind of boat (one even tries a boat 
made of brown paper). John Taylor, the ‘water poet’ emulates Ben Jonson in walking 
to Scotland, undertaking neither to beg nor borrow en route, etc. 

In the preface the author refers readers to the principles laid down in the first 
two volumes. For the benefit of those who are not so fortunate as to possess these, 
a brief restatement would have been useful. — C. A. B. 


Les Langues Modernes. 45e Année, No. 2. Mars-Avril 1951. 
Hommage a AnprE Koszut. 120 pp. Paris: Didier. 130 fr. 


A number of French and other Anglicists have presented Professor André Koszul with 
a volume of essays on the occasion of his retirement from the chair of English Literature 
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at Strasbourg. The subjects treated are: “Techniques Nouvelles en Critique Littéraire’ 
(L. C. Bonnerot); “A Brief Plea for a Normalization of Old-English Texts’ (F. P. 
Magoun, Jr.); “Le Roman de Renart dans l'Angleterre du Moyen Age’ (F. Mossé); 
“Pearl and the Medieval Garden: Convention or Originality?’ (R. W. V. Elliott); 
_ ‘La Trame Romanesque du Marchand de Venise’ (R. Pruvost); ‘Dramatic Motivation 
_ in Macbeth’ (R. W. Zandvoort); ‘La Mort de Cléoméne’ (P. Legouis); ‘Swift et Pascal’ 
_ (E. Pons); “W. H. Auden: Aspects d'une Inquiétude’ (J. Vallette); ‘André Koszul et 
Kubla Khan’ (R. Lalou). The volume opens with an excellent portrait. — Z. 


We draw our readers’ attention to the quarterly Rivista di Letterature Moderne, edited 
_by Professors Carlo Pellegrini and Vittorio Santoli, of the University of Florence (Le 
Lingue Estere, Via G. B. Vico, 11; annual subscription 1800 Lire). The numbers 
before us include articles on “Terza Rima: a Foutnote on English Prosody’, by John 
Wain; ‘Ezra Pound’s Earlier Works’, by F. G. Steiner; ‘L’'Unita Sentimentale dell ‘Elegia 
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Gibbon’s “Essai sur l’Etude de la Littérature”’ 


_ as judged by contemporary reviewers and by Gibbon himself 


In one of his autobiographical fragments, Gibbon speaks in the following 
terms of the reception given to his first published work, the Essai sur 
l'étude de la littérature of 1761: ‘I was delighted by the copious extracts, 
the warm commendations, and the flattering predictions of the Journals of 
France and Holland.’ On coming to Paris early in 1763 he was gratified 
to find himself welcomed by some of the literary circles of the French 
capital, partly owing to the letters of recommendation he had provided 
himself with, and partly because his little book had been favourably 
reviewed: ‘For myself I carried a personal recommendation; my name and 
my Essay were already known.'? 

Written twenty-six and twenty-eight years respectively after the events, 
these statements might well appear somewhat suspicious, all the more so 
since when he came down to particulars all Gibbon had to say concerning 
the success of his Essai was this: ‘The copious extracts which were given 
in the Journal Etranger by Mr. Suard, a judicious critic, must satisfy both 
the author and the public.’* A fortnight after arriving in Paris in 1763, 
writing to his stepmother, he says that ‘in most respects’ Paris had ‘fully 
answered his expectations’, and adds: ‘I have a number of very good 
acquaintance, which increase every day; for nothing is so easy as the 
making of them here...’ Which looks as though his letters of introduction 
had been of greater use to him than what reputation he might already 
possess as an author. A few days later, however, in a letter to his father 
he minimizes the value of the letters and emphasizes the usefulness of his 
book in helping him to make friends in Paris: ‘Their men of letters’, he» 
says, ‘are as affable and communicative as I expected. My letters to them 
did me no harm, but were very little necessary. My book had been of great 
service to me, and the compliments I have received upon it would make me 
insufferably vain, if I laid any stress on them.’® Some of these compliments 
he had heard long before. In the latter part of 1761, when he was serving 
with the Hampshire militia, David Mallet had communicated to him part 


1 The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon... Ed. by John Murray. London, Murrey, 
1896 (2nd ed. 1897), Memoir B, p. 171. In Memoir C, Ibid. p. 255, the same sentence 
runs: ‘I was delighted with the copious extracts, warm applause, and fair predictions of 
the Journals of Holland and Paris.’ 

2° Ibid., p. 200 — Memoir B. 


3 Ibid., p. 300 — Memoir E. 
4 Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon ... London, Murray, 1814, ii, p. 52 (Gibbon 


to Mrs. Gibbon, Paris, February 12, 1763). Also in Private Letters of Edward Gibbon ... 
ed, by R. E. Prothero, London, Murray, 1896, i, p. 28. 

5 Misc. Works, ii, p. 54-55 (Gibbon to his father, Paris, February 24, 1763). 
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of a letter received by Lady Hervey from the Baron de Caylus to whom 
a copy of the Essai had been sent. Caylus had read it with great 
interest: ‘J’ai lu avec autant d’avidité que de satisfaction le bon et agréable 
ouvrage, dont l’auteur m’a fait présent. Je parle comme si M. Gibbon ne 
m'avait pas loué, et méme un peu trop fort. J'ai lu le livre d'un citoyen 
du monde, d'un véritable homme de lettres, qui les aime pour elles mémes... 
et qui joint 4 beaucoup d’esprit, le bon sens plus rare que l’esprit, ainsi 
qu'une impartialité qui le rend juste et modeste, malgré l’impression qu'il a 
da recevoir des auteurs sans nombre qu'il a lus, et trés bien lus. J’ai donc 
dévoré ce petit ouvrage, auquel je desirerois de bon coeur une plus grande 
étendue, et que je voudrois faire lire 4 tout le monde.’® That is high 
praise indeed, but the Baron was not alone in bestowing it on the Essai 
of the yet unknown Englishman. The reviewers, or journalists as they 
were called then, agreed in commending it to the attention of the reading 
public. In the fragment of a relation of his stay in Paris entitled Idée 
Generale de mon Sejour 4 Paris which he wrote at Lausanne in the early 
summer 1763, he thus refers to the success of his first book: ‘Mon livre 
me fut trés utile. J’eus méme le plaisir de voir que c’etoit ma meilleur 
recommandation & de sentir que je ne la devois qu’'éa moi méme. Il y 
auroit de la vanité de rapporter méme dans cet ecrit, tous les eloges et 
toutes les politesses qu'il m’attira. Il decida de mon Etat; J’etois homme 
de lettres reconni, et ce n'est qu’a Paris que cette qualité forme un Etat. 
Je n’ai point assez de vanité pour m’en croire exempt. J’avoue naturellement, 
qu’en retranchant les complimens et les hyperboles, je me flatte qu’ils (ces 
Eloges) etoient fondés sur quelque verité. La facon avantageuse dont la 
plupart des Journalistes en ont parlé me persuade, qu'il fait honneur a un 
jeune auteur, et qu'il peut lui inspirer quelque confiance pour l'avenir.’ 
And in a footnote to this last sentence, he gives a list of the periodicals 
which had reviewed his Essai: “‘V. The Monthly Review, The Critical 
Review, Journal des Savans, Journal Encyclopédique, Journal Etranger, 
Bibliothéque des Sciences et des Beaux Arts.’” 

The first of these journals to review Gibbon’s Essai was the Journal 
Etranger. In its issues for August, September and October 1761 three 
long articles dealt with it’ According to Gibbon himself those articles 
were from the pen of Jean-Baptiste Suard, the famous Academician of later 
years, young then, but already noted as a critic. They are unsigned, of 
course, according to contemporary usage, but we have every reason to 
give credit to Gibbon's statement. England and France were then at war. 
By choosing to write in French, the young Englishman might be expected 


8 Ibid., ii, p. 43-44, 

7 British Museum, Gibbon Papers, Add, Mss. 34.875—34.879. — An edition of Gibbon’s 
fragmentary journal and relation of his stay in Paris from January to May 1763 will soon 
be published in a volume entitled Miscellanea Gibboniana (Université de Lausanne, 
Publications de la Faculté des Lettres). 


8 Journal étranger (Paris): Aoft 1761, Art, VIII, p. 175-188; Septembre 1761, Art. VIII, 
p. 20i-217; Octobre 1761, Art. III, p, 65-85. 
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to rouse the ire of his countrymen, but the reviewer is none the less certain 
that he will eventually find them grateful for ‘un des meilleurs ouvrages de 
littérature que l’Angleterre ait produits’. From his French readers, to 
whom he has paid the homage of using their own tongue, he has the right 
to expect ‘non de I'indulgence (il r.’en a pas besoin), mais une attention 
particuliére que mériteroit seul l'intérét qu'il a su répandre sur des objets 
depuis long-tems envisagés sous bien des faces’. A detailed analysis of 
the Essai follows these opening compliments. True to the method generally 
used by the ‘journalists’ of the eighteenth century, Suard proceeds by 
means of ample quotation accompanied by remarks, critical or laudatory. 
In these he lavishes praise on Gibbon even when he dissents from him: 
‘Il présente toujours ses idées avec modestie, il s’exprime avec décence, il 
discute avec sagesse, & soumet ses opinions au jugement des hommes 
éclairés.’ Even though the book appears to possess no definite plan, its 
author is ‘un homme d’esprit et de goat’. If he is occasionally guilty of 
giving ‘a ses pensées un air de généralité qui les rend frappantes’, this fault, 
due, no doubt to the influence ‘de quelques-uns de nos meilleurs Ecrivains’ 
(read: Montesquieu!), disappears under ‘une foule de traits heureux et 
brillants’. His admiration for the Ancients is ‘le fruit de l'étude réfléchie 
qu il a faite de leurs ouvrages, c'est le résultat d'un esprit juste & d'un 
sentiment délicat’. His suggestion that Virgil was moved to the com- 
position of the Georgics by the desire of helping the veterans of the civil 
wars to settle down and pursue the peaceful avocation of the peasant may 
be ‘un peu chimérique’, but it must be confessed ‘qu'elle est ingénieuse ... 
et n'a pu entrer que dans la téte d'un homme de beaucoup d’esprit et de 
gout.’ Of exceptional value in the eyes of the reviewer are the pages that 
Gibbon devotes to the origin and development of polytheism, ‘morceau 
trés-sage et trés-ingénieux’ which he cannot resist the pleasure of trans- 
cribing in full. Equally valuable are his observations ‘trés-fines, trés- 
profondes méme’ on the transition from polytheism to monotheism: ‘il faut 
lire ... cet enchainement ingénieux de conjectures et de preuves.. And the 
review ends on a note of sincere and almost enthusiastic praise: ‘Ecrivain 
ingénieux et sensible, dont le godt est délicat, l'imagination brillante, l’esprit 
juste et délié, également propre aux spéculations métaphysiques et aux 
discussions littéraires ... Son style est vif, précis, agréable, ingénieux ... 
Nous regardons enfin cet Essai comme un des meilleurs ouvrages de 
Littérature qui ayent paru dans ce siécle ...’. 

The Journal des Sgavans for October 1761 gave, in five pages®, an 
accurate summary of the Essai, without attempting to criticize its contents 


in detail, but concluding with a compliment: “Voila en peu de mots un 


précis de ce petit ouvrage intéressant, agréable & rempli de réflexions 


judicieuses.’ 
Like the Journal Etranger, the Journal encyclopédique for the 15th of 


® Journal des Scavans (Paris): Octobre 1761, p. 689-694. 
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November 1761 *° begins its review of the Essai with hearty congratulations 
to the young English author who ‘dans un temps ow la guerre la plus vive 
désunit les deux Nations’ has not feared to publish in London a book 
written in French, and who shows such a remarkable command of the 
language. The bulk of the article — a twenty page one — is made up 
of an elaborate analysis illustrated by a number of quotations chosen, 
partly to bring out the interest of Gibbon’s ideas, and partly to prove 
‘jusqu’a quel point cet Ecrivain réussit dans l'idiome qu'il adopte’. The 
reviewer follows the Essai almost step by step, summing up most of its 
sections in an objective manner, hardly adding any comment of his own, 
content to point out in a word or two how successful this or that argument 
is, what a new light the author manages to shed on such a subject as, for 
instance, Virgil's Georgics, how very right he is in his praise of Aristotle, 
how excellent in his reflexions on Roman history. But in his conclusion 
he is more explicit: ‘L’analyse détaillée que nous venons de faire montre 
combien cet ouvrage présente de sujets intéressans; il est d’ailleurs rempli 
de vues et de réflexions. L’esprit philosophique y perce partout & il y est 
soutenu de nombreuses et belles connoissances.’ Few are the author’s notions 
with which it is possible to disagree. As regards Gibbon’s French style, 
on the other hand, some criticism qualifies the general praise: ‘Son 
imagination vive & brillante porte une vie continuelle dans son style; les 
tours en sont expressifs, & les figures qui l’ornent sans cesse, ont rarement 
le défaut si commun de la fausseté ou de l’enflure ... Le style est séduisant, 
mais trop oratoire, un peu affecté, trop sautillant, & chargé d’antithéses, 
justes a la vérité, mais trop fréquentes.’ But these are the faults of a 
young man who is unquestionably in possession of great talents and whose 
first book, though not perfect, is ‘au moins trés-agréable, & en promet 
d’excellens’. 

The review published in the Bibliothéque des sciences et des beaux Arts 
pour les mois de Octobre, Novembre, Décembre MDCCLXL™ opens and 
closes on practically the same remarks as that in the Journal encyclopédique. 
It looks upon it as a real ‘phénoméne’ to see ‘un Gentilhomme Anglois ... 
qui ose écrire en Frangois, imprimer son ouvrage a Londres, & continuer a 
manger du Roast Beef avec ses compatriotes’, and concludes by roundly 
declaring that ‘ce premier Essai ... annonce un génie dont la République 
des Lettres pourra se vanter un jour & que l'on rangera tét ou tard avec les 
d'Alembert, les la Bletterie, les Lyttelton, & les Warburton’. Others had 
complained of the looseness of construction which is one of the mure evident 
faults of the Essai. This journalist does not resent its being a mere 
‘recueil de réflexions non liées’, But, as a series of more or less unconnected 
remarks can hardly be analysed, he is content to give a few chosen specimens 
in order to support and illustrate his general contention that ‘ces réflexions 


10 Fi encyclopédique (Bouillon); 15, Novembre 1761, Tome VIII, Premiére partie, 
p. : 


it Tome XVI, 2nde partie, Art. VII, p. 368-380. 
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annoncent dans notre jeune, mais trés estimable auteur, une mesure de 
connoissances assez rare 4 son age, G ce qu'il y a de mieux, c'est que ces 
connoissances sont ornées d'un goit fin et délicat ... '. If Gibbon’s 
observations on the great value of the scholarly study of antiquity are 
_ father trite, the section on Virgil's art is to be highly commended: ‘Notre 
auteur développe & étale, d'une main délicate et habile, l'art qui se trouve 
caché aux yeux vulgaires dans la construction et la conduite’ of the Aeneid. 
And so is his theory of the inspiration of the Georgics: ‘Ce que M. Gibbon 
dit des Georgiques est trés ingénieux’, so interesting in fact that the 
reviewer finds it necessary to sum it up for the benefit of his readers. 
Gibbon’s reflexions ‘sur l'esprit philosophique, & les secours qu'il peut tirer 
de la littérature font autant d'honneur 4 son jugement et A son génie, que 
les autres morceaux de cet Essai en font & son ardeur pour la science et 
a son amour de I'érudition. Ses observations sur l'Histoire sont aussi trés 
judicieuses; on y sent par tout l’esprit de la véritable critique.’ Likewise 
‘TYesprit et le savoir abondent’ in the sections on the origin and nature of 
Greek paganism where, making use of Gibbon’s own words (sect. Ixvi), 


the reviewer says the author ‘sonde le coeur humain, & entreprend de 


deméler ce fil d’erreurs qui, du sentiment vrai, simple, & universel, qu'il 
y a une Puissance au-dessus de l'homme, le conduisit par degrés a se 
faire des Dieux, auxquels il eut rougi de ressembler’. 

Thus Gibbon was perfectly justified to speak of ‘the copious extracts, 
the warm commendations, and the flattering predictions of the Journals of 
France and Holland’ which naturally delighted him. These reviews of his 
Essai suffice to explain that when, hardly more than a year after the last 
of them had appeared, he came to Paris, he should have found his letters 
of recommendation more or less superfluous and the literary circles, or 
some of them at least, of the French capital ready to welcome him. 

On the other hand, the reviews published by two English periodicals 
duly account for his saying that his Essai had been ‘more successful abroad 
than at home’. The Monthly Review gave to it hardly more than one 
of its pages 1°, strongly objecting to its being written in French, but owning 
that ‘there is much merit, and variety of erudition’ in the little book, and 
wishing it might be translated. The reviewer thinks it would serve no 
useful purpose to give extracts from so short an essay and is content to 
refer ‘the reader to the work itself, for an entertainment, which, if he is 
of a classical turn, he will highly relish’, The Critical Review dealt with 
it at greater length **, but criticized it far more adversely than any of the 
other journals. Gibbon is taken to task for his fondness of maxims and 
apothegms, for his positive turn of mind: ‘Almost every line constitutes 
a dogma; every sentence includes a decision.’ Many of his views are 


12 The Autobiographies.... Memoir B, p. 171. 

13. The Monthly Review, or, Literary Journal (London): vol. xxv (July-Dec. 1761), 
p. 224-225. 

14 The Critical Review: or, Annals of Literature (London): vol. xii, 1762, Art. XI, 


p. 57-65. 
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declared to be questionable, others to be commonplace, while others again 
may apply to France, but certainly not to England. Still the reviewer 
does not deny that ‘the author has displayed abundance of erudition and 
ingenuity’ and ‘seems to have studied the antients with taste and accuracy’. 
He quotes with approval Gibbon’s remarks on the three sources of literary 
beauty, his definition of criticism, his ‘judicious observations’ on ‘l'Esprit 
philosophique’, and after summing up his views on the origin and develop- 
ment of religion adds ‘we wish we could particularize this curious and 
most original part of the essay’. And the conclusion of the article seems 
to proceed from a certain compunction on the part of its author for being 
on the whole so severe: ‘The ingenious author has very little reason to 
be afraid of the candid critic, if he writes up to the promise derived from 
the merit of this essay, in which, if there is anything to blame, there is 
certainly much more to commend.’ 


The Essai sur l'étude de la littérature has not received much attention from 
the modern biographers and students of Gibbon. They seem to have been 
more influenced by the criticism that the consummate writer of The Decline 
and Fall passed on some of its features than by the modest amount of 
praise he bestows on his first book. “The most serious defect of my Essay’, 
he wrote, ‘is a kind of obscurity and abruptness which always fatigues, and 
may often elude the attention of the reader.’ He upbraids himself for 
having used the word ‘Littérature’ loosely, in a variety of applications, 
instead of giving ‘a precise and proper definition’ of it. He regrets the 
general formlessness of the book which he describes as made up of ‘a 
number of remarks and examples ... heaped on each other without method 
or connection’. Lastly he deplores as affected ‘the obscurity of many 
passages, his striving after ‘sententious and oracular brevity’, and ex- 
claims: ‘alas! how fatal has been the imitation of Montesquieu!’ But, in 
spite of all these faults, he does not regard his Essai as devoid of all 
merit: “After this fair confession I shall presume to say that the Essay 
does credit to a young writer ... who had read with taste, who thinks 
with freedom, and who writes in a foreign language with spirit and 
elegance.’ And, without altogether giving it his mature approval he 
speaks of his youthful idea concerning ‘the patriotic and political design 
of the Georgics’ as ‘happily conceived’, and declares himself ‘not dis- 
pleased with the inquiry into the origin and nature of the gods of 
polytheism’, an inquiry ‘which might deserve the illustration of a riper 
judgment ...’15, 

No greater contrast could possibly be found than between the Esprit 
des Loix and The Decline and Fall, as regards style, manner and method 
of composition. And the man who had just completed the latter was 
perhaps no longer quite fit to pass judgment on a work of his youth written 
under the immediate influence of the former. After spending years in 


18 The Autobiographies..., Memoir B, p. 172-173. 
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taking the utmost care to make of his great historical work a continuous, 
closely woven, exquisitely composed narrative, in smoothing and rounding 
the musical, delicately balanced periods in which he meant to write it, 
Gibbon could not but dislike the sententiousness, the abrupt disconnected 
manner, the concision he had deliberately endeavoured to achieve in the 
_ Essai. The Essai, no doubt, cannot be read with the same ease, the same 
delight as the History. Its reader is not borne along as it were by the kind 
of inward necessity with which, in the History, sentence follows after 
sentence. But if his attention cannot be sustained without some effort, 
and consequently some fatigue, that is not a reason for laying upon the 
Essai the charge of obscurity. 

True it is that young Gibbon nowhere defines what he means by ‘Lit- 
térature’. But to give such a definition seems, in 1761, to have been 
unnecessary. At any rate none of his reviewers was in the least annoyed 
at not finding any. And it is certainly untrue to say that the word 
‘Littérature’ is, in the Essai, ‘loosely and variously applied’. The object 
Gibbon has in mind from first to last is what now would be called the 
scholarly study of ancient literature. This he very properly considers to 
_ imply the study of antiquity in general, the aim being to enable a modern 

to read ancient writers with the full understanding of their contemporaries *. 

As to the absence of plan or method in the composition, here again 
Gibbon is far from fair to his own early work. The chief fault of the 
Essai is not lack of method or connection, but lack of proportion. The 
sequence of ideas is, I submit, clear throughout. Gibbon’s avowed 
purpose being to vindicate the scholarly study of ancient literature from 
the discredit into which it had fallen, in France especially, since the 
triumph of the philosophic or scientific spirit (sections i-vi), he gives from 
section vii onwards a variety of reasons for his persuasion that it remains 
the very best means of training a man’s mind, not merely for the proper 
appreciation of literary art, but for the actual conduct of life: ‘il est plus 
glorieux aux sciences de développer ou de perfectionner l'homme que de 
reculer les bornes de ]’'Univers ... la critique balance les divers degrés de 
vraisemblance. C’est en les comparant que nous réglons tous les jours 
nos actions, que nous décidons souvent de notre sort’ (sect. xxvi). By 
way of examples of the sort of mental training afforded by criticism Gibbon 
then discusses two problems encountered, one by the student of Roman 
history and the other by the student of Virgil (sect. xxvii-xxxviii). He 
then goes on to show that the study of ancient literature may be useful even 
to those who pursue the study of natural sciences by placing at their disposal 
all the observations made by the ancients (sect. xxxix-xliii) and by 
providing them with the best of intellectual trainings. For the scientific 
spirit (esprit philosophique), without which they cannot account for the 


16 ‘Horace & Plaute sont presqu’ inintelligibles 4 quiconque n'a pas appris a vivre, a 
penser comme le peuple romain.’ (sect. xvi). — ‘Mieux on posséde I'antiquité, plus on 
admire l'art de ce poéte (Virgil).’ (sect. xvii). 
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innumerable facts they observe, ‘consiste a pouvoir remonter aux idées 
simples; a saisic & a combiner les premiers principes’ (sect. xlvi). And 
no pursuit is more capable of developing and training that ‘esprit philosophi- 
que’ than the scholarly study of ancient literature (sect. xlvii). This bold 
assertion Gibbon endeavours to justify in the remaining sections of the 
Essai (xlviii-lxxxii) by turning, instinctively one might say, to what the 
study of ancient history implies. By doing so he was not leaving his 
chosen field, since the study of ancient history was in his eyes merely a 
branch of ‘l'étude de la littérature’, the scholarly study of antiquity. 
‘L’histoire’, he says, ‘est pour un esprit philosophique ce qu’étoit le jeu pour 
le marquis de Dangeau. Il voyait un systéme, des rapports, une suite, 
la-ot' les autres ne discernaient que les caprices de la fortune. Cette 
science est pour lui celle des causes et des effets’ (sect. xlviii). The historian 
must endeavour to disentangle from the multitude of recorded facts those 
that are really significant, and these he must try to account for by finding 
out their causes. The mental processes involved in the work of the 
historian are not unlike those of the scientist who must also be able to 
distinguish the significant ones among all the facts that fall under his 
observation and try to reduce them to general causes. And Gibbon gives 
two examples of the tracing of historical events to ‘ces événemens géné- 
raux, dont l’influence lente mais sire change la face de la terre, sans qu'on 
puisse s’apercevoir de l'époque de ce changement, & surtout dans les 
moeurs, les religions, & tout ce qui est soumis au joug de l’opinion’ (sect. lv), 
namely the development of polytheism (Ivi-lxxiii), and the downfall of the 
Roman Republic (Ixxix-Ixxxii). 

Thus, if the sequence of ideas, their ‘connection’ throughout the Essai 
is at times hard to grasp, that is essentially due to some of the examples 
and illustrations being treated at such length that they are liable to draw 
the reader's attention away from the main trend of reasoning, but not to 
any lack of logical coherence in that trend itself. And Gibbon’s own 
description of this first work as consisting of ‘a number of remarks and 
examples heaped on each other without method or connection’ is entirely 
nisleading. When he wrote it he remembered what his purpose had been, 
but had forgotten how he had tried to fulfil it. A cursory glance at the 
book did not suffice to disclose the method he had followed. 

Among the reasons adduced by Gibbon in 1789 for what pride he still 
felt in his youthful Essai in spite of his downright condemnation of its style 
and construction, there is one to which more attention should perhaps be 
paid than has been done so far, namely those ‘dawnings of a philosophic 
spirit’ *’ which he perceived in his theory of the origin of religion. With 
this theory, he says, ‘he was not displeased’: ‘My Essay contains the seeds 
of some ideas especially on the Polytheism of the ancients, which might 
deserve the illustration of a riper judgment.’18 It is worthy of remark that 


17 The Autobiographies..., Memoir B, p. 173. 
18 Ibid. Memoir C, p. 256. 
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most of the ‘journalists’ who reviewed the Essai when it came out seem 
to have been impressed by the novelty and the originality of Gibbon’s 
views on that subject. Dean Milman was certainly right when he asserted 
in a note to his edition of the Autobiography that ‘Gibbon's theory was 
far advanced beyond his age’’®. As is well-known, the eighteenth century, 
generally speaking, held either the one or the other of two notions as to the 
origin of religion. For believers of all shades religion sprang from divine 
revelation. For unbelievers, like Voltaire, it was the outcome of deliberate 
imposition on the part of the priestly caste. From either view two 
philosophers are known to have dissented: Fontenelle in his short treatise 
on L’origine des fables (1724)?° and Hume in his Natural History of 
Religion (1757). Gibbon could have read them; but, had he done so, he 
would, I believe, fond as he was of displaying his erudition, have referred 
to them in his notes, whereas he clearly presents his theory as the result 
of his own unaided reflexions. But that theory is similar to those of 
Foutenelle and Hume. Like them, Gibbon traces the origin of religion 
to the reactions of primitive man towards natural phenomena: ‘Le sauvage 

_ressent a tout moment des agitations, qu'il ne peut ni expliquer ni reprimer. 
Ignorant & foible, il craint tout, parce qu'il ne peut se defendre de rien. 
Il admire tout parce qu'il ne connoit rien. Le mépris bien fondé de lui- 
méme ... lui fait sentir l’existence d'une puissance supérieure. C'est cette 
puissance ... qu'il invoque ... Ce sentiment peu distinct produisit ... les 
Divinités de la plupart des sauvages.’ (sect. Ixvi). In the Essai sur 
l'étude de la littérature, as well as in Fontenelle’s and Hume's treatises, 
the modern study of the origins of religion finds its earliest beginnings. 
Even if only on that account, its importance in the history of ideas is not 
entirely negligible. 


Lausanne. Georces A. BoNNARD. 


Notes and News 


A Special Case of the Object of Result 


It might be well worth our while to investigate the many and intricate 
constructions with way such as to have a way of + gerund, to be in the 
(a fair, etc.) way of (to; for [US. dial.]) + gerund (infinitive), to be by 
way of + gerund, to have some (a long, etc.) way to(ward[s]) + gerund, 


19 Edward Gibbon, Memoirs & Essay on the study of Literature with Selections from his 
Correspondence, ed. by H. W. Milman, Paris 1840, p. 90. — Milman’s note is reproduced 
in Autobiographies..., p. 174. 

20 Cf. Fontenelle, De l'origine des fables (1724), éd. critique avec une introduction... 
par J.-R. Carré, Paris, Alcan, 1932. 
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to see one’s way to (of) + gerund (infinitive), etc. But we are concerned 
here with just one such verbal phrase-pattern, which has developed into a 
well-established formation recently, taking on a wide application, and 
which leaves, I think, the tentative original construction far outdistanced. 

NED. paraphrases this construction as follows (sub way 7d): ‘to effect 
a forward movement by the action denoted by the verb’, e.g. in to force, 
push, squeeze one’s way; also occas. with the sense ‘to accompany one’s 
advance by the specified action.’ Although this entry was published as 
late as 1928, there is no indication whatever of the seemingly unlimited 
applicability of the construction, which readily lends itself to the most 
diverse uses, and may be formed of practically any likely verb. 

It has developed quite naturally from literal employments. Disregarding 
such phrases as to lose, miss, mend one’s way(s) we may say that on the 
pattern of early uses such as fo wend (1250; revived ca. 1800), find (1250), 
take (1300), feel (1436), hew out (1694), wing (1698), pick (1714), make 
one’s way, etc., many constructions of a similar kind were formed: the evil | 
eats his way (Dryden 1697), to fight one’s way through (Richardson 1748); | 
the plowman homeward plods his weary way (Gray 1750); the brook 
works its weedy way (Goldsmith 1770); to squeeze one’s way in (Dickens 
1836), etc. In the paragraph in question NED. does not give the first 
recorded example. To force (urge) one’s way (1892, 1897) e.g. occur 
as early as 1697 and 1804 respectively, according to NED. (under the 
verbs mentioned). I found an even earlier evidence of urge in James 
Thomson: light ... urged Its infant way (Autumn, 1730). But NED. does 
(sub way 7d) give the first recorded example of hew out, whereas sub 
hew the first evidence is dated 1822; just as in the case of squeeze the | 
first record under this verb is from 1864. No example of push one’s way 
(1781) is, however, given, and there is only a cross-reference to elbow 
one’s way (1833). Nor are these verbs, mentioned by NED. sub way 7d, | 
the only ones to admit of this construction. Many more examples might | 
perhaps be found tucked away in the Dictionary among the entries of 
the respective verbs. 

In § 1603 of his Syntax (1914) G. Kriiger adduced five additional verbs: 
to cut one’s way through the hostile ranks (1665; with passage 1599), 

I groped my way to the window (1714; ‘the’ way 1580); he threaded 
(edged) his way through the vehicles (1825; NED. has no entry sub 
edge); to shoulder (force, elbow) one’s way through the crowd. Apart 
from Kriiger, Jespersen seems to be the only grammarian to assign its 
proper importance to our construction (MEG. III p. 233), introducing it 
as a ‘special case of the object of result’, but not recognizing its possibilities 
either. With four additional examples (which will be found in the alpha- 
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1 I am dealing with, infer alia, all these constructions (except fo see one’s way) in a 
forthcoming publication (Max Niemeyer, Halle): Die Zehn Hauptverben des Englischen 
(Britisch und Amerikanisch). Eine semasiologisch-syntaktische Darstellung ihrer gegen- 
wartigen Funktionen und Bedeutungen, mit sprachgeschichtlichen Rickblicken. 
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betical lists below) he stands midway between the old interpretation and 
the new, illustrating the present-day pattern by at least two examples, 
without, however, drawing any inference from them. 

Most of my own examples were collected about a dozen years ago. 
I then gave up making notes, as the occurrences seemed sufficient to 
illustrate the prevailing tendency. I might have found many more 
examples had I continued the search. I shall now give, under section A, 
those phrases which are built on the old pattern, representing more or 
less the literal meaning: ‘to make, force one’s way by means of the 
action of the verb.’ 


A 


They batter their way to the sea (T.2 19.4.'38, 12; also T. 4.12.'36, 15; military phrase); 
the train bores its way between houses of a curious sort (Capek 12); (they) bore their way 
through the debating societies (RT. 26.2.'37, 19; also milit. phrase: the French bored their 
way into the continent 1794 (reference lost; NED. 1705); bumping our way through floes 
of ice to the mouth of the river Obi (T. 23.11.36, 8); clear: see ‘shear’ below; humor has 
been a fashioning instrument in America, cleaving its way through the national life 
(R. 297); when the Russians were crashing their way into the Nazi capital five years 
ago (Milw. J. 28.5.50, 4):.he dodged his way ... into and out of ... (TLS 24.4.'37, 301); the 
bugs dropped with a thud from the ceiling and afe their way through my flea-bag (G. 241; 
see above); I elbowed my way through to ... (G. 146; Fay, B. Franklin, 437, etc.; NED. 
1833); the French intellect flashes its way into a subject with the rapidity of lightning 
(W. Irving 1839; NED); as one gnaws one’s way through the earth (Duns. Sp.); until 
this case grinds its slow way through the courts (RD. April '50, 66; NED. 1805); we 
groped our way through the town’s uneven streets (G. 116; see above; NED. 1714); they 
were hammering their way southwards (T. 11.3.'37, 16; mil.); o'er a dark field I held 
my dubious way (Ph. Freneau 1786; House of Night); they mashed their way through the 
thick mud (Dickens NED.); long years of havock ... thro’ the kindred squadrons mow 
their way (Gray 1757); this is another transatlantic fashion which seems to be steadily 
muscling its way into Britain (MGD. 19.6.’50, 5; see below [toward the end]; intransitive 
use); we nosed our way ponderously through Bradford- on-Avon (Pr. E. J. 28); a scarcely 
perceptible creek, oozing its way through a wilderness of reeds and slime (Poe 1849); 
(she) plods her way to traditional success (T. 22.2.’37, 12; see above; NED. 1750); the 
carriage plowed its way farther (Mitchell 149; also Milton 1652; NED); on the boats 
plying their way from Pittsburg far down the Illinois shore (R.40); push: see ‘shove’ below; 
the driver ... who has adopted this gadget will pussy-foot his way into a tight corner with 
the cat’s whisker buzzing — or purring — approval at his delicacy of manceeuvre (MGD 


2 Key to abbreviations: A.Sp. = American Speech; Bl. = Russell Blankenship, American 
Literature; New York 1931; Capek = Karel Capek, Letters from England, 1925; CHEL. 
= Cambridge History of English Literature; DAE. = A Dictionary of American English, 
1936 ff.; Duns. Sp. = Lord Dunsany, My Talks with Dean Spanley, 1936; Elton = 
Oliver Elton, Survey of English Literature; G. = Bosworth Goldman, Red Road through 
Asia; London 1934; MGD. = Manchester Guardian Daily; MGW. = Manchester Guardian 
Weekly; Milw.J. = Milwaukee Journal; Mitchell = Margaret Mitchell, Gone with the 
Wind, 1936; Obs. = Observer; Pr. E.J. = J. B. Priestley, English Journey; Tauchnitz 
Edition; R. = Constance Rourke, American Humor; New York 1931; RD. = Reader's 
Digest; RT. = Radio Times; Sayers, G. = Dorothy Sayers, Gaudy Night 1935; SR. = 
Saturday Review of Literature, New York; St. C. = John Steinbeck, Cannery Row; 
Bantam Book; New York 1947; T. = Times (London); TLS = Times Literary 
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6.12.50, 3); sapping their way into Hopei (T. 8.12.36, 18); I scrambled my way through 
the evergreens (Poe; Jesp.); scrambling his way free (Life 8.5.50, 28); as he shears and 
clears his way through these and all other vicissitudes (Elton I, 213; as to ‘shear’ see also 
NED. 1666, Dryden; with ‘passage’: Spenser 1590); she had shoved and pushed her way 
through the mob (Mitchel 364); the troops are smashing their way down the Tientsin- 
Pukow railway (T. 21.3.'38, 11; 10.11.'36, 16); and through the silent water stole my way 
(Wordsworth, Prel.; Introd. 386); the boys clambered along ropes and swung their way 
across the stream (MGD. 4.8.'50, 5); engines and trucks had to thread their way through 
the mass of rubble and timber (G. 144); he threaded his way through the dark backyard 
(Sayers, G. 405; see also above; NED. 1825); Trollope has thrust his way through the 
veil of oblivion (TLS. 9.6.50, 355); vast columns wended their way to the two rallies 
(MGD. 2.5.'50, 7; revived by Scott); we shall win our way through to ... (MGW. 24.12. 
’36, 502; NED. 1754); we wound our way through grassy stations (MGD. 11.5.'50, 8; 
NED. Milton, 1667, etc.); this rumour winged its way to Washington in a few hours 
(MGD. 22.3.50, 10; US correspondent; NED. 1698); you have to work your way into the 
sixth form (Shaw 1937; first recorded by NED. sub work 1713); thus we can antedate the 
record from Goldsmith sub way 7d); they wormed their way to the episcopal bench; 
through the crowd; into my house (NED. sub worm 1845, 1851, 1869), etc.; we wriggle 
our way through the crowds (BBC. Program 1938, 1; NED. 1863). 


B 


In this paragraph I shall deal with phrases of a more recent pattern which 
are apt to illustrate the descriptive or humorous force of the construction 
to a fuller extent than do the recent examples sub A. These new phrases 
are developed on the analogy of those treated above. From a merely 
figurative use (a) there is an almost imperceptible transition to the 
cases with the sense ‘to accompany one’s advance by the specific action’ (6). 
We shall see that NED. obviously does not do justice to present-day speech 
habits, when it terms this latter use ‘occasional’. There is a far cry indeed 
from the time of Dickens (from whose works the two examples of NED. 
were culled) to the present day. 


a) 


I could walk or “beat my way’ on the train (US. = travel without paying for one’s 
transportation; DAE. 1887; there are further examples here, up to 1906); homeless men... 
beating their way about the country in hope of finding work (Mitchell 748); he beat his 
way back to respectability (ib. 904; compare NED.: Beowulf; beat the way, 1637; sub 
beat 3); the young Scot, blundering his way southward... (Elton I, 207; NED. 1880); an 
innocent ... blunders his way into making trouble for everybody (Life 13.3.'50, 85); the 
small Nazis with harmless records but too little wherewithal to bribe their way through the 
denazification panels (MGD. 7.7.'50, 6); he is forced to bribe his way out of prison by 
the surrender of all that he has (T. 28.9.'37, 12; also MGD. 6.4.'50, 7); he bribed his 
way into the conductor's cabin (G. 127); no party can dead-beat his way on me these 
hard times (Boston Journal 1888; DAE. = make one’s way by cheating or sponging; slang); 
when the whistles scream again ... men and women straggle out and droop their ways up 
the hill into the town (St. C. 2); we fit (past tense) our way into the city of Mexico and 
annexed it (R. 24; quot. from Seba Smith: ‘Jack Downing’ 1834); to leg his way ... (Daily 
Express 18.11.'32, 1; slang); I lost no time in trying to New Thought our way out of debt 
(A. Sp. '26, 405; ‘pseudo-oriental philosophy’; Mencken); films must be made to pay their 
way (BBC. Empire Program); paying her way by selling ... (MGW. 23.10.'36, 329; 
T. 24.12.'36, 13); Carlyle never set out from premises and reasoned his way to conclusions 
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_ (Spencer; Jesp.); he felt, rather than reasoned his way toward the millennium (W. E. 
Peck, Shelley II, 137); B. Sharp pushes and schemes her way into fashionable life 
(reference lost); there were indications before the War that people wished to short-cut their 
way to recognition (M. & C. H. B. Quennell, The Good New Days; 1935, 98); Mr. L. was 
accusing the Roosevelt administration of trying to squander their way out of the depression 


(T. 17.10.°36, 13); the hitch-hiker thumbed his way from Poughkeepsie to Houston 
(N. J. Jacobs, Amer. Umgangssprache, 1949, p. 47). 


b) 


He boozes his way though his first partnership, through his marriage and through a num- 
ber of affairs (SR. 8.8.36, 4); chanting their way down the K. Strasse (T. 16.4.'37, 15); 
(the society of the period) chatted its leisurely way through the years (Bl. 340); cough: 
see below, ‘wheeze’; (Goldsmith) disputed his passage through Europe (Boswell; CHEL. X, 
201); the Sketch Book fluted its way to instant favor (formed on W, Irving's dictum: 
I seek only to blow a flute accompaniment in the national concert; H. W. Boynton in 
Am. Writers on Am, Lit.; 1931, 66); his friends had to groan their way through his 
maniac phases to be rewarded at last by ... (TLS. 6.1.50, 6); (Priestley) was equipped by 
nature to grumble. He has duly grumbled his way all over the world (TLS. 16.9.'49, 
596); as he hand-shook his way from store to store (S. Lewis; Jesp. VI, 167); P. had. 
shouted and hand-shaken his way through a brief Chautauqua tour (Lewis, Arrowsmith 256); 
into which the saxophone had not yet moaned its way (RT. 26.3.'37, 7); he went back to 
pantomiming his way into people's hearts and funnybones (RD. April '50, 56); the muffin- 
boy rings his way down the little street (Dickens; NED.); they ruffled their way noisily 
through the patient peasants (G. 129); the steel sizzled its way along (RT. 19.2.'37, 6); 
she sleeps and weeps her way into the Party (SR. 8.8.'36, 4); sleep your way to New York 
(Advertisement; Pan American World Airways; Obs. 4.6.'50,2); the actor smiled his way 
through P.’s part (MGW. 28.11.27, 330); (they) smile their impudent way through the 
hearts of queens (T. 17.11.’36, 17); he sfammers, his way to the porch (Shaw; Jesp.); 
we struggled and sweated our way off the boat (G. 116); (he) swore his way through the 
case at a great rate (Dickens 1859; NED.); that severe exertion which is known in legal 
circles as swearing your way through a stone wall (Dickens 1865; NED. sub swear); 
sweat; see ‘struggle’; he talked ‘nat’r’l’ — talked his way through the scenes (R. 16); 
weep; see ‘sleep’; the truck wheezed and coughed ... its way up the incline (T. 3.4.'36, 17). 


The above examples will demonstrate the extreme adaptability of the 
construction and prove my contention, I think, that far from being ‘occasional’ 
it is used quite frequently by contemporary writers, some of whom seem 
to make (humorous or just sophisticated) use of it by preference, not only 
in cases where a ‘forward movement’ is expressed in a literal sense but also 
in cases where the ‘advance is accompanied by the specified action’. Since 
the time of Dickens, who seems to have been the first to employ it con- 
sciously to enhance the humorous or descriptive flavour of his style, it has 
been assiduously cultivated, often as a consciously used stylistic device. 
With some people it has even become a kind of mannerism. I counted about 
a dozen examples in one book (G.; it may even contain more than a dozen). 

As to the syntactical function of the construction I think Kriiger was 
right in finding a place for it in the chaper on Reflexive Verbs. In many 

"cases it is used alongside of intransitive or reflexive verbs. And since the 
intransitive use has gone out of fashion with many verbs (to shove = push 
one’s way forward; used 888—1721; to thrust in = crown in; to force up, 
ahead, etc, = make one’s way by force; used up to about 1853; the stream 
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threads through the middle of the town, 1660; etc.), and the reflexive 


pronoun is considered somewhat unwieldy nowadays (they scramble them- 


selves into a little education, J. Austen 1815; they urge themselves forward; 
1805), our modern construction has come in handy. In many cases we 
can watch the gradual development from intransitive to reflexive use, and 
then again to our construction with the object of result: to shoulder (intr. 
v. 1581); reflexive verb (1800); to shoulder one’s way (1879); to work: 
intr. v. (1400); reflexive verb (1576); to work one’s way (1713); to worm: 
intr. v. (1627); reflexive verb (Swift 1711); to worm one’s way (1845); to 
wriggle: intr. v. (1598); refl. verb (1670); to wriggle one’s way 1863), etc. 

It may not be without some interest that the American variant of 
English has again (as elsewhere) retained the old unsophisticated intransitive 
use with some verbs, e.g. in the case of to crash = move or go with crashing 
(Lowell 1870; NED); to work = go or move along (NED. sub 33): Ma and 
Lucy worked across the room and out the door into the hall (E. Caldwell, 
Georgia Boy; Signet Book 1950, 141); to weave (US. = move; thread one’s 
way): you weave on through the mob (Family Circle, Sept. 47, 79; US; 
NED. gives American examples from M. Twain and later); to muscle in on 
(neither in NED. nor Suppl. 1933) is now a well-established American 
expression (= take away business from; encroach on one’s territory; N. J. 
Jacobs in Amer. Umgangssprache, 1949 p. 205, lists it among ‘prominent 
slang in general use’). Horwill had suggested (Mod. Am. Usage) that 
‘muscle into’ corresponds to ‘make one’s way into’, with a suggestion of 
violence (compare above, A). Partridge is, I think, mistaken when he 
says (Dict. of Slang, etc. 1937) that this anglicised phrase is an abbreviation 
of ‘muscle one’s way in.’ It is rather another formation on the analogy of 
the old intransitive pattern, A further example of retained intransitive use 
is, I think, offered by to edge = move edgeways, which is ‘chiefly nautical’ 
according to NED (sub 5; since 1625). Whereas British English seems 
to prefer the reflexive use (Mrs. Wadman edged herself close in beside my 
uncle T.: Sterne, Tauchnitz p. 454; NED. has two more examples, 1708 
and 1812: L. Hunt), American authors seem distinctly to prefer the 
intransitive use (although the reflexive may occur: Mammy edged herself 
stealthily to a chair beside the door; Mitchell 997). Thus we find in the 
same author (Mitchell): everyone edged forward (189); she edged back 
up the stairs (365); he edged closer to him (898), just as e.g. St. C. says: 
the darkness edges in (2). And even present-day British English is echoing 
this American usage: a sixteen-year-old boy edged into the ante-room of the 
West London Juvenile Court (Obs. 26.3.'50, 4); the cots, which are spread 
out with only room to edge between them (MGD. 1.8.’50, 1; apparently US. 
correspondent). Compare again such American uses as ‘to inch along’ 
(RD. Jan. '50, 64); the remnants of the ‘dugway’ can still be seen clinging 
precariously to the cliffs, inching down to the level of the Colorado river 
(Arizona Highways, June 47, 4); they are inching along to the distasteful 
conclusion that... (MGD. 26.9.’50, 5; US. correspondent; NED. has also 
two American examples: 1881 and 1888). Or again: our land ambled up 
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a hill (RD. June ‘50, 87; the latest example given by NED. is taken 
from Mrs. B. Stowe 1850). 

_ In conclusion it may be added that to those (innate logicians) who 
make a habit of reducing every speech phenomenon to rules and principles 
or psychological theory, fitting it into a particular pigeon-hole of their own, 
_ our construction might prove a useful case in point for what has been 
called ‘gegenstandliches Denken’, or the ‘objective’ frame of the British 
mind, as opposed to the ‘subjective’ German way of expression, by means 
of a reflexive pronoun (if they can and will account for the comparatively 
late development of the construction — at any rate in most of the examples 
under consideration ). 


Jena. GusTAv KIRCHNER. 


A Note on Keats 


Professor Hausermann has sent us a copy of a letter from Mr. J. Middleton 
Murry in which he comments on Professor Bonnard’s note on Keats's letter 
to his brother Tom in the April number of EF. S. Professor Hausermann 
observes: ‘Personally, I think Murry’s latest statement is completely 
satisfactory. It settles the whole matter, as far as I am concerned, in 
the most acceptable manner.” With Mr. Murry’s permission we reproduce 


his letter: 


Thank you (and M. Bonnard) for his note on the letter. Here is what I have to say 
by way of comment on it. 

First, in general, I don’t think he allows sufficiently that the living thread which 
connects Keats’s thought in the whole passage is his indignation at the dominion of 
the Scots Kirk over women. He branches off into the beginning of a discussion on 
Thrift (which he does not carry very far) but underneath the whole day's entry in 
the letter, in so far as it is a movement of thought, i.e. up to ‘execrable elders’, is the 
thought of the effect of the Kirk upon women; and this, and not Scots Puritanism in 
general, is what brings up ‘the fate of Burns’. He does not discuss Burns per se, 
but Burns as affected by the Kirk domination of women. The chain of thought starts 
with the Irish chambermaid, free and easy, and never gets far from woman. 

The parent-thesis is thus really central to this train of thought and by no means a 
digression. 

Now to the interpretation of it: from ‘Poor unfortunate fellow ... Ruth a deep one.’ 

I do not think ‘to go mad after things which are not’ implies any threat to sanity. “To 
go mad after’, in Keats's idiom, means simply to be overwrought with desire for, or 
contemplation, of some ideal e.g, ‘mad with glimpses of futurity.. And Keats (I think) 
is saying: ‘How sad it is when a luxurious imagination (which he shared with Burns) 
is obliged, in order to avoid being malade de I'idéal, to deaden its delicacy in the 
attainable (sort of love).’ 

Next, the interpretation of ‘No man in such matters will be content with the experience 
of others.’ The natural interpretation is: ‘No Man in these matters of love will be 
content etc.’ Almost the same thought is in the previous letter to Reynolds (May 3): 
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You are sensible no Man can set down Venery as a bestial or joyless thing until 
he is sick of it, and therefore all philosophising upon it would be mere wording.’ Thus 
interpreted it connects directly and naturally with “Yet who would not like to discover 
again etc?’ 

In other, bald, words. Burns desired a grande passion — love both passionate and 
ideal. He could not have it. Therefore to save himself from becoming malade de 
Vidéal ‘he talked with [and slept with] bitches, he got drunk with blackguards.’ 

The ‘Yet who’ shows plainly that the two clauses following ‘It is true’ are arguments 
against lesser loves than the ideal. The meaning of the second is fairly clear. ‘In the 
most abstracted pleasure there is no lasting happiness.’ There is a definite contrast, 
I think, between ‘pleasure’ and ‘happiness’ (cp. the Pleasure thermometer): and the 
sentence simply means that in the most exquisite pleasure of physical love there is 
no lasting happiness. The meaning of the first, tho’ more doubtful, is also fairly plain. 
‘Out of’ means ‘deriving from, in consequence of’. ‘Sufferance’ is ‘putting up with 
things’: in this case, second-best, or ersatz loves. (I agree with M. Bonnard that 
‘sufferance’ cannot mean ‘self-indulgence’; but it certainly can mean ‘putting up with’. 
And I don’t think the sentence, coming from Keats anyhow, can mean ‘apart from patient 
endurance there is no greatness...'). The two sentences are not parallel exactly: but 
may be baldly paraphrased thus: 

‘No man in such matters (of love) will be content with the experience of others. 
Although it is true that there is neither greatness nor dignity in putting up with ersafz 
amours; moreover, that the most exquisite pleasure (of physical love) brings no lasting 
happiness — still who would not like to discover for himself that Cleopatra, Helen and 
Ruth were baggages ?’ 

In reply to your comment, I still think the Kirk is throughout involved. The dominion 
of the Kirk over women makes impossible the kind of love affair that was possible 
even in England, and ‘bitches’ are the recourse. It is the tyranny of the Kirk over 
women that is in issue throughout: not directly the effect‘of Puritanism on Burns himself. 

On the other hand I seem to have come round to your interpretation of ‘the most 
abstracted pleasure.’ 


Echoes in ‘The Waste Land’ 


After the publication of my article in the February number, I came across 
a passage from Swinburne’s Notes on Designs of the Old Masters at 
Florence, which is quoted at length in Prof. Mario Praz’s Romantic Agony 
(pp. 240-41). It is the fullest description of the Swinburnian conception 
of the fatal woman, and I reproduce the relevant parts of it: 


But in one separate head there is more tragic attraction than in these: a woman's, three 
times studied, with divine and subtle care; sketched and re-sketched in youth and age, 
beautiful always beyond desire and cruel beyond words; fairer than heaven and more 
terrible than hell; pale with pride and weary with wrong-doing; a silent anger against 
God and man burns, white and repressed, through her clean features... Her eyes are 
full of proud and passionless lust after gold and blood; her hair, close and curled, 
seems ready to shudder in sunder and divide into snakes.. her mouth crueller than a 
tiger's, colder than a snake's, and beautiful beyond a woman's. She is the deadlier 
Venus incarnate... upon earth also many names could be found for her; Lamia re- 
transformed, invested now with a fuller beauty, but divested of all feminine attributes 
not native to the snake — a Lamia loveless and unassailable by the sophist, readier 
to drain life out of her lover than to fade for his sake at his side; or the Persian 
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Amestris, watching the only breasts on earth more beautiful than her own cut off 
from her rival's living bosom; or Cleopatra, not dying but turning serpent under the 
serpent’s bite; ... There is a drawing in the furthest room at the Buonarroti Palace 
which recalls and almost reproduces the design of these three. Here also the electric 
_hair, which looks as though it would hiss and glitter with sparks if once touched, is 
wound up to a tuft with serpentine plaits and involutions; all that remains of it unbound 
falls in one curl, shaping itself into a snake's likeness as it unwinds, right against a 
living snake held to the breast and throat. This is rightly registered as a study for 
Cleopatra; but notice has not yet been accorded to the subtle and sublime idea which 
transforms her death by the aspic’s bite into a meeting of serpents which recognize 
and embrace, an encounter between the woman and the worm of the Nile, almost as 
though this match for death were a monstrous love-match, or such a mystic marriage 
as that painted in the loveliest passage of “Salammbdé’, between the maiden body and 
the scaly coils of the serpent and the priestess alike made sacred to the moon; so 
closely do the snake and the queen of snakes caress and cling. Of this idea Shakespeare 
also had a vague and great glimpse when he made Antony murmur, ‘Where’s my serpent 
of old Nile?’ mixing a foretaste of her death with the full sweet savour of her supple 
and amorous ‘pride of life’. For what indeed is lovelier or more luxuriously loving 
than a strong and graceful snake of the nobler kind? 


Here we have, in close association, the most obvious themes noticed in 
the passage of the Waste Land I previously examined: Lamia, Cleopatra 
(with a direct reference to Shakespeare) and even the detail of ‘the electric 
hair, which looks as though it would hiss and glitter with sparks if once 
- touched’. Before finding this, I had been puzzled by the passage in 
Eliot which leads up to the Dante reference: 


Under the firelight, under the brush, her hair 
Spread out in fiery points 
Glowed into words, then would be savagely still. (Il, 108-110) 


Eliot's early interest in Swinburne is testified by the two essays collected 
in The Sacred Wood (1920): Swinburne as Critic, and Swinburne as 
Poet. It may well be that he had read this passage, in Swinburne’s Essays 
and Studies (1875). Eliot's intention was to represent, in Miss Bradbrook’s 
words", ‘a neurotic fine lady of the present day’, the heiress, in a ‘Waste 
Land’ world, of the Romantic and Decadent fatal woman. Probably he 
recalled the Swinburnian prototype, as suitable material for his usual 
telescoping of past though morbid splendour and present squalor. His 
recollection of Swinburne would naturally include its associations, Cleopatra 
and Lamia, which worked independently on the mind of the poet, taking 
him back directly to Shakespeare and Keats. 


Rome. Giorcio MELCHIORI. 


M. C. Bradbrook, 7. S. Eliot, London 1950, p. 16. 
s. 


1 
E. S. XXXII, 1951 HH 
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Reviews 


Wulfstan’s Prose. By Ancus McIntosu. Sir Israel Gollancz 
Memorial Lecture. British Academy, 1948. 36 pp. 8 sh. 


In this British Academy lecture, read on 11 May 1949, Professor Angus 
McIntosh, of the University of Edinburgh, approaches the writings of 
Wulfstan from a metrical point of view. Wulfstan’s writings, no less 
than Aelfric’s, have affinities with the alliterative verse and form a link in 
the chain of development of alliterative poetry from Old to Middle English. 
His purpose in this lecture is to attempt a more rigid analysis of Wulfstan’s 
rhythmical habits and to show their importance for those interested in the 
practice of prose and verse in Old and Middle English. 

McIntosh distinguishes five clearly separable stylistic genres in the 
late Old English period: the ‘classical’ OE verse, still used in the 12th 
century Description of Durham; the ‘debased’ OE verse, as shown by the 
poem on the death of Edgar in MSS D and E of the Chronicle (975) and 
by the poem about. Alfred and Godwine in MS C, less perfectly in D, 
of the Chronicle (1036); the style used by Aelfric in his Lives of Saints; 
Wulfstan’s style; lastly, the style of ordinary prose. Characteristic of each 
of these styles are given and the question whether they were all generally 
current is discussed. I doubt whether McIntosh is right in suggesting that 
the ‘classical’ style was fast going out of use in the south, because ‘there 
is something ominous about the way it was being brought together into 
definitive collections at this very time [ab. 1000], often, as it would appear, 
from manuscripts probably a century older’ (p. 6). This statement would 
seem to neglect the appearance of Maldon. Are not the big Codices due 
to an attempt to preserve what was available in OE literature in connection 
with the activities in certain monasteries at the time of the Benedictine 
Revival? According to McIntosh the ‘debased’ style began to be used in 
the tenth century and came to be familiar over a large part of the Midland 
area, Wulfstan’s prose, which is the main subject of the lecture, ‘consists of 
a continuous series of two-stress phrases related in structure to the classical 
half-line, and severely restricted in somewhat the same fashion to certain 
rhythmical patterns’ (p. 8). It is distinct from Aelfric’s pattern in his 
Lives of Saints. It is pointed out that two-stress phrases can be seen even 
in modern English, e.g. in titles of books, such as Gone with the Wind, 
Three Men in a Boat, The Making of English, Wulfstan’s Prose. Wulfstan 
used this pattern in his rewriting of Aelfric’s Prose, e.g. Napier vii, which 
is Wulfstan’s rewriting of Napier viii. Strong support for this theory of 
the two-stress phrase is provided by the MSS themselves: the pointing in 
the MSS of Wulfstan’s writings, used to delimit the two-stress units. This 
pointing is also found in MS Junius 11 and in the Lives of Saints, But 
what sets Wulfstan’s style apart is not the use of two-stress units, but the 
fact that he does not build pairs of two-stress phrases into a larger unit 


= 
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welded by alliteration or rhyme. Wulfstan’s alliteration serves ‘to join 
more intimately the two important elements within a single phrase’ (p. 13), 
as in 

ac wes here and hunger 

stric and steorfa 

orfcwealm and uncodu 

hol and hete.... 


There is no equivalent to the whole line of the classical verse, length of 
syllable probably is of no functional importance and the phrases should 
not be assessed on the basis of Sievers’ five-type system. 

Various purposes are served by such an analysis of Wulfstan’s system. 
One is discussed at some length, viz. the problem of the Wulfstan canon. 
McIntosh rightly concludes that a sermon or an official document not 
in his usual style is not likely to be by him. He also suggests that there 
is some tradition behind the style of Aelfric and Wulfstan, that the very 
diversity of the different techniques of the debased verse is a sign that 
the habit as a whole was not very old. The traditions behind it were not 
solid and established (p. 19). He ends his lecture with some very 
stimulating remarks on the Wulfstan imitators and the time after him, 
showing ‘that the traditions which the Vercelli homilies most clearly 
‘represent were passed on right to Middle English times.’ 

In a lecture like this necessarily many points are merely touched upon 
or suggested, and many of them are worked out more fully in the Notes 
comprising pp. 21-36. This brilliant lecture by the Professor of English 
Language in the University of Edinburgh is one of the most stimulating 
and thought-provoking things that have appeared in the last two years, 
It is to be hoped that McIntosh will not be forced by pressure of other 
work to neglect the elaboration and justification of the ideas developed in 
these scanty pages. He himself ‘calls it a ‘prolegomenon’ (p. 20). We, 
who were impressed by his delivery of it and especially by his reciting 
of Wulfstan’s prose in two stress phrases, can only hope that a full treatment 
of all the problems concerned will one day be presented by him. 


London. B. J. TiMMeEr. 


Wulfstanstudien. By Kart Jost. (Schweizer Anglistische 
Arbeiten, 23. Band.) 271 pp. Bern: A. Francke. 1950. 
Sate “22.00, 


It is not easy in a brief space to do justice to this most important work, 
nor even to summarise adequately the matters which are dealt with in it. 
The book is the product of many years of devoted study, and in several 
earlier articles and reviews by Professor Jost, there have been foretastes of 
what might be expected in it; those who know these previous contributions 
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of his will best understand the significance of this present volume. 
Wulfstanstudien, as the title would suggest, is rather a collection of essays 
than a single unified monograph. The great diversity of topics discussed 
in it and the highly concentrated presentation of the material make it a 
difficult book, but it is one in which almost every page contains something 
rewarding and valuable. Non-specialists may indeed find it too con- 
centrated, but those seriously interested in Wulfstan, or in Late Old 
English literature as a whole, will have few regrets except perhaps that the 
volume is not twice the size and that it has no index. 

Wulfstanstudien might be said to divide into two main sections. The 
first consists of chapters 1—5; the second of chapters 6 and 7, which 
between them occupy more than half the book. Section II is not wholly 
independent of Section I, but it is more homogeneous, and of more 
fundamental and general importance. Here, therefore, it will be discussed 
first. 

This latter section of the book (pp. 110—271) is devoted to a study 
of the canon of Wulfstan’s English writings and to the numerous problems 
that inevitably arise in such an undertaking. Professor Jost begins by 
considering whether, as some have held, there ever existed writers who 
consciously imitated Wulfstan’s style, a question he has discussed to some 
purpose before.’ I share with the author the view that such imitators did 
not exist, but we are still left with the sufficiently difficult task of 
attempting to sort out Wulfstan’s work from that of other prose writers 
of the Late Old English period, some of whom, at least, wrote not only 
in the same dialect but in a similar stylistic tradition. Then, on page 116, 
Professor Jost announces his canon, and with great thoroughness he 
proceeds to discuss a large number of problematic texts, 

This is a very complicated task, for there are many categories of text 
to be taken into account, as the following brief analysis will show: 


a. Text composed by Wulfstan which leans directly on no Old English 
source and which manifests his own linguistic idiom to the full, e.g. most 
of the Sermo ad Anglos. 


b. Text which owes its present form to Wulfstan but which is based on 
Old English material written by others, e.g. Napier XVIII, 10425— 
10718, Such text is not so thoroughly transformed by him as to have 
all the linguistic and stylistic features of the wholly independent 
Wulfstan compositions of Type a. 


ce, Text not written by Wulfstan in its present form, but consisting of 
material borrowed from writings of his (either of Types a or b) e.g. 
Napier XXXVI, LI, LUI. Such text may be borrowed almost verbatim 


and betray itself only by its compilatory nature, or it may be considerably 
transformed linguistically sentence by sentence, 


1 See especially Englische Studien Jii, 105 ff. 
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_d. Text not written by Wulfstan but perhaps owing something to a 


knowledge of his works, e.g. Gerefa, Rectitudines Singularum Per- 
sonarum, 


e. Text neither written by Wulfstan nor owing anything to his writings, 


e.g. Napier XLIX. 


On top of the difficulties which these varieties of text present, we may 
note the further complications caused by casual alterations during scribal 
transmission and by the fact that Wulfstan himself probably revised some 
of his own work several times to suit different purposes and occasions. 

Professor Jost begins his investigations of the Wulfstan canon by a strict 
examination of features of vocabulary and syntax which are characteristic 
of, or avoided by, Wulfstan. Much may be learnt about these by a study of 
those texts which he revised and which happen to survive in both the revised 


and the original form. The author accordingly examines Napier VII, 


XVIII, XXXII, LIV, and the D version of AZlfric’s second Pastoral Letter, 
noting in which linguistic particulars Wulfstan has been at pains to change 
his original. The examination is extremely revealing in itself, and to the 
results of it he adds much else from the evidence of other texts, particularly 
concerning vocabulary. A summary of this is given on p.155ff., but the 
reader will find there only a selection of the material discussed elsewhere 
in the book. It is unfortunate that there is nowhere-an index of all these 
words and idioms which detailed investigation has proved to be significant, 
for such an index would furnish a most valuable starting point for further 
studies of a similar kind. 

In this analysis of vocabulary, Professor Jost has applied a difficult 
technique with notable success. His work seems to have been independent 
of that of most other scholars who during his own lifetime have followed 
somewhat similar lines.27 And whereas other work on the vocabulary of 
Old English prose has in general attempted mainly to draw distinctions of 
a dialectal kind, Professor Jost — for his present purpose — is much more 
concerned with the idiosyncracies of individual writers® Aside from its 
immediate purpose, what he has done is of very great theoretical value, 
for it demonstrates clearly the remarkable number of lexical differences 
(whether formal or semantic) which can exist between contemporaries 
writing in what would generally be regarded as the same dialect, and it 


2 There is one cautionary reference (page 144, footnote 3) to Paul Meissner, Studien 
zum Wortschatz Ailfrics, Archiv 165, 11; 166, 30, 205 (1934-5). See also R. Jordan, 
Ejigentimlichkeiten des anglischen Wortschatzes, Heidelberg 1906; Giinther Scherer, Zur 
Geographie und Chronologie des angelsachsischen Wortschatzes..., Leipzig 1928; Hilde- 
gard Rauh, Der Wortschatz der altenglischen Ubersetzungen des Matthaeus-Evangeliums, 
Berlin 1936; R. J. Menner, Vocabulary of Old English Poems on Judgment Day, PMLA 
1947; Anglian and Saxon Elements in Wulfstan’s Vocabulary, MLN 1948; The Anglian 
Vocabulary of the Blickling Homilies, Philologica: The Malone Anniversary Studies 1949. 
3 It is fitting here to pay tribute to the pioneer work done on these lines by E. 
Dietrich in-his study«-of AElfric nearly a hundred years ago. 
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shows how close attention to these can help us to arrive at conclusions about 
the authorship of a particular text. 

Though the author's main interest in this book is naturally in Wulfstan, 
he provides incidentally much valuable information about Elfric’s voca- 
bulary.4 He also uses the same approach (p. 172 ff) to show that three 
anonymous homilies are lexically and stylistically so similar as to indicate 
almost beyond doubt that they are the work of one man, whom he calls 
‘S’. The idiom of this writer bears resemblances in some details to AElfric, 
in others to Wulfstan, but it is in fact clearly distinguishable from that 
of either. 

In all this, Professor Jost proceeds with great caution, but what he has 
achieved by this method for Wulfstan and his homilist ‘S’ offers hope for 
the sorting out of some of the rest of the considerable body of prose written 
in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries. Besides, much work yet 
remains to be done even on the Wulfstan canon itself. It would, for 
example, be most valuable to have from the author an account of those 
linguistic elements in the texts of Cnut’s Laws which might support his 
present view that these were not compiled by Wulfstan. Further, similar 
consideration should be given to such texts as Gebyncdo, Grid, Had,” and 
Nordhymbra Preosta Lagu, not to mention some of the interesting passages 
(especially in MS K) found in the footnotes of Napier. 

The investigation of stylistic features is everywhere accompanied by a 
searching examination of other details in the doubtful texts. The most 
problematical of these texts are of the types which I have listed under band c 
above. Under b there come not merely such things as Napier XVIII, but 
others of which the source is not known. One possible example is Napier VI, 
though this is generally accepted without hesitation as a genuine Wulfstan 
text of Type a. I have noted elsewhere some of its rhythmical peculiarities 
and shown that as it stands it nevertheless clearly bears the mark of 
Wulfstan’s hand.® But I am now inclined to think that it is a revision 
by him of an Old English text written by someone else.*. For somewhat 


4 Among other things, he has demonstrated convincingly that Hb II D contains certain 
passages which, though they are not found in O and Oz, are not by Wulfstan but 
by Aflfric. In other words the D version of Hb II preserves some passages of 
4Glfric’s original text which O and Oz have omitted (see p. 138ff). 

5 On these first three texts, see Miss D, Bethurum’s recent article, Six Anonymous Old 
English Codes, JEGPh xlix, 1950, p. 449 ff. Of the six texts she discusses there, I believe 
that these three have strong claims to be considered genuine works of Wulfstan. On 
NorsShymbra Preosta Lagu, see Miss D. Whitelock, EHR 1948, p. 438. It may be 
noted here that Jost does not include EGu in his canon on p. 116, but a remark on p. 159 
(line 8) seems to imply his acceptance of Wulfstan’s authorship. 

® Wulfstan’s Prose (Israel Gollancz Memorial Lecture, 1948), pp. 18, 34. I cannot 
agree with Professor Jost (p. 200) that the rhythmical and alliterative features of VI 
are closely similar to those of XXVIII. One notable difference is that in XXVIII, 
alliteration and rhyme are rarely employed to connect consecutive two-stress phrases, 
* Among the numerous features of vocabulary which I should regard with suspicion are 
those listed below. No single item may be very convincing, but the total number of 
suspicious words is somewhat remarkable: segen 451 (cf. 212, 21%); afedan 452 (instead 


? 


ate 


‘ a 


wid 
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similar reasons I hesitate to believe that Napier 9816—10019 (the middle 
of XVI) is a direct translation by Wulfstan from the Latin Passio sanctorum 
apostolorum Petri et Pauli® The many linguistic features in this passage 
which are not characteristic of Wulfstan’s prose would best be explained 
on the hypothesis that it is a revision by him of an Old English translation 
made by someone else, for direct translations or paraphrases by Wulfstan 
from Latin texts (e.g. X from IX) show no such peculiarities.® At all 
events, it is clear from such texts as Napier VII and XVIII that Wulfstan 
was often content to leave his Old English source material only partly 
transformed, so that the style of what he produced in such a case is 
something of a compromise between that of the original and his own 
personal idiom. Which of his vernacular sources have survived is a 
matter of accident; we may avoid overlooking completely the existence of 
some that have been lost if we scrutinise very carefully all Wulfstan texts 
wherein there seem to be underlying stylistic features which, though alien to 
his own usage, have been left undisturbed by him. 

Texts of Type c differ from those of Type b in having Wulfstan 
characteristics underneath instead of superimposed; again the difficulties 
connected with their assessment are numerous. The author disposes 
satisfactorily enough of the theory of Wulfstan imitators, but he would 
be the first to admit that it is sometimes difficult to decide whether such 
texts are really compilations of Type c or whether they were put together 
by Wulfstan himself. This is especially true when there are no perceptible 


of usual fedan, cf. 10521 where it replaces afedan of the source); on beec 45%; weste 458; 
spilian, plegan 4574; hedan 4524, 4621 (instead of gyman); bereafian 454; oferdrenc 4615 
(Wulfstan’s word is oferdruncen, cf. Jost p. 195); beotlice 4615; gemet 461®; forfaran 4618 
(used intransitively); reedleas 467°; ungod 478; beleeban 477; aredian 4771, 508 (not elsewhere 
in Wulfstan in this sense ?); elet 4721; ofertruwian 487; meenege, behihtan 488; adwean 
4819; ungedanc 487°; getidian 4875 (cf. tidian, Can. Eadg. XV, Napier 2883%, but the 
latter is direct from H. C. ii, 10822); beseon, 4912,20; zt sumum sele 4924 (otherwise only 
981, in a passage I believe not to be pure Wulfstan, see footnote 9 below); godian 49° 
(only here in transitive use); tregian 507. Note that at two places MS C seems to offer 
a reading more faithful to Wulfstan’s usage than E does: geude instead of ude 4425, and 
beode instead of leoda 45%. 

8 See p. 191 and cf. M. Forster, Archiv 91, 186 ff. The text is printed in Lipsius and 
Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, I, 119 ff. 

® There are, however, sufficient Wulfstan characteristics in it to make it more than 
likely that the text as we have it has passed through Wulfstan’s hands, see Jost p. 193. 
But the features which are not characteristic of Wulfstan can hardly be ignored. The 
passage is clearly not borrowed directly either from H. C. i 370 ff. or from Blickling XV, 
but several of the non-Wulfstan features in it seem to me to be reminiscent of Alfric, 
e.g. et sumum sele 9871, macian 99® (very rare in Wulfstan), stepel 9926, Furthermore, 
some of these are actually paralleled in AElfric’s extant account of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
With feccan 998 cf. gefeccan H. C. i 37611; with feriad 100° cf. feriad H. C. i 380%; 
with fobeerst 100% cf. toberst H. C. i 38024. Note also that swylce heo tucu were 
9822 is found letter for letter in H.C. i 376%, which is the more remarkable since there is 
no corresponding phrase in the Latin text (op. cit. p. 131, faciebat enim serpentem aereum 
mouere se, et lapideas statuas etc.) or in Blickling XV. Is it possible that Napier 
981610018 is a revision by Wulfstan of a lost Old English version of the Passio 


written by AElfric ? 
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deviations from the true Wulfstan idiom or only such minor ones as might 
occur anyhow in the normal course of textual transmission.”® Generally 
however, such compilations give themselves away in other ways, and only 
a few (e.g. XXIII, XXVII, XXXIX, LI, LIV, LIX) remain somewhat 
doubtful. 

Altogether it may be said that the author's views about the canon do 
not radically differ from other recent opinions about it, though it will be 
evident from what has been said already that Professor Jost’s views are 
rather on the conservative side. 


The first five chapters can be discussed here only very briefly. Chapter 1 
provides valuable information about the canon of Wulfstan’s Latin works, 
and the author discusses the relationship between V, VI Atr and the Latin 
text to which Liebermann gave the title ‘Paraphrase’; Professor Jost believes 
that this ‘Paraphrase’ (like the Old English codes themselves) is by 
Wulfstan. In the second chapter, he moves to a quite different topic and 
demonstrates the debt of Wulfstan to a little known work, the Scarapsus 
of St. Pirminius; this text is shown to have been used by Wulfstan in 
Napier IX and for the beginning of II. He also shows that it is used 
in Polity in the chapter Be eallum cristenum mannum. Chapter 3 turns to 
homilies XLI and XXXVII: the author shows that XXXVII is dependent 
on XLI, which in turn uses some Latin excerpts in Nero A1 (fol. 126b ff). 
The next chapter deals with Cnut and Wulfstan, and contains a postscript 
discussing Miss Whitelock’s recently expressed opinion™ that Wulfstan 
compiled the D (CCCC 201) version of Cnut’s Laws. Professor Jost 
thinks, as Liebermann did, that the D version is the work of a later 
compiler, though I do not find his arguments on this point convincing. 
Little is said about Cnut’s Laws as a whole, and a thorough analysis of 
the vocabulary, syntax and rhythmical structure of the various texts is 
clearly desirable. Finally, chapter 5 deals with Napier LI; the author 
argues that it is by Wulfstan and that it is a fragment of a law code. 

With the publication of Wulfstanstudien, Professor Jost has put Anglo- 
Saxon scholars under a great obligation. Mykulle wulle more: they now 
await with high hopes the appearance of his edition of Polity. 


University of Edinburgh. Ancus McIntosuH. 


10 In some such cases, rhythmical evidence can be used to advantage. In Wulfstan’s 
Prose (p. 32), I have suggested that the rhythmical structure of Napier LII is quite 


contrary to Wulfstan’s normal practice, and that this modification of Polity XIX must 
have been executed by someone else. 


11 EHR 1948, p. 433 ff. 
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Despair and Hope: A Study in Langland and Augustine. By 
Sister Rosz BERNARD Donna, M.A. ix + 192 pp. The Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington D.C., 1948. 


Is Langland’s Vision of Piers the Plowman really a poem of despair, or 
not? What are the parts played in the poem by despair and hope? And 
in how far do Langland’s remarks on these subjects agree with what 
Augustine, an author whom Langland held in very high esteem, had said 
about them? It is with these questions that this book deals. 

After an Introduction in which the author defines the terms despair and 
hope by quotations from Thomas Aquinas, she proceeds to investigate the 
Nature and Causes of Despair and the Nature of and Motives for Hope in 
Langland’s poem and Augustine’s works. 

The author demonstrates by quotations from Langland and Augustine 
how their conception of despair is ethical (a moral wrong) as well as, 
on a higher plane, theological: it is the deliberate rejection of God's Mercy, 
thus making the grace of God powerless to operate in man’s soul. 
Therefore it is one of the sins against the Holy Ghost. It is a sin, but 
also a cause of sin, and closely related to presumption. Its cause is to 
be found in the Seven Deadly Sins, which are discussed in great detail. 
Augustine speaks of the devastating effects of all kinds of sin and of how 
sin in general causes despair. Langland associates despair most closely 
with avarice, gluttony, envy, and, especially, sloth, though the other sins, 
too, lead to despair. The great part played by pride in bringing about 
man’s downfall is emphasized by both writers. Sometimes the devil 
himself tempts to despair on the death-bed. 

The only antidote against despair is supernatural Hope, very closely 
allied to the other theological virtues: Faith and Charity. Hope seeks 
heavenly bliss and pursues God, the Source of Salvation. Although this 
goal is difficult to attain, success is possible, and so hope is particularly 
important, as it enables man to go on courageously in spite of obstacles. 
And motives for hope are plentiful: God desires that men should be saved, 
and He has given man His promises. Moreover, these promises were 
fulfilled in Christ’s birth, life, death, and resurrection; in the fruits of the 
incarnation: Christ’s miracles, the Sacraments, the conversion of so many 
great sinners who became great saints, and the intercession of Mary. 

On all these points Langland and Augustine basically agree with each 


other, and both stress hope far more than despair. The conclusion arrived 


at finally is that the poem is not a poem of despair but one of hope; though 
the struggle is not yet finished when the poem ends, as the fight against 
sin can only cease at death. Moreover, Langland’s remarks on despair 
and hope are in accord with those of Augustine, and therefore with the 
teaching of the Church. 

The quotations are ample, the final conclusions are sound, and so the 
book might be called successful. Its value, however, is greatly impaired 
by a lack of accuracy in the paraphrase and interpretation of Langland’e 
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words which makes it necessary to have the text of the poem continuously 
to hand, in spite of the abundance of quotations. Sometimes the faults 
are not of a very serious nature, such as the substitution of a ‘burning 
“house” (p. 104) for the ‘smoking fire’ which will drive a man out of his 
home (B xvii 321), or the statement that Christ made ‘day turn to night’ 
on the cross (p. 114) while Langland has ‘and daye of ny3te made’ 
(B xvi 166). The tendency of the author, however, to see things in the 
poem which may or may not be true in themselves but certainly are not 
to be found in the text, is not quite so harmless. 

For example, when Faith and Hope cannot help the wounded man and 
the author states that ‘... such was the Good Samaritan’s way of saying 
that faith and hope must be productive of charity; each virtue must be 
put in practice’ (p. 86), the careful reader will seek in vain for this in 
the poem. Again: ‘The poet, in speaking of the marriage feast of Cana, 
likens wine to law. He presents the failure to observe the law of love 
of their enemies as responsible for the failure of the wine’ (p. 140-1) is 
no. more than a gross misinterpretation of B xix 104-110. The same 
goes for what the author says on p. 121: ‘Peace explains that, because 
Adam was tempted by a trick, God allowed him to do penance and fo 
suffer much in atonement’. Whether this is true or not is beside the 
point; but the idea is certainly not present in Langland’s lines (B xviii 
201-227). 

In the scene of Piers’ Pardon the tearing up receives no adequate 
explanation, and by writing: ‘The people in the active life to whom Piers 
brings the Pardon are, nevertheless, elated’ (p. 96) the author leads us 
to think that this happens after the tearing of the pardon. From a torn 
pardon we cannot derive a strong motive for hope, and the passage which 
might set the argument on its feet again and should have been quoted here 
(B xix 177-185) is left till p. 145. 

The identification of Piers with Christ in B xvi 103-135 is obviously 
impossible because of II. 103-4, while this same identification in the closing 
lines of the poem is very unlikely. In her commentary on the charter 
presented to Lady Meed and False the author states that ‘... it is apparent 
that Meed is here used in the pejorative sense because the acceptance of 
bribery is certain to lead to other sins’. It seems to be somewhat more 
apparent that Langland here does not express any opinion on Lady Meed 
at all, but that the union between Meed and False has as its inevitable 
consequence a multitude of sins, not because of Meed, but because of 
False, who can corrupt even those things which are good in themselves. 

Langland ‘loyally acknowledges the power of the Pope to grant 
indulgences’, but the author would have done well to show how Langland 
restricts the efficacy of indulgences. Extending the quotation of the 
passage in question with a few lines onwards from B vii 179 would have 
been sufficient. 

It is impossible to use any passage in Piers Plowman for one’s own 
ends without taking the context ‘into consideration. When the dreamer, 
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in a rebellious mood, attacks Clergy in B x 414-427 and uses the examples 
of great sinners who were saved while men like Solomon and Aristotle 
are in hell, we cannot adduce this mention of the repentance and salvation 
of the Good Thief on the cross as a motive for hope, as the author does on 
p. 165. The passage has no such function here, being only an argument 
in a debate, and will be reconsidered and qualified by Imaginative (B xii 
192-205). In fact, as she refers to the C-version of the dreamer’s speech, 
she might have heard a warning note there: the speech is there given to 
Recklessness, on whose appearance in the C-Text she has commented 
at length (without, apparently, noticing the strange transformation taking 
place in this character !) 

Langland does not say very much on the nature of despair in the 
course of the poem. As Thomas Aquinas, however, states that despair 
is one of the sins against the Holy Ghost, the author proceeds to apply 
all statements on that sin in Langland’s poem to despair. The procedure 
is very questionable. For instance, when the Good Samaritan speaks of 
the Trinity and the Sins against the Holy Ghost (i. the sins against 
Charity), Langland is not concerned with despair, a sin directed against 
oneself, but with sins against one’s fellow-men. After all, the reason of 
the Good Samaritan’s explanation is the difficulty Will has in loving ‘as 
wel lorelles as lele’ (B xvii 44). And therefore the words of the Good 
Samaritan cannot be considered legitimate evidence on the nature of 
despair, so that part of the argument of this chapter remains up in the air. 

It is a great pity that the author fails to discuss the Latin sentence ‘Ecce 
ipsi idioti rapiunt celum, vbi nos sapientes in inferno mergimur’ (Augustine 
Confess. viii, c. 8), which Langland took over. 

One more remark: throughout her book the author quotes passages from 
the A-Text as well as from B and C, but she does not consider the A-Text 
as an entity in itself. She cannot justly, therefore, oppose the statements 
of R. W. Chambers and G. W. Stone that the A-Text ends on a note 
of despair. 

To conclude: the book certainly contains valuable elements, but the 
reader will do well to keep in mind constantly the words of St. Paul 
(very effectively quoted by Langland with reference to Lady Meed): 
‘Omnia probate, quod bonum est tenete’. 


Groningen. S. NEUYEN. 
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Shakespeare Survey. Edited by Attarpyce Nico. Issued 
under the Sponsorship of The University of Birmingham, The 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, The Shakespeare Birthplace 
Trust. Cambridge, at the University Press. No. 2, 1949 (viii + 


164 pp); No. 3, 1950 (viii + 167 pp.); No. 4, 1951 (ix + 176 
pp.). Price 12/6 each volume. 


Three further numbers of the Shakespeare Survey have been published 
since a review of the first volume appeared in these pages* and the under- 
taking is now well on its way. Its value can therefore be appraised from 
various points of view. 

The distinctive feature of the series is the section on international news 
which gives a strangely suggestive purview of the Shakespearian activities 
of the various countries of the world, though it might easily falsify the 
picture by the selection of its news-items. The rather disconcertingly large 
number of new translations in the Latin countries e.g. signifies a growing, 
but on the whole a much weaker interest in Shakespeare in those countries 
than in others where the original text or an old translation has become 
the unchanged classic. The growth of interest in Shakespeare outside this 
‘home area’ and its spread into the Asiatic civilisations is, however, 
phenomenal. An annual summary of the international news from this 
point of view might be more valuable than bits of cheering or depressing 
comment on the state of the theatre with regard to Shakespearian production 
during the current year, especially when mistakes of fact are furnished the 
Editor and Rudolf Stamm of St. Gall and Heinrich Straumann of Zurich 
are merged in a hypothetical ‘Heinrich Stamm’ as co-editor of the new 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch ! 

Whereas the critical appreciation of a selection of the year’s work in 
Shakespearian studies in the competent hands of Una Ellis-Fermor, James 
G. McManaway, Clifford Leech and others requires no detailed comment, 
the main articles, both those that merely survey past activities and the more 
important ones that offer serious contributions to Shakespearian research, 
should be passed at least in quick review. In Survey No. 2 Miss M..St. 
Clare Byrne, Lecturer in the History of Theatrical Art at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art in London, gives what is to Continental readers 
at least a highly welcome and well-balanced sketch of Shakespearian 
production in England from 1898 to 1948 in which the interfusion of 
foreign influences and native English tradition is very fairly presented. 
Of almost greater value to all of us in the ‘home area’ is the article on 
Shakespeare in France: 1900—1948 by Henri Fluchére, the director of the 
Maison Frangaise at Oxford, who shows brilliantly the rather toilsome 
ascent of Shakespeare in the appreciation of Frenchmen from the sym- 
bolical romanticism of the early nineteenth century to the wide knowledge 
of his environment and the fine realisation of his artistry evinced in the 
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_ magnificent work of modern French Shakespeareans. One might add that 
_ in Germany Shakespeare became the main prop of a very young literature 
still groping for standards, while in the France of Voltaire he had to 
wrestle with a finished art as high as his own. In France, so long as it 
remains ‘French’, Shakespeare will never have the dominating position he 
has had in Germany during the last hundred and fifty years. R. C. Bald's 
review of the present state of the discussion about Shakespeare's hand- 
writing in the Book of Sir Thomas More has the great virtue of a full 
description of the complete Book as well as the photographic reproductions 
of the pages in question, while Shapiro adds to his article on the position 
and shape of the Globe theatre in the first Survey a description of Hollar’s 
newly-found sketch for his large plate of London containing the second 
Globe — leaving the problem pretty much where it was before. Leslie 
Hotson produces from the amplitude of his card-indexes of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century England a full and interesting story of the abortive 
plan to erect a large amphitheatre in Stuart London for all sorts of mass- 
entertainments, including plays, while three articles deal with literary 
problems in the narrow sense. Dover Wilson adds a few pertinent 
observations to the old question of Shakespeare’s ‘purge’ of Ben Jonson, 
and Elizabeth M. Pope, Research Fellow in the Folger Library, offers 
a very sensible ‘purge’ of those modern critics who have tried to make an 
exemplary Christian poem of Measure for Measure, while Mikhail M. 
Morozov sends from Moscow University a suggestive attempt to see an 
individualisation of Shakespeare’s characters through the imagery in their 
speeches — an undertaking fraught with some danger, as his paper shows, 
and carried out more successfully in a paper in the new volume of the 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 

Some of the themes of the second Survey are carried forward into the 
third. Clifford Leech completes Miss Pope's readjustment of the Christian 
content of Measure for Measure by giving the meaning of the play, 
especially in the enigmatic figure of the Duke, its much-needed grounding 
in common sense, and Robert de Smet’s very interesting and illuminating 
history of Othello in Paris and Brussels in the nineteenth century and down 
to the present day adds important details to Fluchére’s article in the previous 
Survey. In Alf Henriques’ Shakespeare and Denmark 1900—1949 the 
- general remarks on the Danish theatre and its reaction to Shakespeare are 
particularly valuable, while Kurt Raeck’s Shakespeare in the German 
Open-Air theatre contains some very provocative conclusions as well as 
wholesome advice from a Fachmann. On the other hand, Unworthy 
Scaffolds is less ‘a theory for the reconstruction of Elizabethan Playhouses’ 
on C. Walter Hodges’ part, than a plea for some corrections in detail 
of the existing reconstructions. Sisson’s account of Studies in the Life and 
Environment of Shakespeare since 1900 is scholarly in its brevity and 
reliable in its conservatism, while F. P. Wilson's re-appraisal of Shake- 
speare’s reading cannot avoid leaving the reader with the uncomfortable 
feeling that by keeping close to the allusions in the texts we can never 
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come to a satisfactory result on a theme which, after all, is now of distinctly 
secondary importance. How inferior in extent the Shakespeare collection 
of the British Museum is to the Folger Library is one of the sobering 
revelations of F. C. Francis, Keeper of the Printed Books in the B. M. 
Compared to the eighty copies (more or less) of the first folio in Washing- 
ton, the five in the National Library of England are a modest collection 
indeed, while it is something of a jolt to read that at its beginning in 1757 
the library ‘had not a single Shakespeare on its shelves’! It was chiefly 
Garrick’s bequest more than twenty years later and the books of the ill- 
starred George III that laid the foundation for the later development of 
Shakespeareana in the Museum, which now contains ‘some 340 editions 
of the collected works of Shakespeare in English and about 100 editions 
in other tongues’. From the point of view of a patriotic English librarian 
the situation may be slightly humiliating, but for the Continental — on both 
sides the Atlantic! — it hardly casts a shadow on the paradise the Reading- 
room still remains to all scholars of English. In his report on Recent 
Studies in Shakespeare’s Chronology McManaway gives a useful review, 
piece by piece, of the hypothetical dates of the plays and poems complete, 
while E. C. Pettet offers the tentative suggestion that certain variations 
from Plutarch in the motivation of Coriolanus’ attitude toward the common 
people were brought to Shakespeare’s attention by an insurrection of the 
peasants in the Midlands in 1607 right close to his own home. In an 
extremely well written article on The Structural Pattern of Shakespeare’s 
Tragedies Marco Mincoff, professor of English at Sofia in Bulgaria, 
demonstrates again how difficult it is to find any such thing, while 
J. M. Nosworthy traces the Player Who Could Not Keep Counsel 
through a performance of Hamlet in which he had the parts of Marcellus, 
Lucianus and an attendant Lord, reporting for the first quarto of 1603 
those portions of the dialogue more or less accurately at which he was 
present, botching up the rest from imperfect memory and withal obviously 
catching a word or a phrase correctly that the compositor of Q» and F,, 
working from Shakespeare's own handwriting, misunderstood: textually no 
new discovery. From more than one point of view perhaps the most 
satisfactory contribution to the third Survey is Miss Byrne’s descriptive 
(and critical) analysis of Tyrone Guthrie’s production of Henry VIII at 
Stratford with a stage-setting by Tanya Moiseiwitsch. Since the play 
belongs to that small group of Shakespeare’s plays that are very rarely 
seen outside of England, this brillant example of what competent theatre 
criticism should be is particularly welcome to Continental readers, and 
though the concept ‘the intentions of the dramatist’ is somewhat loosely 
used (who would wilfully disregard the assumed intentions of the author ?), 
there is at least one ‘demm’'d furriner’ who is very grateful to Miss Byrne 
for her labours. 

How difficult such a report is becomes apparent in Richard David's 
article on Shakespeare’s Comedies and the Modern Stage in Survey No. 4 
where the production of Love's Labours Lost and Measure for Measure 
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at the New Theatre in London and the Memorial Theatre at Stratford is 
discussed with much discrimination. But aside from the fact that the 
initial statement that the Romantics ‘degraded the comedies to the status 
of pot-boilers’ is liable to make one suspicious and the reference again 
to ‘the intentions of the author’ might tend to confirm such a suspension 
of belief, the discussion of the performances, involving as it does an 
interpretation of the play as well as a criticism of the production, tends 
to remain a series of disjointed remarks that do not coalesce into a 
complete picture. However, a very good beginning in descriptive theatrical 
criticism has been made and the films of Olivier’s Hamlet and Orson 
Welles’s Macbeth show that it is not superfluous. A particularly interesting 
contribution to the Survey is the collection of rather random, but highly 
illuminating, remarks on various aspects and problems of a modern team- 
play production in England that John Gielgud calls Tradition, Style and 
‘the Theatre To-day, in which the Continental reader, accustomed to the 
Municipal or State repertory theatre, reads with a slight sinking of the 
heart that even in repertory a star is indispensable. In Slovakia and 
Yugoslavia, as Jan Simko and Vladeta Popovité show, the very successful 
performances of Shakespeare were starless! Turning from his ‘intentions’ 
“as seen on the stage to the ‘author’ himself, we find a lengthy discussion 
by Levi Fox of an early copy of Shakespeare’s will lately acquired by the 
Shakespeare Trust, and a summary report of the Shakespeare collection 
in the Bodleian by L. W. Hanson — again in the slightly apologetic tone 
that the Folger riches seem to have made imperative for British librarians, 
in spite of the really respectable wealth bequeathed to the Oxford library 
by Malone and in spite of the victory gained at the last moment over the 
American millionaire when the original Bodleian copy of the First Folio, 
lost for two and a half centuries, was bought back. In the line of the 
‘backward glances’ Kenneth Muir offers what is decidedly the best of 
‘these reviews in his Fifty Years of Shakespearean Criticism 1900—1950, 
placing in an extremely well-balanced appraisal each important figure in 
its proper place, suggesting that Bradley is still holding his own against 
the attacks of the ‘technicians’, that there is no book on the comedies to 
compare with his interpretation of the tragedies, that Granville-Barker did 
more than anyone else to revivify Shakespearean production on the English 
stage, that ‘a distinction must be drawn between [Wilson] Knight’s method 
which has been fruitful, and his particular applications of the method, 
which are not always satisfying’, etc. On the other hand, T. S. Eliot's 
criticism of Shakespeare, the little there is. of it, seems to me at least 
suggestive, while his long and rather fatuous campaign’ for ‘poetic drama’ 
is less important for Shakespeareans than Shaw's attacks were, for Shaw 
was, what Eliot is not, a real dramatist. In a revision of the evidence 
concerned with Greene, Chettle and the ‘upstart crow’ passage Dover 
Wilson returns to Malone's interpretation of the young Shakespeare as 
reviser and adapter of other men’s plays, assuming with his usual wealth 
of historical imagination that the printer was requested by men of rank 
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to publish his famous correction of Greene’s aspersions. While George 


F, Reynolds, with his experience of the Red Bull and other theatres to work 
upon, attempts to tear down the tarras or gallery projecting over the inner 
stage of Adams’ reconstruction of the Globe, Miss Bradbrook, under the 
caption The Sources of Macbeth, offers remarks on various aspects of the 
play including the peculiar nature of the Scottish kingship, the barbarous 
strains in Lady Macbeth’s character, the reality of the witches etc., and 
D. S. Bland, in Shakespeare and the Ordinary Word, adds some very 
valuable observations to a subject already treated by others. 

A detailed comparison of the Survey with its chief counterpart, the 
German Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, would involve the usual invidiousness, but 
a first glance shows the difference in character and aim of each. Whereas 
the German publication, bound and almost paralyzed by what will soon 
be a century of tradition, finds it almost impossible to break away from 
the dead-weight of the Vereinsnachrichten, the club-news, with their 
obituaries and reports of meetings and festal speeches.— in the present 
number, by the way, for once an asset and not a liability! — and still 
actuated by the wish to make the Jahrbuch primarily an organ of research, 
appeals to a circle, once large in Germany, but now surely decimated, of 
readers trained in the universities to the heavy going of German scientific 
jargon, the Survey frankly meets the needs of ‘the common man’ who 
rules to-day, makes itself newsy and attempts a balance of matter that is 
of general, almost of popular interest with genuine scholarship. With the 
whole civilised world as a source and an audience, from which the Germans 
are still largely cut off, it can make of Shakespeare something he probably 
never dreamed of being, namely a kind of harbinger of peace and good- 
will to men. In the narrow field of scholarship it can draw on a wealth of 
documentary material and, more important, an array of first-rate scholars 
in Great Britain and America not to be found anywhere else, and the 
future value of the Survey, even its very life, stands and falls with this 
element. Like the Jahrbuch it already has had in its short life its ups and 
downs; the four numbers are not of equal scholarly weight and the new 
Jahrbuch, produced under difficulties hard to realise in other countries, 
does not compare unfavorably with the Survey. With this fundamental 
interest in common, the two publications have each its own function in the 
present world, and one can congratulate Professor Nicoll on the fine 
progress the Survey has made and send him a cordial sempre avanti! 


Basel. H. Liipexe. 
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English Blake. By BreRNARD BLACKSTONE. xviii + 455 pp. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1949, 25/— 


Mr Bernard Blackstone has written a somewhat surprising book, but 
whether for its ingenuousness or for an opposite quality it might be 
difficult — one would at any rate be reluctant — to decide. At the foot 
of p. 221, for example, Mr Blackstone notes that Blake, when attacking 
Newton, condemned mathematical proportion as ‘devilish’; when however 
it was Bacon who roused him to combat, this same proportion was approved 
of as ‘creative’. Such an inconsistency Mr Blackstone describes as ‘curious’, 
as though it had few or no companions in the work of Blake, or none of 
comparable significance. Yet readers of the prophetic books — and not 
of these alone — find themselves bewildered by inconsistencies; by 
inconsistencies, too, which demand consideration, not in a footnote, but in 
the opening and the longest chapters of a study. 

In a criticism of which Mr Blackstone says (p. 126) ‘no better ... 

_has ever been written’, Newton though devilish provides a standard by 
which the achievement of Chaucer can be measured. And he does so 
because, as Blake tells us, part of this achievement is the numbering of 
the ‘classes of men’. Yet there is a notorious passage in which classification 
is described as the work of an idiot. ‘Blessed are those who are found 
studious of Literature & Humane & polite accomplishments’, Blake declares 
to Flaxman; yet to Crabb Robinson, ‘there is no use in education’ — though 
polish, except as the result of education, is hard to imagine. And Blake 
goes on to claim that ‘everything’ — not only the literate, the humane, the 
polite, but everything — ‘is good in God's eyes’. To most people, the 
figure which Blake draws of the Monk — shrouded in black, o’erweighted 
with abdomen — is that of a selfish hypocrite; yet there are lines in 
Jerusalem in which monkishness and hypocrisy are said to be incompatible, 
And so one might continue. 

Blake’s mind might perhaps be compared to what meteorologists call 
an area of low pressure. On it converge winds from almost all quarters 
of space, all nooks of time, bearing seeds of the most varied doctrines. Some 
of these fall to the ground merely to lie there; others however, in a fertile 
soil under a powerful sun, shoot up into flowers, graceful or fantastic. By 
making a selection from among these — but also, it is to be feared, from 
among the flowers which the barren seeds might be imagined to produce 
— it is possible to form a bouquet with an appearance of completeness. 
This is what Mr Blackstone has done, presenting it as a Blakian system. 
But whether the system does not result from too capricious a selection © 
to be properly attributed to Blake must remain a question. And there 
exists a further question, whether the system is acceptable: either as proof 
of a peculiar gift in Blake, or as proved by that gift. It is necessary to 
state this alternative because Mr Blackstone, who has perhaps imbibed 
from his subject a fondness for inconsistency, seems never quite sure of 
his purpose. ‘Listen to the great prophet!’ he adjures (on one occasion 
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— p. 101 — going so far as to suggest that, in the art of prophecy, Blake 
is superior to Christ), but also he whispers, ‘Listen to me while I explain 
how the prophet may be considered as great.’ , 

Should a philosopher pay attention to Mr Blackstone’s system he will 
presumably give it short shrift. ‘“Leave it alone” should be the great 
motto,’ writes Mr Blackstone of the educational problem; but this would 
seem to be his motto for dealing, or for not dealing, with problems of any 
kind. A man should (p. 306) dream like a child, he should (p. 397) play 
like a child; like an animal (p. 294) he should love when and where he 
will; he should look even lower in the scale of creation, and take the 
plants as his model (p. 394). Plants certainly leave problems alone, but 
then they have no problems — at least, no moral ones. It is not in 
accordance with adult experience that, upon prolonged familiarity, these 
vanish; nor can a problem be said to vanish, in the scientific or logical 
sense, merely because its terms are changed. 

Not only the length at which Mr Blackstone writes on philosophy is 
to be regretted, but also his manner. To take a simple example: those 
deprived of Blake’s scheme of education or no-education are compared 
(p. 308) to ‘elderly gentlemen perfectly protected against thought’ such 
as ‘may be seen any day in London's clubs’. Lampooning of this kind 
suggests a narrowness and insensitiveness which make one hesitate to 
recommend the book. Nevertheless it contains historical sections by which 
a student might profit. In tracing the relations between Blake and his 
contemporaries and predecessors — especially, perhaps, Berkeley and Tom 
Paine — Mr, Blackstone shows commendable industry. 

Another warning needs however to be given, for Mr Blackstone is torn 
by another inconsistency, or what seems like one. On p. viii he asserts — 
along with other students of Blake, either as poet, painter or thinker — 
that the latter was ‘no Melchizedech’; but also, on the same page viii, 
that ‘he has no progenitor’. Blake, he would seem to hold, is related to 
his surroundings by part only, and that not the most important part, of 
his being; the other »arts having no external relations or all. Or in 
other words: that Bla«e’s utterances, as is indispensable to those ofa 
prophet, have a relevance to the human situation; but also that, as is 
desirable in those of a prophet, they are due to no human agency. 

Yet whatever the consequences to views about the source of Blake's 
authority as, say, critic of social and industrial conditions, it is difficult 
to conceive that the weight of this authority would be lessened by pointing 
out that others, holding views different from himself on most matters, 
nevertheless made criticisms of the same kind. Southey, for example, 
was shortly to come under Macaulay's sledge-hammer priticipally for 
that reason; yet Mr Blackstone has no appreciative words for Southey. If 
on the other hand the weight and not merely the source of Blake’s authority 
becomes questionable once it is realized that educational opinions very 
like his own had been acted upon by — to look no further than England 
— unprophetical persons such as the first Lord Holland: in the eyes of 
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many readers this would not be wholly regrettable. And the most 
favourably inclined to Blake might reflect that a further step had been 
taken towards satisfying the canons of history. But indeed it would 
appear that Blake has little to lose, much to gain, from the satisfaction of 
these canons to the fullest extent. Thereby it could be shown that many 
if not most of his inconsistencies — at least, the significant ones — are 
not peculiar to him; that on the contrary they are shared among persons 
so numerous and so varied as to be attributable to no individual, but rather 
to the century — the XVIIIth century — to which most of them belonged. 
Blake’s contrasting figures of the Monk, for example, both bear signs 
of XVIIIth century origins. It would seem a matter of justice towards 
Blake to note not only, with Mr Blackstone, that he revolted against the 
XVIIIth century; but also that, as Mr Barton tends to ignore, he revolted 
with it, 

‘Blake’, said Mr T. S. Eliot, ‘is very XVIIIth century’; adding — 
unnecessarily perhaps, if his purpose was emphasis; misleading it would 
seem, if he intended restriction — ‘Blake up to the age of twenty’. For, to 
consider only those aspects of Blake's work which were before Mr Eliot 
when he made his statement, the rhythms and the epithets of XVIIIth 
century solemn verse persist down to the end of the prophetic books; 
elsewhere, influence of XVIIIth century occasional verse persists, as does 
that of the XVIIIth century hymn, even of XVIIIth century namby-pamby. 
Nor perhaps should this surprise: for if, as has been suggested, Blake’s mind 
may be compared to a low-pressure area, so can the XVIIIth century in 
great part. In certain of its decades the seeds of new doctrines, blown 
from exotic quarters, accumulated in heaps. 

The difference is of course that few of them struck root; and that, even 
when they did so, their flowering was rarely vigorous. Yet this difference 
too is susceptible of exaggeration. The word ‘vigour’ when used of Blake 
takes on a special sense. If the soil of his mind was fertile, it was not 
deep; it lacked the humus of thoughts long familiar to himself, to his 
associates and to his ancestors, from which alone new thoughts derive a 
proper nutriment: if therefore, under the hot sun of his imagination, flowers 
rapidly spring up, as rapidly they wither away. Nor, during the short 
period of their flowering, can they be described as vigorous in a wholly 
normal sense. Their colours are somewhat too fantastic — too pale, or 
too flushed; their stems somewhat too graceful — too feeble, or too long. 
They seem to have been forced in an ill-regulated or unregulated conser- 
vatory. In so far as XVIIIth century culture is a culture under glass — 
and to a certain extent it is — it bears affinities to the most typical, even to 
the most highly appeciated work of Blake. 

This is not put down in an attempt to assess his work, but rather to 
indicate the difficulty of the task — and therefore its necessity, especially 
for one who, like Mr Blackstone, writes as a Lecturer on literature. Yet it 
is a task which Mr Blackstone neglects. Perhaps he is the victim of a 
third inconsistency: for if, on p. 69, he allows that Blake ‘never wholly 
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achieved’ the marshalling of a long poem, towards the end of his book, 
on p. 349, he claims, not only that ‘organization is one of the key-words of 
Blake’s thought’, but that ‘he applie(s) it... to literary technique’. Or it 
may be that, upon familiarity, he finds aesthetic problems to vanish, as did 
moral ones. Thus the ‘turbid matrix’ of the prophetic books, in a preliminary 
discussion (p. 70) acknowledged to exist, is lost sight of later, when these 
books are submitted to a detailed treatment. Almost everything that 
Mr Blackstone quotes — whether from the prophetic books, the lyrics or 
the prose — he accompanies by laudatory adjectives. In view of the 
unevenness of Blake's production, this would seem an abdication of critical 
responsibilities; although a full assumption of these would seem the only 
warrant for proceeding to a study of Blake’s philosophy. It must be so at 
least for those for whom literature is a field of study with interests, and 
therefore with standards, of its own. 


Fribourg. JAMES SMITH. 


Browning's ‘Essay on Chatterton’. Edited with introductory 
chapters and notes by DoNaLD SMALLEY. 194 pp. Harvard 
University Press, 1948. $3.50. 


This essay was first published anonymously in the Foreign Quarterly 
Review for July 1842, but it has never been included in the Browning 
canon. Yet Professor Smalley’s evidence both external and internal is 
so conclusive that readers may find themselves wondering how this point 
could have escaped scholars. Actually an intimate knowledge of 
Browning's biography and poetry was needed to discover this article, 
which, as Dean De Vane says in his foreword, ‘lets in a flood of light 
upon Browning’s temperament and mind, as well as his peculiar technique 
as a poet, and illuminates Browning's treatment of his many impostors and 
dubious characters from 1842 to the end of his life.’ Browning’s treatment 
of biographical data in the Essay is much the same as his treatment of 
the Old Yellow Book in The Ring and the Book. Besides, the poet's 
interest in Chatterton proceeds from his interest in tortuous minds and 
complex mental processes: the Essay (1842) forms a link between The 
Return of the Druses (1840) and Mr. Sludge, the Medium (1859-60), 
as being another ‘study in imposture’. Though he ‘intended a plain view 
of Chatterton’s mental and spiritual experience, ... the formula for a 
career of imposture which Browning had already planned and used in 
The Return of the Druses was strong upon him when he came to interpret 
Chatterton’s character’ (p. 76). The Essay further throws light on 
Browning's habit of making a character speak for himself in his dramatic 
monologues; it is an apology, like Bishop Blougram’s, The point of this 
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kind of self-defence is to explain a ‘complex and ambiguous conduct in 
terms of a single tendency’ (p. 91). According to Browning, Chatterton, 
like Djabal and Sludge, was driven to use fraud as a means, then became 
a slave to his early practice of imposture; he found himself ‘more and 
more deeply involved’, but ‘made a gallant effort ... to break through 
the sorry meshes that entangled him’ (ll. 469, 477). To this end Chatter- 
ton appealed to Walpole and came to London, to free himself from a 
habit which was largely due to the lack of understanding of the Bristol 
literati. 

This view of the ‘Marvellous Boy’ may not tally with the facts, but 
the essay is interesting as an early example of special pleading in 
Browning’s works. Yet the readers of the F.Q.R. surely expected facts, 
not fiction; moreover, Browning himself intended to write history. Profes- 
sor Smalley’s notes amply show that Browning’s reading for the Essay 
was very thorough, but that he interpreted the facts. However unreliable, 
this biography yet provides ‘a satisfactory answer to a very old puzzle’: 
Browning succeeded in tracing one of Chatterton’s forgeries, Rowley’s 
Sermon, back to its source, namely to Hurrion’s six Sermons on The True 
Divinity of the Holy Spirit, pr. 1732. The parallel which Prof. Smalley 
gives in an Appendix shows that Browning was right in his surmise: not 
only does Rowley’s Sermon follow Hurrion’s, but it appears that Chatterton 
copied the Greek quotations without understanding them (cf. facsimile 
p. 182). 

Students of Browning and of Chatterton will be grateful to Prof. Smalley 
for discovering and editing this article. Some may wonder why Browning, 
after devoting an essay to the young poet, hardly ever mentioned him 
afterwards, nor ever referred to his own article in later years. 


Liége. IRéNE SIMON. 


Studies un the Local Sense of the Prepositions in, at, on, and 
to in Modern English. By Kari-Gunnar Linpxvist. (Lund 
Studies in English, XX.) 429 pp. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup. 
1950. Price: 19 Swedish crowns. 


The subject of this book is, according to an opening statement, one in 
which scholars have taken little interest. “The three great investigators 
of English syntax, Poutsma, Jespersen and Kruisinga, have considered it 
fit to pass over the subject of prepositions entirely, or almost so.’ That 
‘almost’ seems hardly justified in Poutsma’s case; this grammarian wrote 
more than a hundred pages on the subject in A Grammar of Late Modern 
English Il, 11. To Jespersen prepositions were only worthy of mention 
in so far as there were general facts to be stated in connexion with them. 
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From a grammatical point of view, he said more than once, there is no 
more reason to deal with the various meanings and uses of in, af, etc. 
than with those of nouns like thing and fact or verbs like put and set. 
But of course he considered it quite right that dictionaries should give the 
various uses of these words. 

The volume is a bulky one, and the author seems to think that this 
is the inevitable fate of books on prepositions. But was such bulk 
necessary in this case? Hardly. The number of examples given is often 
overwhelming and could in most cases have been cut down considerably. 
Thus on p. 169 there is a definition of the category ‘at ... with complements 
denoting buildings ... used according to their purposes’. The definition 
takes up eight lines, but is followed by four pages of examples, where 
half a page would have been enough, the type (e.g. ‘services in operation 
at this factory’) being one of which the reader can call examples to the 
mind by the dozen. This is probably the most extreme case, but there are 
hundreds almost as bad. And, seeing that this is meant to be a treatment 
of the local sense of the four prepositions in present-day English, was 
it necessary to give quite so much prominence to examples of early modern 
English? On p. 113 the type ‘in pince-nez’ is illustrated by means of 
one modern example as against eight earlier than 1838, and on p. 114 
the type ‘drink his health in a glass of ... brandy’ is illustrated by no 
modern example whatsoever. It is not always as bad as that, but. on 
an average one third of the examples are old, and in most cases the old 
examples show the same use as the more recent ones, so that one or two 
would have sufficed; the reader interested in the historical aspect of the 
subject would no doubt have found his way to the ample collection of 
examples in the New English Dictionary. But even modern examples 
might have been given more sparingly; in illustrating ‘in ... with com- 
plements denoting parts of buildings’, the author gives ten examples, four 
of which are ‘in ‘the room(s)’ (p. 28). Similarly on p. 89 out of fourteen 
examples five are ‘in (a) straight line(s)’. 

A reduction on the lines suggested above would have left the reader 
with a slim and handy volume of about 150 pages; and probably the book 
would have been much more readable, for the author might then have 
felt tempted to try to bring out the fundamental meaning of each pre- 
position. Such definitions, however vague, would have been interesting 
from a semantic point of view. 

As it is, the book offers a classification of the various uses of the four 
prepositions, which is carried very far, in many cases, it seems to the 
present reviewer, unnecessarily far. Thus in a grave and in a bowl are 
kept apart, the former suggesting ‘total enclosure’, the latter ‘enclosure ... 
incomplete’. In this case we see the difference. But the difficulty of 
making such nice distinctions between the natures of complements will 
often be very great. “The evening dresses hung in the cupboard’ ( p. 24) 
is quoted under the heading of ‘total enclosure’, but the context seems to 
show that the cupboard in question is open. And then the classification 
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is not carried through with consistency. If the author goes so far as to 


keep ‘in the north-west’ apart from ‘that quarter of the sky in which’ 


(p. 96 and p. 97 resp.), why does he lump together ‘in the air’ with ‘in the 
sky’ (p. 39), ‘dark spot in sun’ with ‘the minds of people in the moon’ 
(p. 57)? 

Sometimes an attempt is made to bring the special uses into connexion 
with the fundamental meaning of a preposition. Thus on pp. 211, 215 and 
elsewhere the writer connects the use of on with complements like island, 
road with the connotation of ‘elevation’, ‘raised surface’, but on p. 227 the 
complement in the type ‘on the river’ is to be apprehended ‘with the 
exclusion of the idea of their areas as being enclosed by the land that 
surrounds them’. Would it not be possible to give a definition comprising 
both types? 

Some examples have been taken from text-books meant for Swedish 
students of English. The author assures us that they have not been 
allowed to influence the thesis. But why include them? At any rate they 
should not have been used to the extent seen on p. 339, where the author 
gives nothing but text-book examples to illustrate the modern use of ‘to 
indicating the goal of a movement without implication of reaching ...’ 

On p. 345 the author rejects the statement of the NED that ‘look to’ is 
obsolete, but gives no single instance of simple ‘look to’ in modern English; 
all the examples are with adverbs etc. inserted, one being as misleading 
as this: ‘Sheila looked from one man to the other.’ 

The book is an attempt at registering the possible complements in 
connexion with which the prepositions in, at, on, to may occur; so it starts 
where the dictionary leaves off, carrying still further the classification of 
complements according to their nature, and as a supplement to the dictionary 
it does give some satisfaction. But the reader who expects the semantic 
or grammatical basis underlying the various uses of these prepositions to 
come out, will be disappointed. 


Copenhagen. K. ScHIBSBYE. 


The English Language. By C. L. Wrenn. (Home Study 
Books.) 236 pp. London: Methuen. 1949. 5s net. 


Our Language. By Simeon Potter. (Pelican Books A 227.) 
Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 1950. 1s. 6d. 


The English Language. By C. T. Onions. (In: The Character 
of England, edited by Ernest Barker.) Pp. 280—302. Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press. 1947. 


In the last few years, three prominent English philologists have written 
popular, yet scholarly accounts of the structure and the history of the 
English language. Both the English layman for whom they are primarily 
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intended and the foreign student will read their expositions with interest 
and profit. That by Dr. Onions is naturally the most concise, though 
remarkably full within its limits; like the other chapters of the work of 
which it forms part it lacks a bibliography. This feature is supplied in the 
two treatises in book form, succinctly by Professor Wrenn, more abundantly 
by Professor Potter. These two authors, from the nature of the case, cover 
approximately the same ground, though with a difference of emphasis; for 
while Potter on the whole keeps closely to the language as such, Wrenn 
has besides a good deal to say on the relations between language and 
literature. Wrenn is also a master of the terse, memorable phrase: 
‘Language is the expression of human personality in words, whether written 
or spoken’; ‘It may fairly be said that English is among the easiest 
languages to speak badly, but the most difficult to use well’; ‘“Good 
English’ may be described as the English of the educated classes used 
without self-consciousness.. On the other hand, in the matter of sheer 
factual accuracy Potter perhaps ranks slightly higher than Wrenn, though 
both their accounts, like Onions’, are in the main thoroughly reliable. 
Surveys like these do not lend themselves very well to general criticism; 
a few remarks on matters of detail are better relegated to a foot-note.* 


1 WreNN: To give mouse mice, tooth feeth as examples of Ablauf-series (p. 19) strikes 
one as equally unconventional (though in a different way) as Potter's application of 
the term (p. 22) to the ‘series of vowel harmonies’ to be discerned in such groups of 
related words as ‘telephone, te’lephony, tele'phonic, etc. — Has street anything to do 
with straight (p. 37)? — Dutch words are sometimes given inaccurately, as they often 
are in OED and COD: hoist is Dutch hijschen (old spelling), not hijstchen; landschaap 
has an a too many (p. 70). Nitwif can hardly be from niet weef (p. 71), as a Dutch- 
man would normally say weet niet, with the negative after the verb. — For afrophe 
(pp. 36 and 82) read atrophy? — Is it the short vowels or rather the long ones that 
‘have become almost completely transformed during the history of the language’ (p. 91) ? 
— Is ‘the sex of a noun’ (p. 111) a slip of the pen, like ‘natural gender ignores words 
not having life and therefore sex’ lower down on the same page ? — Why should the 
study of Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Primer be ‘followed’ by that of his First Steps in Anglo- 
“Saxon? — Bibliography: or ‘Blomfield’ read ‘Bloomfield’ (p. 218). Why, under “Works 
on English Syntax’, mention only Curme, Kellner, Onions and Sweet? Why omit 
Franz under Shakespeare? Because his work is written in German? But that does 
not explain the omission of Poutsma and Kruisinga. The Supplements to Mencken's 
American Language might have been mentioned. Hjelmslev's initial is L, not I (p. 223). 

Potter: The Frisians do not inhabit parts of Holland around Groningen (p. 14), 
but the greater part of the province of Friesland west of Groningen. — It is not strictly 
true to say (p. 24) that there are no -s plurals in Modern German. — Is it certain 
that Chaucer met Petrarch in Italy (p. 40)? — On p. 52, 1. 21, for an read ac. — The 
section on Conversion (p. 57 ff.) is a little confusing. To say which of the three 
uses of while is the ‘original’ one is not the same thing as to ask which of the five 
uses of round is the ‘primary’ one. With respect to the common fallacy that ‘no 
answer can be given without knowledge of the history of this word’, I may perhaps 
refer to the concluding paragraph of section 775 of my Handbook of English Grammar 
(4th edition). — Professor Potter sometimes appears to ascribe causal function to what 
are really no more than technical terms. Thus addne is said to have become dan ‘by 
aphesis and apocope’ (p. 58; cf. also pp. 88 and 89, and again p. 137); the North 
Semitic syllabary, ‘by the principle of acrophony’, developed into the consonantal 
alphabet of the Phoenicians (p. 70). — No clear distinction is made, on pp. 88-1, 
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There is one point on which an observation may perhaps be made. Since 
Jespersen it has been customary to extol the virtues of English, and to 
praise its superior efficiency as compared with other languages, a view that 
finds expression in statements such as these by Professor Potter: ‘English 
has been fortunate in shedding this unprofitable distinction (sc. of strong 
and weak adjectives) with which Dutch, German, and the Scandinavian 
languages are still unluckily burdened. English has likewise been fortunate 
in shedding grammatical gender.’ English no doubt has many advantages, 
but for an objective appraisal it is desirable to look at the reverse of the 
medal as well. I am not thinking of the difficulties of English pronunci- 
ation? and spelling so much as of another feature of Modern English to 
which L. R. Palmer draws attention on pp. 178-9 of his Introduction to 
Modern Linguistics (Macmillan, 1936). Comparing English with German 
he observes that ‘German is far superior to English in the simplicity and 
transparency of its symbolism ... An Englishman wishing to speak 
abstractedly of the unmarried state must use the word celibacy, a new and 
difficult word differing entirely from wed, marriage and bachelor. Contrast 
this with the simplicity of German: die Ehe means wedlock; from this there 
is formed an adjective ehe-los, ‘unmarried’. To this adjective the usual 
termination of abstract nouns is added, producing Ehe-los-igkeit, ‘‘celibacy’’, 
a term so transparent that it can be understood even by a gutter urchin. 
The Englishman, however, is hampered in his abstract thought by the 
difficulty of his verbal symbolism.” 

Potter's remark (p. 26) on the ‘highly technical efficiency in word- 
formation’ developed by the English language concurrently with its 
absorption of foreign elements differs in its general tenor from Palmer’s; 
but an even more absolute antithesis is presented by Onions’ belief that it 
has been the ‘great and inestimable advantage’ of English ‘that a large 
part of the Latin dictionary — and not a little of the Greek — has been 
emptied into it.’ He instances ‘such convenient forms as ocular, mental, 
and oral as the appropriate adjectives for eye, mind, and mouth, whereas 
any forms based on the native words with native suffixes would have been 
intolerable, and appear never to have been used for such a purpose.’ The 
only one of the three who shows any appreciation of Palmer's point of view 
is Wrenn.* Referring to the Old English method of translating Latin terms 


between the creation,;and the adoption of new words. — Is if in It is raining ‘a substitute 
for the subject of the impersonal verb’ (p. 94)? — The Bibliography, full as it is, 
suffers from two serious omissions: Mossé’s Manuel de l’Anglais du Moyen Age (Ch. II), 
and Visser, A Syntax of the Language of St. Thomas More (Ch. IV). — The Index 
is incomplete. 

2 For instance, its retention of such an archaic feature as the th-sound. 

3 What is said of the advantages of German applies equally to Dutch and _ the 
Scandinavian languages. English shares the ‘difficulty of [its] verbal symbolism’ with 
French (cf, aveugle-cécité); see an interesting article by A. Nicolet on ‘Fransk og Dansk, 
to sprog, to folk,’ in Gads Danske Magasin, Febr. 1951. 

4° On p. 49 of his booklet Potter points out that for French insomnie and German 
Schlaflosigkeit English has both insomnia and sleepnessness. 
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by specially coined new compounds, he says: “Thus, Latin Trinitatem gives 
the new Old English word prynes (literally “the quality of being three’). 
Any child might soon understand this word as a religious term; whereas 
the modern Trinity by which later French-Latin influence replaced this 
word, requires considerable explanation since it contains no native English 
elements.’ (p. 41.) Similarly, over against such statements as Potter's 
quoted above may be placed these conclusions of Wrenn's (after an 
enumeration of the characteristic features that have made the English 
language what it is): ‘Not all the above qualities are in themselves necessarily 
good, nor have they all contributed to the general, success of English. 
But it seems probable that of them all it is the adaptable receptiveness and 
the simplicity of inflexion that have done most in this regard. On the 
other hand, the very copiousness and heterogeneousness of English leads 
to vagueness or lack of clarity.’ (p. 8.) 

The line of inquiry indicated by Palmer and Wrenn, if systematically 
pursued, might yield valuable results for the comparative study of languages. 
It certainly seems more promising than the comfortable belief that tout est 
pour le mieux dans la meilleure des langues possibles.® 
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Points of Modern English Syntax 
XX i 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXII, No. 3, June 1951 


52. The examples under a. illustrate a use of each that has long been 
known to grammarians and lexicographers; the pronoun here refers to the 
separate units making up a number or to the individual members of a group. 
The collectivity is generally (not invariably) numerically definite, which 
does not mean, of course, that the exact number is always known to the 
speaker. The pronoun has a strongly distributive force: it indicates the 
equal apportioning of an idea denoted by one part of the sentence, for 
instance by the direct object, among the individuals denoted by another 
part, say the subject or the indirect object: each of the children got a penny; 
I gave each of the children a penny. This distributive force necessarily 
has a disintegrating effect, or, as Dr. Wood puts it, each individualizes 
without suggesting any connection or relation of one individual member of 


5 For a frank statement of the disadvantages of English as an international auxiliary 
language [which do not seem to prevent its expansion] see S. Rundle, Language as a 
Social and Political Factor in Europe (London, 1946), pp. 171-2. 
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e ‘the group to another. This is the reason why each is so often — as in our 
quotations — accompanied by separate(ly), individual(ly), different(ly), of 


his own, by itself, and similar words or word-groups with a differentiating 
sense, and also explains the contrast each...all in the first sentence. The 
distributive character of each clearly distinguishes it from every: each singles 


_ out, whereas every unites. Another difference is, of course, that each refers 


to two or more ideas, every always to more than two. 

The quotations under b. show a different each. Here there is evidently 
no question of a group or what even loosely can be termed a collectivity, 
and consequently there is no distributive force. We do not know that 
this use has ever been defined in any grammar or dictionary, although the 
nineteenth-century scholar Fitzedward Hall, at one time Professor of 
Sanscrit in King’s College, London, in his books Modern English (1873) 
and Doctor Indoctus (1879) signalized it, without explaining it, and with 
ill-concealed contempt rejected it as American or Scotch. A few more 
quotations may be welcome, the only ones we have been able to collect 
to date. 


Each night we die, / Each morn are born anew. Young, Night Thoughts, Il. 286 
(N.E.D.) 


Each morning sees some task begin, / Each evening sees it close. Longfellow, 


The Village Blacksmith. 

Each night they laid their heads upon the pillow more and more disheartened. 
Marryat, The Settlers in Canada, ch. 13. 

Situated in a beautiful stretch of the Thames Valley, Henley-on-Thames is a quiet 
and attractive country town where each year is held the Royal Regatta, a social occasion 
as important as Ascot or Goodwood. Travel Association Folder, 1951. 


It would seem that on the strength of the available evidence we can define 
this use as follows: when each qualifies a noun denoting a point or period 
of time, it may suggest the regular recurrence of some activity or happening 
during an indefinite period, so that it is almost equivalent to ‘every 
successive (day, month, year, etc.) as it comes round’. 

53. Some correspondents have thought it necessary to enter into the 
question whether the verbal ing in the sentences under discussion (type: 
dinner is preparing) is a ‘gerund’ or a ‘present participle’. This problem, 
which to us is no problem at all, has more than once agitated the minds 
and exercised the pens of scholars. In fact, epic battles have been fought 
over it, but there is fortunately no need for us to join the fray, as we do 
not believe in the cause. It is our modest creed that in this type of sentence 
we have neither a gerund nor a participle, but simply a verbal ing used 
predicatively. The question we have to answer is, how are we to interpret 
this particular use of the predicative verbal ing from the standpoint of the 
contemporary speaker of English? When and why does he use it, and 
what does he understand by it when he hears it used by others? 

Before we proceed any further it may be as well to give some more 
examples. They have been gathered from various sources, the N.E.D., 
the grammars of Sweet, Poutsma, Jespersen, Kruisinga, and from Johan 
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Storm's Englische Philologie. Exigencies of space make it necessary to 
curtail the quotations to their relevant parts, and to omit the sources, but 
they are all authentic. 


Whilst the rice was cooking / the cakes which were baking on the hearth / five drawings 
of the abbey, then building / in the kitchen dinner was preparing | what is doing in 
literature / as the cause was pleading / the shark was hauling on board / while it (scil. 
the anecdote) was relating / this game was constantly playing / while my leg was 
setting / a room is fitting up / baskets had been carrying all day / there is some 
wickedness planning / preparations were making / they (scil. the Pickwick Papers) 
were publishing / Annie seemed to hear her own death-scaffold raising / I saw the 
things shaping / that piano of ours is a jolly long time mending / the tonnage now 
building in the U.K. / while the tea was brewing / my MS. is now copying / while 
the bridge was building / etc. 


How has this peculiar use of the verbal ing been interpreted up till now? 
The N.E.D. is not quite consistent in its treatment. Under -ing? (p. 282) 
it speaks of ‘the shortening of “the ark was a-building’” originally ‘‘on 
building’, to “the ark was building”, in which, if “building” is taken as a 
participle, it must be explained as a participle passive = being built’. But 
under cooking and baking it explains the form as ‘intransitive (for 
reflexive)’, comparing was baking with se cuit, while s.v. building it again 
speaks of a ‘quasi-passive’ use. Sweet (§ 2312), Poutsma (ch. LVII. 5) 
and Jespersen ('V.13.6) declare in unambiguous terms that the meaning 
is passive. Kruisinga’s attitude is somewhat half-hearted. He was 
apparently not quite happy about the current interpretation, but does not 
seem to have arrived at an explanation that satisfied him. In § 133 of 
Handbook® he remarks that ‘in many cases the simple ing is used to convey 
the same meaning (scil. as the passive ing), if the context makes this 
evident.’ That is, he essentially subscribes to the traditional view. But 
a year later, in 1932, he had apparently realized that it is untenable, for 
in § 289 of his English Grammar for Dutch Students® he observes & propos 
of the dinner is preparing: ‘With some verbs the progressive occasionally 
has an intransitive meaning, although the forms of the verb without -ing 
have a tra.sitive meaning only’. The remark is true enough, but not 
very illuminating. A host of questions immediately rise to our lips: Why 
only with some verbs? With what verbs? Why with these only? 
What is suggested by this intransitive use? If the dinner is preparing must 
not be interpreted as meaning the dinner is being prepared, what exactly 
is the difference? To none of these questions does Kruisinga supply the 
answer. But this later formulation, although it does not get us much 
forrader, anyhow may claim the merit of putting an end to what can only 
be described as a misrepresentation of the facts. For if anything is clear, 
it is that the rice is cooking does not mean the rice is being cooked; the 
man who means to convey the former sense, does not use the latter 
construction, and vice versa. 

Let us hear what Dr. Wood has to say about the sentences quoted. 
(They) ‘all centre upon transitive verbs used of a situation in which 
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we are primarily interested in the thing denoted by what is notionally the 
object, though we think of it as an activity performed by someone else. 
Thus in the quotation from Hardy (Jn the kitchen dinner was preparing, 
Woodlanders, ch. IV) our real interest is in the dinner, but the mental 
picture we conjure up is that someone is preparing it, i.e. it is a picture 
of an activity. It is the same with “Second edition now printing’. The 
interest of both publisher and prospective readers or buyers is obviously 
in the book, but we think of the printers at work seeing it through the 
press. Or again, in the quotation from H. G. Wells, the speaker’s real 
concern was about the secret, but he thinks of it in terms of people keeping 
it or not keeping it, as the case may be. So the notional object is presented 
as the grammatical subject and linked on to an active participle’. 

This is, in our opinion, a correct statement of the case, and we would 
therefore define this particular construction as follows: the form in -ing 
of transitive verbs can be used in an intransitive sense, predicatively to the 
logical object of a human activity, to express that the speaker's interest 
centres in the activity rather than in the agent. The implications of this 
definition will be appreciated when we put the rice is cooking beside some 
comparable constructions. 


a. the water is boiling; the sun was shining. 
Here the verbs are intransitive and the activity is not a human one. 


b. the king was hunting; father was reading. 

These activities are human, but the verbal ing is not used predicatively 
to their object, which is not mentioned at all, the verbs being used 
intransitively. The subject of the sentence is at the same time the agent 
of the activity. 


c. the rice was being cooked. 
This does not denote an activity, but an occurrence. 


It should be noted that it is only the verbal ing that is used in this 
sense, not the other forms of the verb; the bridge is building, but not *the 
bridge builds, or built... Yet Kruisinga is wrong when he identifies this 
use with the progressive, or at least restricts it to the case where the 
verbal ing is grouped with a copula. It is enough that the ing should be 
predicative; it also occurs without a copula (the abbey, then building) 
and in what Jespersen calls nexus-constructions, i.e. constructions without 
a finite verb, implying predication (J want a button sewing on). 

In connection with this many readers will be interested to hear what 
Dr. Wood has to say about a dialectal peculiarity of the Sheffield district. 

‘There is a curious use of the active participle in this district in sentences 
where Standard English would use the passive (past) participle. Even 


1 The construction that may be typified by his books sell well is not comparable and 
must be interpreted quite differently, as explained in Point 37. 
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educated persons, who are otherwise well spoken, will ask, “Would you 
like these letters posting?” or will say “I want this work finishing by 
to-morrow.’ And on a previous occasion Dr. Wood wrote: ‘Almost 
every Sheffielder would say he wanted it telling again, as almost every 
secretary and typist in a Sheffield office would ask her employer Do you 
want this letter typing?, while the office boy would ask her whether she 
would like the window closing. I remember an Honours graduate of 
Sheffield University telling me some few years ago that he only realised 
that this was not Standard English when he went to teach in the south 
of England and (to his astonishment) occasioned much merriment in a 
class by saying “I want this homework doing on paper, not in your books”. 
Probably this local use of the present (active) participle instead of the 
past is a further piece of evidence that in such constructions the sense is 
felt to be active rather than passive.’ 


The comment on Point 54 must be held over till the next number, which 
will also contain a new set of questions. 


Haarlem (Holland), P. A. ERADEs. 
Frans Halsstraat 21. 


Brief Mention 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English. Fourth 
Edition, revised by E. McInTosH. xvi + 1528 pp. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press. 1951. 15/— net. 


As stated in the Preface, ‘in this completely revised and reset edition numerous corrections 
and additions have been made to bring the book up to date. ... the system of pronunciation 
[ie. of indicating pronunciation] devised for the Pocket Oxford Dictionary has been 
adopted, the senses have been usually numbered, the general abbreviations have been 
collected into an appendix, and the swung dash (~) has been freely employed’ (so that, 
under knee, e.g., we now get ‘on one’s ~ws’ instead of ‘on one’s kk.’, and ‘-breeches’ 
instead of ‘k.-breeches’), Some purchasers may prefer the quieter aspect of the pages of 
the older editions, where stress was indicated by a dot, not an accent, where vowel- 
length was marked in such a word as kndll, but was left unmarked in knot (now knot), 
and where fewer other diacritics were used. The numbering of the senses is an 
improvement; thus under know we now find a series running from 1 to 6, with ~-all 
and ~-how as accessions under the last. But constructions like I’ve never known it 
(fo) fail and he knows how to captivate his audience continue to be ignored. 

In its ‘new look’ (not recorded!) the COD will remain the indispensable auxiliary to 
the study of modern English that it has been for forty years. — Z. 
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British and American English since 1900. By E. PARTRIDGE 
and J. W. Crarx. With contributions on English in Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and India. x + 341 pp. 
London: Andrew Dakers Ltd. 1951. 18s. net. 


_ The expectations raised by the title of this book are imperfectly fulfilled by its contents. 
_ Apart from some minor contributions, it consists of two very. unequal parts: one on 
British English, by Eric Partridge, and one on American English, by Professor Clark, 
of the University of Minnesota. The latter is interesting and informative, and presents 
a clear and convincing picture of the development of American English in the 20th 
century; the former is vague, wordy, repetitious and pretentious, and yields no more 
than a modicum of useful information. It is a pity that the two should have been 
published within the covers of a single and, by its unnecessary bulk, rather expensive 
volume. — Z, 


Periodicals Received 


“The Review of English Studies. New Series. Vol. I, Nr. 1, Jan. 1950. R. Chap- 
man, The Wheel of Fortune in Shakespeare’s Historical Plays). — S. Thomas, 
Henry Chettle and the First Quarto of Romeo and Juliet. — H. G. Wright, Boccaccio 
and English Highwaymen. — C. S. Emden, Dr. Johnson and Imagery. — C. B. 
Hogan, Jane Austen and her Early Public. — Id. I, 2. April 1950. J. J. Lawlor, 
The Tragic Conflict in Hamlet. — F, N. Lees, Coriolanus, Aristotle and Bacon. — 
J. E. Gray, The Source of The Emperour of the East, — W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., 
The Game of Ombre in The Rape of the Luck. — Id. I, 3. July 1950. S. L. Bethel], 
Shakespeare's Actors, — F. Kermode, The Private Imagery of Henry Vaughan. — 
D. S. R. Welland, Half-Rhyme in Wilfred Owen: Its Derivation and Use. — Id. 
I, 4. Oct. 1950. M. C. Bradbrook, Virtue is the True Nobility. A Study of the 
Structure of All's Well that Ends Well. — P. N. Siegel], Leontes a Jealous Tyrant, — 
P, Ure, Fulke Greville’s Dramatic Characters. — G. Whalley, Coleridge and 
Southey in Bristol, 1795. — Id. II, 5. Jan. 1951. A Bonjour, The Technique of 
Parallel Descriptions in Beowulf. — K. Muir, Samuel Harsnett and King Lear, — 
W. Smith, Evidence of Scaffolding on Shakespeare’s Stage. — D. Novarr, Izaak 
_ Walton, Bishop Morley, and Love and Truth. — A. Sherbo, Dr. Johnson on Macbeth : 
1745 and 1765. — Id. II, 6. April 1951. C. Sisam, The Scribal Tradition of, the 
“Lambeth Homilies. — C. E. Wright. Late Middle English Parerga in a School 
Collection. — H. C. Fay, Chapman’s Materials for his Translation of Homer. — D. T. 
Mace, The Doctrine of Sound and Sense in Augustan Poetic Theory. 


The Modern Language Review. XLIV, 4. Oct. 1949. Ph. Hodgson, ‘A ladder of 
foure ronges by the whiche men mowe wele clyme to heven’. A Study of the Prose 
Style of a Middle English Translation. — E. M. Wilson and O. Turner, The 
Spanish Protest against ‘A Game at Chesse’. — M. Hussey, Bunyan’s ‘Mr Ignorance’. 
— Id. XLV, 1. Jan. 1950. R. Quick, On the Problem of Morphological Suture in 
Old English, — I. A. Shapiro, The ‘Mermaid Club’. — J. M. S. Tompkins, 
Kipling’s Later Tales: the Theme of Healing. — Id. XLV, 2. April 1950. D. M. Robb, 
The Canon of William Rowley’s Plays. — J. C. Maxwell, The Technique of 
Invocation in ‘King Lear’. — H. D. Gray and P. Simpson, Shakespeare or Heminge ? 
A Rejoinder and a Surrejoinder. — J. Nankivell, Extracts from the Destroyed Letters 
of Richard Hurd to William Mason. — C. D. Brenner, The Eighteenth-Century Vogue 
of ‘Malbrough’ and Marlborough. — Id. XLV, 3. July 1950. T. W. Craik, The True 
Source of John Heywood's ‘Johan Johan’, — A. E. Parsons, A Forgotten Poet. William 
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Chamberlayne and ‘Pharonnida’. — Id. XLV, 4. Oct. 1950. J. Lawlor, ‘Piers Plowman’: 
the Pardon Reconsidered. — A. Walker, The Textual Problem of ‘Troilus and 
Cressida’, — Id. XLVI, 1. Jan. 1951. G. Bullough, The Wordsworth-Laing Letters. 


English and Germanic Studies. III. 1949—50 (Publ. 1951.) D. S. Brewer, English 
Studies in the University of Birmingham. — G. Whitteridge, The word archaungel 
in Chaucer’s Romaunt of the Rose. — M. L. Samuels, The Elder Edda and the Lindis- 
farne Gloss: a Syntactic Parallel. — R. W. Zandvoort, The Leiden Riddle. — 
H. Ks5keritz, Thief and Stealer. — K. R. Brooks, Two Textual Emendations in the 
Old English Andreas. — G. V. Smithers, Ten Cruces in Middle English Texts. — 
A. J. Bliss, The OE Long Diphthongs éo and éa. — A. S. C. Ross, Miscellaneous 
Notes on Czdmon’s Hymn and Bede’s Death Song. 


Archivum Linguisticum. II. 1. 1950. Incl M. Sandmann, Subordination and 
Coordination. 


Medium AEvum. XIX. 1950. Includes N. R. Ker, Maier’s Transcript of the Vercelli 
Book. — N. Davis, Notes on the Middle English Bestiary. — J. R. L. Highfield, 
Note on the introduction of English into the proceedings of the Convocation of Canterbury 
in the reign of Edward III. 


Neophilologus, XXXIV, 2. April 1950. R. M. Lumiansky, The dramatic structure 
of the Old English Wanderer. — J. Swart, Note to Polychronica. — Id. XXXIV, 3. 
July 1950. D. R. Godfrey, The Player’s Speech in Hamlet: A New Approach. — 
Id. XXXIV, 4. Oct. 1950. W. Peery, Shakespeare and Nathan Field. — Id, XXXIV, . 
1. Jan. 1951. R. M. Lumiansky, Chaucer's “for the nones”. — Id. XXXIV, 2 & 3. 
July 1951. A. G. H. Bachrach, Sir Constantyn Huygens and Ben Jonson. — J. H. 
Scholte, Robinsonades. 


Studia Neophilologica, XXII, 2-3. 1950. F. Sc hube1, Das englische Dandytum 
als Quelle einer Romangattung. — N. J. S. Leggatt, The Book of St. Albans and 
the Origins of its Treatise on Hawking. — M. Melander, An Unknown Source of 
Jane Austen's Sense and Sensibility. — G. Tilander, Traduction anglaise de Dancus. 
— Id. XXIII, 1. 1950. A. Hilen, The Longfellows and the Stokoes: A Forgotten 
Friendship. 
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ELH. A Journal of English Literary History. XV, 1, March 1948. J. R. Derby, 
The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical Bibliography for the Year 1947. — 
W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. & M. H. Winsatt, Self-Quotations and Anonymous Quotations | 
in Johnson's Dictionary, — M. Laser, The Growth and Structure of Poe’s Concept 
of Beauty. — Id. XV, 2. June 1928. H. B. Woolf, On the Characterization of Beowulf. 
— O, J. Campbell, The Salvation of Lear. — H. E. Hamilton, James Thomson's 
‘Seasons’: Shifts in the Treatment of Popular Subject Matter. — M. S. Day, Anstey 
and Anapestic Satire in the Late Eighteenth Century. — F, J. Hoffmann, From 
Surrealism to “The Apocalypse’: ‘A Development in Twentieth Century Irrationalism’. 
~— Id. XV, 3. Sept. 1948. D. C. Allen, Style and Certitude. — R. W. Rogers, 
Critiques of the ‘Essay on Man’ in France and Germany 1736—1755. — V. R. Stall- 
baumer, Thomas Holcroft as a Novelist. — R. H. Fogle, The Imaginal Design 
of Shelley's “Ode to the West Wind”. — D. A. Stauffer, W. B. Yeats and the 
Medium of Poetry. — Id. XV, 4. Dec. 1948. B. H. Bronson, The Parlement of 
Foules Revisited. — M. E. Prior, The Thought of ‘Hamlet’ and the Modern Temper. 
— J, E. Savage, The Date of Beaumont and Fletcher's Cupid’s Revenge’. — W. S. 


Warden, Milton’s Approach to the Story of the Fall. — H. E. Rogers, Irish Myth 
and the Plot of ‘Ulysses’. 


Beowulf and Heardred 


To Prof. G. A. Bonnard 
on the Occasion of his Sixty-Fifth 
Birthday 


More important issues are involved in the problem of Beowulf’s relations 
with Heardred than would appear at first sight, considering the bare score 
of lines devoted to the unlucky Geatish prince in the poem. The first 
reference to Heardred occurs in the long, involved sentence which serves as 
a transition between the Grendel and the Dragon parts. The sentence is 
structurally of great importance and must be given due attention, but the 
reference itself does not give rise to any problem: 


Eft bet geiode ufaran dégrum 
hildehlemmum, syddan Hygelac leg, 
ond Heardréde _hildeméceas 
under bordhréodan to bonan wurdon, 
6a hyne gesdhtan on sigebéode 
hearde hildfrecan, Heado-Scilfingas, 
nida gen&égdan  nefan Hererices, (2200-2206) 


Briefly revealing the circumstances of Heardred’s death and linking it 
with Hygelac’s, the passage thus aptly introduces, and explains, Beowulf's 
accession to the throne of the Geats. These dramatic events, of which we 
are first given the core only, are taken up again and developed in a second 
reference to Heardred, less than:two hundred lines below. The passage 
forms an integral part of a great historical digression which gives us a 
survey of the outstanding political and military occurrences that took place 
from the Frisian expedition to the death of Onela. On his return from 
Friesland, Beowulf is offered the Geatish crown by Hygelac’s widow, who 
apparently thinks her son too young to reign successfully in such 
circumstances. Out of loyalty towards the legitimate heir, Beowulf prefers 
to act as guardian for Heardred until the latter comes of age. Later on, 
Ohthere’s sons, who had rebelled against their uncle, take refuge at 
Heardred’s court. The Swedish king then invades Geatland, kills 
Heardred, but suffers Beowulf to ascend the Geatish throne unmolested. 
Finally Eadgils, who had survived the campaign, reopens the war with 
Beowulf’s aid and kills the Swedish king. 

The motive of the proffered crown, artistically of great significance, 
does not present any actual difficulty, so crystal-clear are its implications. 
So much cannot be said, however, of the whole cluster of events round 
Heardred’s death; and here, indeed, we are confronted with a rather 
insidious question, To put it in Chambers’ words, ‘we are told how 
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Beowulf defended the young prince Heardred, Hygelac’s son. Where 
was he, then, when Heardred was defeated and slain? To protect and if 
necessary avenge his lord upon the battlefield was the essential duty of 
the Germanic retainer. Yet Beowulf has no part to play in the episode 
of the death of Heardred. He is simply ignored till it is over.’* Without 
answering the question directly, Chambers uses it as one of a series of 
arguments against the historicity of Beowulf. He thereby seems to imply 
that such a shadowy feature is to be explained as a result of the poet's 
difficulties in fitting his folk-tale hero into historical and chronological 
events. 

Arguing at greater length along similar lines, Professor Lawrence is 
‘more positive. Speaking of Beowulf’s assistance to Eadgils, a kind of 
‘belated vengeance’ on the part of the hero, Lawrence declares that ‘a 
hero of Beowulf’s prowess and spirit might be expected to take an earlier ; 
and more direct revenge for the death of Heardred, since this was one of | 
the most binding duties that lay upon the Germanic warrior.’ Thus, to the ; 
problem of Beowulf’s absence from the battlefield, at the time of Heardred’s 
fall, is to be added that of his lack of a normally expected revenge. Yet, 
like Chambers, Lawrence raises the queston to bring home the improbability 
of a ‘historical’ Beowulf. That Beowulf ‘attempted no immediate revenge 
for Heardred’s death’ is not to be wondered at; when we deal with the ; 
actual events following the death of Heardred, ‘everything that is said 
of Beowulf must be discounted immediately. A folk-tale hero, he never 
really sat on the throne of the Geatas.’* 

Both great critics were thus quick to grasp the real problem of Beowulf’s 
curious non-intervention in his own overlord’s fatal campaign. At the 
same time, by using it as an argument in favour of Beowulf’s lack of 
historicity, both made it quite clear that for them the solution lay in the 
fact that an unhistorical Beowulf had to be fitted into a series of historical 
events which could hardly be tampered with. So that perforce the poet 
was ‘singularly colorless and unconvincing’ when depicting Beowulf’s 
participation in the S.wedish-Geatish feuds, and ‘everywhere vague in his 
references to the actu political events in which Beowulf was concerned 
after the death of Heardred.’* Whenever we have, as is the case here, 
a ‘picture which lacks all historical probability’, it must be due to the 
fictitious character of Beowulf. The inference that the problems bear 
witness to the existence of a few inevitable creaks in the otherwise smooth 
joints between the fabulous plot and its historical setting has much for 
itself — if it were only that it relieves us of the effort to probe the real 
nature of such delicate questions any further. Yet, though we may fully 
endorse the conclusions of the critics we have just quoted concerning 


1 R. W. Chambers, Beowulf, An Introduction to the Study of the Poem, 2nd. ed., 
Cambridge 1932, p. 12. 


2 W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf and Epic Tradition, Cambridge Mass. 1930, p. 102. 
8 I[bid., p. 101, 


4 Ibid., pp. 103, 249, 
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Beowulf’s fictitious character, we cannot be entirely satisfied with such 
an elegant way to dismiss the problem. 

For one thing, if he had really wanted (or found it necessary) to fit 
in Beowulf in such a way that he should have appeared historically and 
chronologically flawless within the record of Geatish events, we do not 
see very well why the poet should have proved unable to give the hero a 
suitable part in Heardred’s campaign. And this without any more tampering 
with widely-known facts than was the case with Beowulf’s participation 
in the Frisian raid. ‘Gleich der Landschaft konnte er auch die Zeit nach 
Lust und Bediirfnis abwandeln.’* Why not then, — to indulge in but 
one guess out of many possibilities — compress the time between Heardred’s 
fall and Eadgils’ reopening of the war, at the same time crediting Beowulf 
with a decisive part in the ultimate defeat and death of Onela, thus effec- 
tively to fulfil the expected revenge? And even before, why not show 
Beowulf, at the head of a second Geatish army, driving a hitherto victorious 
Onela out of Geatland in spite of Heardred’s disaster, then to leave 
Beowulf (and Eadgils) just the time necessary to a reorganization of 
Geatish forces before invading Sweden in their turn?® This would have 
required but a few slight adjustments, and in no way affected the sequence 
of events as set forth in Beowulf; neither could this have been detrimental 
to Beowulf’s glory and renown and, on the face of it, the double problem 
with which we are now grappling would have been thus easily averted. 

It is indeed the comparative facility with which such maladjustments 
(if such they be) would have been avoided that leads us to suspect that 
we have to deal here with something more than mere practical difficulties 
in fitting Beowulf into history, difficulties due to his fictitious character 
as a folk-tale hero, and to the fact that the poet found precious few 
written documents on his role in the Swedish-Geatish feuds.” In fact, 
knowing how careful an artist the Beowulf poet was, is it too preposterous 
to assume that he felt he had to subordinate Beowulf's perfect integration 
into historical events to some artistically more important design, with which 
it might have been incompatible? If so, it was for him a matter of 
choice and balance, and we feel certain that such choice was the result 
of a deliberate move.* Now we suggest that the dominant design to which 
Beowulf’s integration into history had to be subordinated must be connected 
in some way with the delicate border-line between the preternatural feats 


5 H. Schneider, Germanische Heldensage, Il. Band, 2. Abteilung, III. Buch: Englische 
Heldensage, Berlin 1934, p. 39. 

® Such a short account might have found a suitable conclusion with Eadgils’ accession 
to the Swedish throne, and the situation would have been thus exactly the same as it is 
at the end of the present digression. 

7 ‘Wir haben nach allem nicht den Eindruck, dass der Dichter in der Uberlieferung der 
Gautengeschichte, wie immer sie ihm zugekommen sein mag, von Beowulf viel erzahlt 
fand.’ Schneider, op. cit., p. 39. 

8 It is, of course, possible that the decision may also have originated in the twilight 
realm of artistic consciousness, where points of greater purport are often instinctively 
sifted out of a mass of possible material. 
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of the hero and the historical setting in which they are enacted; between 
what transcends the purely human plane in Beowulf and what belongs to 
it in his character. 

Concerning Beowulf’s connection with historical facts, it has been pointed 
out that ‘even when Beowulf is depicted in quite historic circumstances, 
there is still something unsubstantial about his actions.’® And no wonder 
indeed, in view of such a feature, if another critic could write of Beowulf 
that ‘after the epic account is closed, he remains, despite all his royal 
dignities, a strayed traveller from fairyland.’*? On the other hand, if we 
leave aside the monsters, necessarily preternatural as such, and some 
legendary heroes who were not contemporary with Beowulf, all the other 
characters with whom the hero comes into contact are strictly on the human 
plane: there is not the slightest tinge of the fabulous in them, nor in their 
doings. Why should that general contrast not be susceptible of an artistic 
purpose on the poet’s part, rather than the casual result of too scarce and 
flimsy evidence concerning Beowulf in the poet’s written ‘sources’? If 
artistically intended, the contrast probably involves a deeper significance 
which can best be interpreted in terms of a large symbolism, such as was 
propounded by Professor Tolkien in his brilliant analysis of the great epic. 
And no doubt that some of the points of contact between the preternatural 
and the human planes will precisely give us a good test and help us to 
bring the whole matter into focus. 

Both planes, as we know, do co-exist in the hero himself, whose 


adversaries are always supernatural — never human — beings, yet whose 
every action of lesser import — particularly his intercourse with king and 
courtier and his attitude towards political and social problems — belong 


to a strictly human level.1* Now it is highly interesting to observe that 
the sinuous border between the two planes has once been manifestly trans- 
gressed, and this with Beowulf’s killing of Daeghrefn in the Frisian 
expedition. Here we have indeed the only direct and precise reference in 
the whole poem to a fight of the hero against a human adversary. The 
context alludes to Beowulf having always fought for Hygelac in the 
forefront,” and as the mention is of a very general character, we may 
naturally assume with some certainty that it points to ordinary warfare 
and not to supernatural feats. Yet the only actual instance of the kind 
which is given in Beowulf is precisely the slaying of Daeghrefn. And this 
evidently requires some explanation. : 

Let us first notice that this feat is obliquely unfolded, in a quite 
characteristic Beowulfian manner: it is brought about with reference to 
the origin of the sword with which the hero is about to fight against the 
Dragon, and not in relation with the main account of the Frisian expedition 


® Chambers, op. cif., p. 12. 
10 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 106. 
11 Beowulf's minor fights against giants and nicors, which also bear a fabulous stamp, 


are in fact forerunners of the great fights and belong to a similar plane. 
12 Beowulf, 2497-2498, 
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and Hygelac’s death, as would have been normally the case if the poet had 
wanted to give it due emphasis. It is indeed significant that the only 
Beowulfian exploit which has been singled out by the poet in the main 
account of the historical raid is a fabulous achievement that is entirely in the 
line of former Beowulfian feats, viz., his swimming exploit (which enabled 
him to escape with thirty enemy suits of armour as war trophies), and 
not his fight with the Frankish champion. Thus, in the principal narrative 
of the Frisian raid, the only ordinary (and historical) campaign in which 
Beowulf explicitly takes part, the hero still transcends a strictly human 
plane, in accordance with the whole trend of his main adventures. Whereas 
his slaying of Daeghrefn, a quite exceptional reference to a particular and 
definite Beowulfian victory in a man-to-man fight, occurs outside its normal 
context, as a kind of parenthesis, and consequently without any direct 
justification such as a vengeance for the death of Hygelac, his lord, and the 
latter's ‘bana’. Such a vengeance, as a matter of fact, still remains an 
assumption, as the text does not allow us to deduce with certainty that 
Daeghrefn was Hygelac’s slayer on the Frisian battle-field. Be that as 
it may, how is this exceptional reference to be interpreted ? 

If we admit, with Professor Kemp Malone, that the Beowulf poet chose 
to represent his hero as a monster-queller instead of a warlike champion 
mainly ‘because the struggle between hero and monster symbolizes the 
struggle between good and evil in our earthly life’, we can hardly escape 
the inference that ‘the poet’s neglect of Beowulf’s deeds of valgr in ordinary 
warfare must have been deliberate.’7* Indeed, such a systematic neglect 
is certainly the result of a preconceived plan, and we cannot but assume 
that the poet clearly perceived the main consequences, as well as the 
undeniable difficulties, arising from such a bold and unusual choice.* Now 
one of the chief difficulties with which he was confronted must have been 
how to conciliate the symbolical ‘value that he wanted to confer on his 
general theme with the exigencies of narrative art, with the necessities 
of a good story set within the realistic framework of historical events. 
Had he allowed the fabulous, or mythical, element drastically to encroach 
upon the purely human plane, the poem would have been little more than 
a fairy-tale; had he remained too abstract when depicting the hero’s mission, 
the high symbolism of the fights, which is never obstrusive, would have 
run the risk of being reduced to mere and obvious allegory. In what 
measure he proved successful and avoided such a deadlock was first shown 
by Professor Tolkien. 


13 Kemp Malone, ‘Beowulf’, English Studies, XXIX (1948), p. 165. 

14 To Professor Hulbert, ‘the impressiveness of Beowulf and the Homeric poems’ is, in 
some measure, due to the use of the supernatural element; and though we entirely agree 
with him when he concludes that ‘perhaps for epic effect a mixture of legendary and 
mythological or fairy-tale element is necessary’, it seems to us that the way in which 
this mixture has been achieved in Beowulf is even more deliberate, more effective and 
exceptional than is commonly admitted. Cf, J. R. Hulbert, ‘Beowulf and the Classical 
Epic’, Modern Philology, XLIV (1946), p. 72. 
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To put it broadly, the poet generally chose to preserve a fabulous element 
in every great adventure of the hero, while providing for these main actions 
themselves an eminently realistic background with a network of historical 
connections, As a rule, then, any kind of fabulous feature is conspicuously 
missing in whatever human being the hero comes into contact with in the 
course of his career,1® as well as in the hero himself, so far as he is not 
engaged in a fight. Devoted to great fighting missions of a supernatural 
character, in which he transcends ordinary human proportions, simply 
human in other circumstances, the hero thus moves on two planes which had 
in some way to remain distinct, while constantly in close contact with each 
other. And that is why the poet did not want to make much of Beowulf 
as a fighter in ordinary warfare: artistically this might have proved a flaw. 
The contrast between the political or dynastic struggles in which practically 
all other eminent people contemporary with Beowulf are more or less 
involved, and the higher plane characteristic of the hero’s great fights, 
alone could successfully convey their ultimate significance. No wonder 
if the poet was therefore content with mere hints at Beowulf’s success 
on the level of ordinary warfare: instances of the kind were decidedly to 
remain in the margin. Yet if he could not actually make much of Beowulf 
both as a monster-queller and as a champion in man-to-man fights, the 
distinction was not to be too rigid either; and to keep the balance between 
symbolism and realism, the poet probably felt it advisable to introduce in 
just one case a definite instance of Beowulf’s active participation in a 
tribal conflict,#*-while still avoiding too perfect, or systematic, an integration 
of his hero into the historical background that he had chosen. 

Now he certainly had more than one conflict at his disposal to suit such 
a purpose. Not to speak again of the possibilities offered by the Geatish 
campaign against Onela, the poet might have shown Beowulf as a heroic 
warrior coming to the rescue of Hrethric against Hrothulf, and thus 
performing deeds of valour in a war greatly successful for the Geats.17 This 
would have proved a logical sequence to, as well as provided a welcome 
link with, the scene of Beowulf’s ‘adoption’ at the Danish court, after his 
victory over Grendel. If, however, the poet chose the Frisian expedition, 
we submit that it was not without good reasons. Broadly speaking, the 
tragic raid presented itself, at that.special juncture, as a highly suitable 
centre of interest, fraught with dramatically quite effective connotations; 
and this without some of the drawbacks inherent in an elaboration of the 


15 For an exception, see the following note. 

16 It is interesting to notice that we have also a corresponding exception in an opposite 
way, ie, a character, contemporary with Beowulf, who manages to face and fight the 
Dragon. Yet the deliberate exception is also skilfully qualified by the fact that Wiglaf 
belonged to the same stock as Beowulf, and was indeed its last survivor. 

17 "In vv. 1836 ff. we see him [Hredric] about to enter upon his preparations for the 
coming struggle with Hrodulf; it is clear that he will have Geatish support in that struggle, 
and from the tone of the passage we may conclude that his chances of success are 
good’ (Kemp Malone, ‘Hrethric’, PMLA, XLII (1927), p. 294; cf. too, ibid, p. 283). 
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Heardred business with Beowulf's active participation. To limit ourselves 


to one aspect only of the question — though perhaps the most important — 


let us examine the raid in connection with Beowulf’s reign. 

Hygelac’s death in Friesland and Beowulf’s successful and heroic escape 
directly, and naturally, lead to Hygd’s offer of the Geatish crown to the 
hero. This effective scene represents, on the one hand, a definite step 
towards Beowulf’s ultimate accession to the throne by implying that he 
is the only man strong enough to assume such a responsibility (an 
implication confirmed later on by Heardred’s defeat and death). On the 
other hand, it serves to emphasize by contrast Beowulf's loyalty, and above 
all his aloofness from ordinary ambition, from a greed for power such as 
Hrothulf's or Onela’s. The scene is thus of great significance, and could 
hardly be so plausible and effective without Beowulf’s successful part in 
the disastrous battle. His participation evidently implied a fight against 
human adversaries; yet, as we have seen, the poet was content with merely 
implying that he killed thirty enemies, while expatiating on his famous 
swimming exploit, and leaving to the short digression on Daeghrefn the 
care of giving an exceptional glimpse of Beowulf in a man-to-man fight, 
in the course of that fateful battle. The fact that even while he wrought 
that link between Beowulf and history, and allowed his hero for once a 


short plunge into the tumultuous torrent of tribal conflict, the poet was 


careful not to forget altogether just the slightest drop of the fabulous, is 
shown by the specific way in which Beowulf dispatches the Frankish 
champion: 

ne wes ecg bona, 


ac him hildegrap heortan wylmas, 
banhis gebrec. (2506-2508) 


This reference to the Beowulfian grip is a subtle reminder of the 
Grendel fight. 

But this is not all. Hygelac’s fall in Friesland and Heardred’s fall 
in the Swedish campaign are the two disastrous events which materially 
paved the way for Beowulf’s accession to the Geatish throne. Structurally, 
their counterpart is the great national catastrophe |((foreboded in the 
messenger’s speech) that awaits the Geats after Beowulf'’s death, at the 
hand of both Frisians and Swedes. Thus Beowulf’s reign lies suspended 
as it were between two disastrous conflicts. His is not only a glorious, 
but a peaceful reign, a kind of serene oasis contrasted to the peaks of 
rivalry and strife that immediately preceded it, and were to mark its end. 
These fifty years of peace — and the conventional number itself is not 
devoid of significance — skilfully contribute to emphasize and illustrate 
the poet’s ideal of kingship. At the same time they raise Beowulf's rule 
upon a higher plane that helps to convey the symbolical significance of 
the Dragon fight. If this be conceded, we cannot but approve of the 
poet’s care to avoid involving Beowulf, especially as a sovereign, in such 
intertribal wars and, consequently, to give just the bare minimum when 
referring to his relationship with political rivalry and ordinary warfare: 
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hence the mere remark that ‘no king of the neighbouring peoples’ ever dared 
attack him,!® hence too the brief and uncircumstantial reference to his 
helping Eadgils, and the absence of any precise statement as to his taking 
a direct vengeance on the Swedish enemy for Heardred’s death. 

In sum, it was most probably with a set purpose that the poet thus 
subordinated Beowulf’s systematic and explicit integration into history to 
the needs of a higher artistic design, viz., the symbolical value which he 
wanted to confer on Beowulf’s great fighting mission. As one of the 
means, however, to preserve an effective balance between realism and 
symbolism, he once exceptionally gave his hero a definite part in a historical 
war (not without some hint of a fabulous element). We may cavil at his 
choice of the Frisian expedition and Daeghrefn — though he did a good 
job with it; but once he had decided in favour of that ‘historical’ event to 
suit his purpose, we must recognize that it might have proved a mistake 
to have Beowulf directly and personally involved again in a tribal conflict, 
above all as a king. If so, was not the poet justified in leaving his hero’s 
part in the Heardred conflict out of foeus, if not entirely in the dark — 
even at the unexpected risk of having rationistically-minded critics ask 
insidious questions about the minutiae of Beowulf's historical connections ? 


Lausanne. Aprien Bon JOUR.. 


Marriage and the Domestic Drama 
in Heywood and Ford 


I 


The new murder play, so formlessly topical, and the old prodigal son 
play, with its didactic symmetries, both Help to compose the Elizabethan 
domestic drama. If the citizen rank of the eharacters and ‘the sensibility 
of ordinary people in ordinary life’! are looked upon as characteristic of 
this kind of dfama, it is difficult to deny the claims of The Glasse of 
Governement and Arden of Feversham to be included in the discussion 
every time a consideration of the domestic theme is attempted. And if the 
‘common man as hero’ is the criterion, as it is for Mr Adams,? we will 
be constrained, like him, to include not only ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore 
but also perhaps The -Roman Actor and even Romeo and Juliet, and 


18 Beowulf, 2733-2736. 
1 Mr Eliot's phrase, Selected Essays (London, 1934), p. 175. 


bay ie eas English Domestic or Homiletic Tragedy 1575—1642 (New York, 
’ p. ° 
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countless others, in the genre. What is of interest here is not so much 
to define more precisely a kind whose shifting edges leave the historian 
uneasy as to find some central characteristic which, even if it severely 
limits the number of plays to be considered, will permit the revaluation 
of some fine plays that have, from time to time, been accepted into the 
category. If we add to the three criteria already mentioned a fourth — 
that the play concern itself with the relationship between husband and 
wife — we arrive at a convenient limitation. This is not to propose the 
use of another label — the ‘marriage play’ or some such term — with 
the threat of another formula lurking beneath it. The term, used as a label, 
would obviously take us far outside the domestic genre — to Othello and 
beyond — and its edges would be as indefinite as any. But it suggests 
that the strength of the three plays, written at different times between 
1603 and the 1630's and to be considered here in each others’ light, lies 
in the way that they dramatize husband and wife. This eliminates most 
of the murder plays, too, where the interest is in the murder and not in 
the marriage; it gives us some chance of escaping from the pressure of 
various kinds of homiletic tradition — best exemplified in the prodigal son 
plays — and allows us to read the plays as something less unscrupulously 
formalized than mere versions of homily. For, while it is a code of 
marriage that lies at their basis, the tragedies (for such they mainly are) 
could not have occurred without that order being disturbed by the aberration 
of one or other partner. A play as impressive as A Woman Killed with 
Kindness is not simply, as Mr Adams would have it, a piéce a thése. 

It is true that a playwright would be sustained in his use of the theme by 
common agreements about marriage amongst his audience. Chilton Powell 
and L. B. Wright have shown the variety and wide distribution of popular 
books on marriage: the citizen doctrine of marriage is already settled before 
the earliest of the plays appears, nor does it alter much in the years 
that follow.* There is little trace in these decent and godly treatises of 
those preoccupations of the courtly literature for which the Elizabethan 
period is justly renowned: the conventions of passionate love preserved 
in the sonnet, the impossible shees, the ‘Platonic’ masquerades, the Phillidas 
and Coridons — all these are inconceivably remote from the interests of 
the authors of The Glasse of Godly Loue, A Discourse of Marriage and 
Wiving and A Happy Husband: or Directions for a Maid to Chuse her 
Mate. Not quite so remote, perhaps, are the ecclesiological discriminations 
of sectary and catholic about the doctrine of matrimony.* There are many 


3 L. B. Wright, Middle Class Culture in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, 1935), 
p. 226. Wright is speaking of a period of citizen treatise writing extending from 1558 
to 1640. 

4 The current argument between Puritans and sectarians on the one hand and Catholics 
on the other as to whether marriage is a necessary evil (the Catholic view) or an 
‘honourable and natural association between men and women of which children were the 
proper result but not the prime cause’ (the Puritan view) is discussed by Chilton Powell, 
English Domestic Relations 1487—1653, (New York, 1917) p. 120. And cf. William 
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points where a particular play may read like a version of the conduct books, 
as when Mistress Arthur in How a Man may Choose a Good Wife! from 
a Bad refuses to divorce her termagant husband and he, repentant, draws 
the moral at the conclusion: 


he that will choose 
A good wife from a bad, come learn of me, 
That have tried both in wealth and misery...5 


The ethical basis of the play is the doctrine, reiterated everywhere in the 
treatises, that the wife should win her mate with mildness: 


for each crosse 
Answer'’d with anger, is to both a losse® 


— a theme of the two Patient Grissell plays, just as the husband's duty 
of ungrudging tolerance is emphasized throughout Henry Porter's entertain- 
ment The Two Angry Women of Abingdon. A distich in Field’s Amends 
for Ladies: 


Who falls, because her husband so hath done, 
Cures not his wound, but in herself makes one,? 


is, applied to either partner, the unshakeable doctrine of marriage play 
and domestic conduct book alike.® But even such plays as these are not 
simply homiletic, since the playwright’s purpose is not the same as the 
treatise-maker’s. Niccholes and Hannay and the others who write on 
marriage wish to advise their readers on choice and instruct them in 
conduct; they have, as Haller writes of the Puritan John Dod, ‘the practical 
utilitarian [purpose] of directing behaviour to moral ends... in plain 
straightforward prose [or pedestrian verse], neither eloquent nor inspiring 
but apt and well salted’. The playwright, although he accepts the morality 
from which the treatises proceed, is concerned with more complex problems. 
No matter how closely we juxtapose the plays with their analogous 


Haller, The Rise of Puritanism (New York, 1938), pp. 120 f., and Wright, op. cit. p. 203, 
226. But neither domestic play nor middle-class domestic conduct book are much 
concerned with the ontology of marriage; they are practical affairs which very often 
confine themselves to formulating sensible post factum rules for- domestic living in a 
bourgeois milieu. Nor do the plays argue the current controversy about the relative 
importance of the civil contract and the ecclesiastical solemnization (on which consult 
Powell, op. cit., p. 37), or delve into the question that agitated Calvin (Institutes, tr. Norton, 
London n.d. [71599] IV. 19, 34) whether marriage was or was not a sacrament. 

& Text in Hazlitt’s Dodsley (London, 1874), IX, 96. 

6 ‘A Wiues behaviour’, The Poetical Works of Patrick Hannay, Hunterian Club Edition 
(London, 1875), p. 172. 

7 Nero and other Plays, Mermaid Edition (London, 1888), p. 441. 

8 Cf. for example Niccholes’s Discourse, Harleian Miscellany (London, 1809), III, 280f. 
It was not of course necessary for play to borrow from treatise or treatise from play: 
the ideas in both are ‘the reflection of current thought rather than an influence from 
one field to another’ (Powell, op. cit, p. 205). 
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treatises, we are obliged to remember, even in considering the meagre 
excellences of Porter or Field, that the dramatists had to handle character 
and incident before an audience, and have, therefore, the right to be 
judged as dramatists and not as homilists. This absolves us from 
indicating all the points where play matches treatise. We need remember 
only that the plays belong to the same world as the middle-class treatise — 
a world that is not very interested in nice discriminations about the theology 
of marriage, that tends to reject ‘Platonic’ and passionate love as impartially 
as an ascetic or suspicious attitude to marriage; a world, indeed, that is no 
satellite of the aristocratic culture that produced Donne’s love poems, the 
antilogies of the curious Burton, or the insinuating realism of Bacon’s essay 
on marriage. As Burton remarked, ‘What cares vulgus hominum what 
they say ?’® 


II 


That the play should be looked at without the intrusion of too many 
preconceptions about ruling formulae is particularly important in the case 
of what has always been justly considered the finest example of the genre, 
Thomas Heywood’s A Woman Killed with Kindness. It is apposite that 
in this play the theme of marriage is handled in a way that contributes 
immensely to the dramatic force of the work, yet without any departure 
from an accepted code. It is the agreement about this code, which Hey- 
wood could assume in his audience — an agreement reinforced by the 
powerful appeal of the theme quite apart from any conscious formulation 
of it — that contributed to its effect and can still contribute to-day.’ 
Those who have written on this play have not done it justice. It is worth 
while to reconsider the whole work with special attention to the objections 
that it has had to meet. 

The relation between the main plot, the story of the Frankfords and 
Wendoll, and the subsidiary action has always caused difficulty. We 


® The Anatomy of Melancholy (London, 1881), p. 624 (Part 3, Sec. 2, Mem. 5, Subs. 5). 
10 Powell (op. cit., p. 124) says that marriage as an institution was not so highly 
valued then as nowadays. Certainly, neither the Anglican-Catholic view of marriage 
as a necessary evil nor Calvin's equation, proceeding from a quite opposite principle, that 
‘it is a good and holy ordinance of God, so tillage, carpentrie, shooemakers craft, barbers 
craft, are lawfull ordinances of God’ would be very sympathetically received nowadays. 
But whatever the theory may have been, it is surely safe to assert that the depiction 
of suffering husband or wife betrayed would have an appeal to an audience of husbands 
and wives and their children quite unaffected by the relatively low value which churchmen 
continued to set on the institution of matrimony right up to the time when post- 
Calvinistic Puritanism began to glorify it. 

11 See the various observations of Courthope (History of English Poetry, Oxford, 1910, 
IV. 215), A. M. Clark (Thomas Heywood, Oxford, 1931, p. 230), MclIlwraith (Five 
Elizabethan Tragedies, London, 1938, pp. xvii-xviii) and others cited by Miss Townsend 
in ‘The Artistry of Thomas Heywood’s Double Plots’, P.Q. xxv (1946), pp. 97f. Since 
Clark says of the sub-plot that “We endure it, but it escapes the memory’, I give a 
summary. It is the story of Sir Charles Mountford who quarrels with Sir Francis 
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may agree that an underplot should not merely distract our attention with 
a set of irrelevant events thrown in for good measure, which even constrict 
the dramatist’s freedom in his handling of the main action. Dr Clark 
makes a double objection that this underplot is distracting in just that way 
and that the appearance of a Lucrece in the fields of Yorkshire is an 
incongruity sharply pointed by the domestic realism of her setting. Miss 
Townsend has discerned, in answer to this objection, the thematic unity 
which binds the two plots together in the form of a contrast between 
Mistress Frankford’s easy yielding of her honour and Susan’s Roman 
staunchness.1?, Even more striking than this play upon Honour is the way 
the underplot takes up the paradox of the drama’s title. Sir Charles 
must discharge the burden of moral debt which his enemy’s kindness 
has laid upon him*; similarly, Mistress Frankford must find a way to 
repay with interest the kindness of Frankford after his discovery of her 
adultery. Cheated of her rightful punishment, in which she expects to 
suffer the part of a Tamyra or a Penthea (IV. v. 90-91), she must herself 
inflict upon herself the appropriate penalty in order to discharge the 
mounting debt to husband-and conscience. Frankford’s improper kindness 
has surcharged her and in the end kills her — it is the paradox at the 
heart of the play, suitably pointed by the concluding lines of the fifth Act. 
Both. plots thus explore this strange paradox and run a concurrent course: 
Sir Charles suffers under the monstrous burden of being forgiven by a 
bitter enemy and is driven to an immorality (the prostitution of his sister) 
in order to free himself of it; Mistress Frankford, pardoned by a deeply 
injured husband, has to rid herself of the debt by an act of contrition that 
proceeds far beyond Christian penitence. She starves herself to death. 
In the conclusion, Acton’s magnanimity to Susan is balanced by Frankford’s 
passionate compassion as his wife dies. Both men have been consistently 
kind and these final mercies are a consummation of their virtuous 
Magnificence. Heywood was not writing a problem play, and it is 
true that the stark unusualness of Mistress Frankford’s action and fate 


Acton, another member of the Yorkshire squirearchy, during a hawking match. 
Mountford and his men fight with Acton and his men, and Mountford kills two of 
Acton's retainers. He is put on trial and acquitted, but the legal expenses ruin him. 
All he has left is a small house and garden to which he retires with his sister Susan. He 
falls into a moneylender’s power and is finally deprived of his remaining estate and 
thrown into the counter. Acton, who up to now has been implacable, falls in love 
with Susan, and for her sake secretly pays her brother’s debts and releases him. 
Mountford is shamed by this kindness, and, unable to repay Acton in any other way, 
offers ‘to prostitute his sister Susan to him. As in The Rape of Lucrece and Webster's 
Appius and Virginia (which may be partly Heywood’s work) we have a scene in which 
Susan prefers death to dishonour. But Acton greatly refuses his opportunity and 
takes the hand of the penniless girl in marriage, himself providing the dowry, 
Mountford gives up the unequal battle with his enemy’s kindness and the two men 
are reconciled. 


12 Loc. cit. p. 101. Miss Townsend adds the balance of Wendoll’s dishonour with 
Acton’s honour. 


18 V. i, 63. The text used is that of Mcllwraith in Five Elizabethan Tragedies. 
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is softened by the conventional lines of the sin-repentance-forgiveness 
scheme which is all that Adams sees in the play. But Heywood was 
concerned, as his title suggests, to exploit a paradox which perhaps ran 
deeper than he knew. It is at least difficult, in the age of Ibsen, to refrain 
from asking why the increasing disproportion between the kindness of 
Acton and the indebtedness of Sir Charles should cease to worry the latter 
at the point it does, or to forget that the depiction of a justifiable self- 
slaughter in Samson Agonistes led even Milton into some obliquity and 
wresting of doctrine.* Heywood, of all writers, had least wish to 
divellicate such problems. The fact, however, that his play evades the 
question goes closer to an explanation of why it is not a very great work 
than any attempts by later critics, applying criteria never very clearly 
articulated, to charge its author with dramaturgical incompetence. 

If the thematic unities of Honour and Kindness hold good, the point 
satisfies, at least, the requirement that an underplot should help to give 
structure, solidity and verisimilitude to the architecture of the play world 
and underpin our understanding of the principal action. We can, in that 
case, derive some added pleasure from the shapeliness of the corres- 
pondences; we can recognize that Mistress Frankford’s attempt to discharge 
her debt is not so incredible when we view the motive operating with strange 
results in a man of honour like Sir Charles. But an underplot may also be 
asked to give us a different kind of pace and rhythm from that of the main 
plot. In A Woman Killed with Kindness we cannot, by any abrupt 
removals from banqueting hall to porter’s lodge, enjoy the relief that 
clownish gambols supposedly afford to the tensions engendered by princely 
circumstance. Though the source be ultimately in the novelle, the story 
of Susan has, in every sense, been domesticated. Heywood does seem, 
however, to have tried to make the Susan story go faster than the Frankford 
story: the great trajectory of Sir Charles’s descent from prosperous country 
gentleman, whose fall stands not in the prospect of belief, to hind and 
prisoner, and his recovery from these declined conditions, contrasts, in the 
rapidity with which we absorb it all, to the slow working of the other 
tale — the arrival of Wendoll the seducer, his honourable resistances, 
Nick’s suspicion of him, Nick's discovery, followed by the slow-dropping 
agonies of the central scenes. This may be an impression difficult to 
substantiate, but it bears closely upon another, and final, question about 
the relationship between the two plots; why it is in the nature of the subplot, 
admitting its thematic correspondence with the main plot, that it should 
end happily, and in the nature of the main plot that it-should end solemnly. 
The difference can be explained thus: what happens to Sir Charles is 
something external to his deeper self, the kind of misfortune that can be 
spoken of plainly in terms of debts, land and gentle status. Although he 
twice hovers on the verge of dissolution, when conscience-stricken after 


14H, J. C. Grierson, Milton and Wordsworth (London, 1937), pp. 146-7, 
15 As Clark indicates, op. cit., p. 230. 
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the falconry affray and when he meditates the surrender of his sister's 
honour, his agony never marches with Frankford's — Heywood does not 
trench him to the heart. He can mount aloft and resume gentility by a 
mere twist of Fortune’s wheel. But Frankford has been flung from the 
wheel. His is a burrowing grief, inward and slower, like Geraldine’s in 
The English Traveller; he is betrayed in a point of deepest consequence, 
his marriage, and when he recovers he is a changed man, existent in a 
world he had not formerly known, the world of repentance, exalted pardon 
and imminent death. Thus, though thematically the two plots encourage 
understanding of one another, the contrast between the way Mountford’s 
character is sketched and Frankford’s graved, is one feature which helps 
to keep the subsidiary plot, as it should be, decorously subordinate to the 
main plot, which has digged deeper in love’s mine. The cohesion between 
the two plots is one of moral themes which increases our understanding 
of the play’s rationale; the difference between the two characters is the point 
where the dramatist’s (as distinct from the moralist’s) task begins. And 
in the Frankford story we are inducted into a world where the profound 
theme of marriage, unknown to the underplot, is stated not in terms of 
moral formulae but by the more potent agencies of dramatic character and 
poetic speech. We look in it not for understanding but for katharsis. 
When we enter upon the main plot we have to dispose of one more 
objection. Heywood was not the first writer of domestic dramas to handle 
the theme of a virtuous woman fallen. The author of A Warning for Fair 
Women (1599) had simply fobbed his audience off with a dumb show,** 
and Heywood himself made no attempt to represent the seduction of 
Wincott’s wife by Delavil in The English Traveller. In A Woman Killed 
with Kindness he was ill-advised, or courageous, enough to put the incident 
on the stage. The sudden breakdown of Mistress Frankford’s resistance 
to Wendoll in II. iii (152-4) is condemned as, by modern standards, 
psychologically implausible — the result, according to Clark, of the 
constriction of the main plot by the underplot — or hardily justified as a 
fragment of obsolete psychology having to do with old beliefs about 
man’s dominance by a single passion and the debility of virtuous women 
placed in Eve's situation.” It may be that we must gulp down these dry 
morsels; but it is fair to Heywood to remember the necessary time-scheme 
and architectonic of the whole play. The three great incidents of the 
Frankford story, the seduction, the discovery, and the death, to all of 
which the wedding-scene is an important prologue, are three blocks of 
time dramaturgically handled. To the first naturally belong the struggle 
of conscience, the seduction, the yielding. Seduction and surrender are 
the données of the succeeding incidents on which Heywood’s special interest 


16 A Warning for Faire Women, II, ed. Simpson, The School of Shakespeare (London, 
1879), ii. 269. 

17 See Hardin Craig’s remarks on the play in The Enchanted Glass (New York, 1936), 
pp. 128-136, and cf. Wright on ‘The Controversy over Women’, op. cit., chap. xiii. 
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‘ and the originality of the play are centred. Heywood could not delay with 

_ this early effect without disrupting the structure, which is in itself quite 
satisfying, and, because the audience are not baulked, much more satisfying 
than the reticence of The English Traveller. Further, since the play so 
utterly disregards the unity of time in the interest of extracting full pathos 
from the marriage theme, it was all the more desirable that Heywood should 
achieve a shape for it by a forthright representation of the main incidents 
of the marriage’s chequered course, each being allotted only that share of 
stage time proportionate to its importance in the total scheme. 

That scheme, and its moving effect, depend very largely upon the 
marriage theme, for the tragic powers of A Woman Killed-with Kindness 
derive from the broken marriage. It is a domestic play in this narrower 
sense, as well as in its setting and literary affinities. The first scene 
opens with the wedding festivities, with Mistress Frankford already cast 
for the part of the dutiful wife favoured by the makers of conduct books: 


A perfect wife already, meek and patient; 

How strangely the word ‘husband’ fits your mouth, 

Not married three hours since! Sister, ‘tis good; 

You, that begin betimes thus, must needs prove 

Pliant and duteous in your husband's love. (I. i. 37-41) 


Sir Charles’s next speech celebrates in what is perhaps the finest of all 
passages of homespun domestic verse the happiness of the marriage and 
the rightness of Frankford’s choice (I. i. 55-72). It is of these scenes, 
of the country measures — 


Hark, they are all on the hoigh; 
They toil like mill-horses, and turn as round, — 
Marry, not on the toe. Ay, and they caper, 
Not without cutting; you shall see, to morrow, 
The hall-floor peck’d and .dinted like a mill-stone, 
Made with their high shoes... (I. i. 85-91) 


and of the footing in parlour and yard that we are reminded during the 
discovery scenes of the fourth Act. For a key to these scenes is recollection, 
the desire to undo what has been done and to return to the former happy 
state (IV. v. 51£). The strongest emphasis is placed upon the way this 
early happiness has been destroyed by the breaking of the marriage bond: 


This is the key that opes my outward gate; 

This is the hall-door; this my withdrawing chamber; 

But this, that door that’s bawd unto my shame, 

Fountain and spring of all my bleeding thoughts, 

Where the most hallowed order and true knot 

Of nuptial sanctity hath been profan’d; 

It leads to my polluted bed-chamber, 

Once my terrestrial heaven, now my earth’s hell, 

The place where sins in all their ripeness dwell (IV. v. 8-16) 


And, later, it is his desire not to suffer the unbearable tension between 
what is and what was that urges Frankford to rid the house of everything 
that may remind him of his wife (V. ii. 1-11) and that leads to the famous 
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scenes with the abandoned lute (V. ii and iii), scenes of an artistry not 
less great, though more extended, than that moment in Othello where the 
Moor remembers that he can no longer speak of ‘my wife’. In all these 
scenes Heywood’s mastery is complete, displaying a perfect control of stage 
effect and timing and a complete reconciliation between character and 
theme — that is, we are enabled to feel with Frankford’s sufferings and 
yet contemplate the firm development of the moral tale of the broken 
marriage. It is a point whera the social seriousness with which the marriage 
contract is viewed expertly supports the agon in the individual before us. 
To realize the extent of Heywood’s achievement here we need only compare 
it with the management of the discovery scene in The English Traveller 
(IV. iii): in Young Geraldine’s long speech we find the same trajectory 
from happiness to misfortune described — the lover's fond recollection of 
his contract, the discovery, the suppressed movement of revenge, and 
the sudden stripping of the man of all his comforts. Yet the scene is less 
commendable because the audience are as unprepared for the surprise as 
Geraldine himself. It is an effective stage situation, a thrilling jolt, but we 
are not able, as we are in the earlier play, to bring our previous knowledge 
of the broken contract, and the moral and social gravity which that theme 
has engendered in us, to bear at just that point where it is stated in terms 
of a particular individual's endurance of it in his own life — where, in 
fact, the moral theme becomes incarnate in the suffering husband. (The 
surrender of Mistress Frankford herself in II. iii, which is the ground of 
these scenes, is, rightly, not felt as they are: there we are merely presented 
with the act itself, the datum only of the theorem of tragic consequences 
which are the substance of drama as distinct from morality. Consequently, 
our reaction there is one of regret, tinged with moral reproof, and an 
acceptance that this is a part of the unfolding of the story.) 

The discovery scenes in Massinger’s The Fatal Dowry (which may 
have been written with Field’s help) are also a means of measuring 
Heywood’s distinctive quality. Massinger, too, is able to sound the note 
of irrefragable loss in Beaumelle’s speech: 


While I was good I was a part of you, 

And of two, by the virtuous harmony 

Of our fair minds, made one; but, since I wander'd 
In the forbidden labyrinth of lust, 

What was inseparable is by me divided. 

With justice, therefore, you may cut me off ...18 


But this speech bears almost the relationship of an afterthought to the 
discoveries of the previous scene. The story is not unlike, Romont playing 
the part of Nick in A Woman Killed with Kindness, and Novall Wendoll's 
role. But Massinger is interested not in any such humanized category as the 
suffering husband, but in the betrayed Friend and the knightly Revenger: 
these are local and temporary masks, personae derived from aristocratic 


18 The Plays of Philip Massinger, ed. Gifford (London, 1853), p. 334, col. 2. 
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cults. The Fatal Dowry might well, when we remember what Rowe did 
with it, go in the catalogue for domestic drama, but nothing could illustrate 
more sharply the difference between this kind and Heywood’s kind of 


_ domestic play, based on the morality of ordinary men and undisturbed by 


the currents from an aristocratic troposphere. 

The discovery scenes are the part of the play where we feel most deeply 
the tragedy of the whole affair, because it is in them that the fate of the 
individual marches with the fate of the marriage, and both are broken. 
But Heywood carries his play further, bringing to bear the scheme of 
repentance and forgiveness which Adams has matched with the homiletic 
teaching of the day. We can also trace, perhaps more significantly, because 
closer to the heart of the dramaturgical business, the way the marriage is 
resuscitated together with the individuals who have sunk with it. It is 
a theme touched upon, in hugger-mugger fashion, by Field in Amends for 
Ladies,” and obtruded into The Miseries of Enforced Marriage as a tag 
for a happy ending.” But the fullest treatment of it is in Heywood’s 
own earlier play King Edward IV (printed in 1600). Here, in the domestic 
story of Jane Shore, the breach of wedlock and the ruin of wife and husband 
are studied at some length.7*_ The fall of Jane is darkened by recollections 
of the happiness of her former union,”* although there is no point in the 
play where these are focussed to the degree of intensity found in A Woman 
Killed with Kindness; and, like Frankford, Shore is kind, though until Jane's 
final repentance unforgiving. When that final repentance comes, the 
husband and wife, after their sufferings, rise to a state of exalted sublimity 
and are new-married in death: 


Jane. Oh, dying marriage! oh, sweet married death! 
Thou grave, which only should’st part faithful friends, 
Bring’st us together, and dost join our hands. 
Oh, living death! ev’n in this dying life ! 
Yet, ere I go, once, Matthew! kiss thy wife ! 4 


In the same way, in A Woman Killed with Kindness, though not with 
Juliet’s tragic irony, Mistress Frankford’s cold grave is her nuptial bed, 
and she dies upon the word ‘wife’: 


My wife, the mother to my pretty babes! 
Both these lost names I do restore thee back, 
And with this kiss I wed thee once again. (V. iv. 116-8) 


This triumphant flaring-up of the marriage theme is in key with the 
exaltation of the happy pair; once again Heywood has fused the profound 


1@ Ed. cit., p. 480. 

20 Hazlitt’s Dodsley, IX. 576. 

21 2 Ed. iV, Il. i, Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood, ed. Collier, Shakespeare 
Society (London, 1853), I. 129-130. Cf. IV. iii, ibid. p. 176. 

22 1 Ed. IV, V. iv, ed. cit., p. 84. 

2 2 Ed-IV, V.. ii,-ibid., p. 184. 

24 2 Ed. IV, V. ii, ibid., p. 189. 
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appeal of his domestic theme with the new state of the dramatic characters. 
Heywood’s constant play upon the marriage both as a social institution 
with ‘audience-appeal’ and as a means of happiness and grief to individual 
husband and wife not only bestows a firmness of structure upon the whole 
story — happiness (the wedding prologue), grief (the discovery of the 
broken contract), happiness (the re-marriage in death) — but also allows 
him to define the second happiness as something new in kind, wrested from 
sorrow and penitence. This adventure cannot be, in the common sense, 
tragic, and not only because it is too busy a confirmation of the moral 
code. The play is not a tragedy, because the fracture which was felt 
to possess a tragic quality — the breaking of the contract and of Frankford 
— is allowed to mend before the conclusion. This mending is, indeed, 
a natural growth, fundamental to the play’s whole scheme, not a hasty 
splinting as it is in The Miseries of Enforced Marriage. 


Ill 


If this is a true.description of some aspects of Heywood’s play it is worth 
while to consider, however briefly, a later example of the domestic kind 
which may be aptly related to it. Middleton's Women Beware Women 
is a new kind of domestic drama, in which the marriage theme is 
sophisticated by the playwright’s design of showing the impact of court 
immoralism upon citizen morality. The play, therefore, provides a useful 
link between Heywood’s and Ford's versions of the theme, for it seems 
to have been in the nature of the domestic drama that it should extend 
outwards, grasp, and finally become assimilated to the romance. The 
extent of this assimilation in the last part of Women Beware Women makes 
its scheme, compared with that of Heywood’s play, confused.2®> But the 
first three Acts of the play are impressive, because they too depict the 
slow dissolution of the marriage bond incarnate in Leantio and Bianca. 
At the opening of tt play the citizen Leantio gives his version of wedded 
happiness in a scene which, although it is a coarsened -and extended 
version of the wedding prologue in A Woman Killed with Kindness, sets 
the note as firmly, It is repeated in I. iii against the darkening background 
of the purely courtlike immorality of the underplot. The theme of the 
disrupted marriage (after Bianca has been seduced by the Duke) is most 
articulate in III. i, when Leantio finds Bianca in a condition of peevish 
dissatisfaction with her middle-class poverty.2® But it is not until Leantio 
has been appointed, so to speak, official cuckold to the Duke that the 


25 Thus, in the last two Acts, we have only the voice of the Cardinal, a mere hypostasis 
of the doctrine of the marriage treatises, and Bianca’s dying words (‘Now I feel the 
breach of marriage At my heart breaking’) have become a moral intrusive to the Italianate 
intrigue. 

26 The scene is enclosed within two speeches (Thomas Middleton, ed. Ellis, Mermaid ed., 
[London, 1887], i. 310 and 316), the one expressing Leantio’s absolute content as a 
husband, the other completely reversing his former mood. 
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bitterness of his loss really overcomes him, and he develops the ‘so strange, 
_ so insupportable’ theme of Bianca’s broken troth in accents of a domineering 
agony. As a tragic figure Leantio belongs here with Frankford in the 
discovery scenes.” Lastly, in the terrible quarrel between the pair in the 
fourth Act, the marriage is finally and cruelly shattered, the irony and 
vanity that has so far sustained Leantio breaking down in abuse and 
threats. Up to this point Middleton maintains the conjunction of moral 
theme and dramatic business, drawing, like Heywood, on the profound 
appeal of the marriage relationship and simultaneously matching it with 
the individual fate. After it, nothing but an intrusive moral links the many 
deaths with the divorce that has already been accomplished. 


IV 


The original criteria of the domestic drama — the ‘sensibility of ordinary 
men’, the common man as hero — if they are strictly applied, simply confirm 
the impression that the drama, after passing through the stage represented 
by Women Beware Women, has, in the hands of a playwright so late 
and so sophisticated as Ford, become finally assimilated to a kind quite 
alien to the middle-class domestic. Ford’s work has, however, elements in 
it which are more congruous with that tradition than his reputation and 
his almost exclusive devotion to Italian and Hellenic milieux might suggest. 
It is true that none of Ford's characters, outside The Witch of Edmonton, is 
a common man like Frankford or Leantio; the citizen rank of Annabella 
and Giovanni is a mere accident. Yet in the case of one play, The Broken 
Heart, a continuity can be suggested. The clue to it is the marriage theme 
as it is worked out in this play. To establish the continuity is certainly 
not to attempt to enlarge the definition of domestic drama by adding 
anything of Ford’s to the kind. But if the marriage situation which is 
buried in The Broken Heart is seen in conjunction with other treatments 
of the theme in the regular domestic drama, it forces us to modify the 
emphasis which has been laid on Ford's ‘revolt against the established order’ 
and the ‘unbridled individualism’ of his supposedly decadent ethic. 


27 Though there are other elements in him besides that of suffering husband: consult 
Professor Ellis-Fermor’s remarks, Jacobean Drama (London, 1947), p. 143-4. Bianca, 
who has attracted more critical, supervision than Leantio, is a character belonging much less 
to that world of domestic grief which is most brilliantly seen in Heywood’s play: after 
her brief appearance as a loving wife in the first scene she is much closer to that part 
of Women Beware Women which explores the impact of an alien morality. 

28 The Thorney scenes of The Witch of Edmonton conform to most definitions of the 
kind. The story of Auria and Spinella in The Lady's Trial is a notable treatment of the 
relations between husband and wife, which, though overlaid with the conventions of friend- 
ship and the formal ‘trial’, is not deflected by them, as The Fatal Dowry is, quite away 
from its centre in the domestic crisis. For the best discussion of the puzzles in the 
important scenes (III. iii and V. ii) consult M. J. Sargeaunt, John Ford (Oxford, 1935), 
pp. 87-91. In Perkin Warbeck Katherine’s faithfulness to Warbeck the husband, after 
Warbeck the Plantagenet has been discredited, is all that Niccholes or Hannay could 


have desired. 
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In the opening scene of the play we learn that Penthea had originally 
been intended for marriage with Orgilus, who describes what followed: 


A freedome of conuerse, an enterchange 

Of holy, and chast loue, so fixt our soules 

In a firm grouth of holy vnion, that no Time 
Can eat into the pledge; we had enioy’d 

The sweets our vowes expected, had not cruelty 
Preuented all those triumphs we prepar’d for ...7 


The cruelty was the marriage of Penthea, enforced upon her by her brother 
Ithocles, to an insanely jealous nobleman called Bassanes. His brutal 
follies and her continuing love for Orgilus finally drive her to madness 
and death. Penthea is at first a meek and dutiful wife (II. i. 656-667); 
but it soon appears that she rejects Orgilus’s appeal in the palace garden 
(II. iii, 975-8) not because she is faithful to Bassanes but because she 
regards herself as merely strumpeted to him (III. i. 1195-8; IV. i. 1894-9, 
1951-5). Her real ‘marriage’ was with Orgilus — that ‘enterchange of 
holy, and chast loue’, the marriage of minds prescribed by the domestic 
conduct books; she will not offer a prostituted body to her ‘husband’. 
Instead, she becomes a ‘[self-] murthresse’ (IV. i. 1966) and starves to 
death to purge what she considers the ‘plurisie’ of her blood (IV. i. 
1956-60). Her death is received with terror and despair by the lookers- 
on, with change of kingdoms and multiple murders. 

Professor Sherman's comment on The Broken Heart, although nearly 
half a century has passed since it was made, is still not unrepresentative: 


It presents clearly and sharply the conflict between the world’s conventions and the heart's 
desire. It is a plea for the rights of the individual against the tyranny of the matrimonial 
bond. It powerfully suggests that obedience to the promptings of the heart would conform 
to a higher morality than passive acceptance of the fetters which conventional morality 


decrees must be worn and borne. It has, perhaps, the unique distinction of being the 
first problem play in English.®° 


For Professor Sensabaugh, who does not depart from the general lines 
laid down in Sherman's critique, Penthea’s lament over her wrack’d honour 
is a ‘plea to posterity’, an aspect of Ford's modernism: 


. in backing up this subtle attack upon institutional rights with Burtonian science Ford 


creates dilemmas which are in every sense real and which smack of the ethical impasse 
present in modern thought.31 


According to Sensabaugh, Penthea dies because she suffers from the disease 
of heroical love, which, frustrated, brings about love-melancholy; she 
loses her reason and droops into her grave because convention forbids her 


29 Text in John Ford’s Dramatic Works, ed. H. de Vocht, Materials for the Study of 
the Old English Drama, New Series, I (Louvain, 1927). 

30 John Fordes Dramatische Werke, ed. Bang, Materialien. . . XXIII (Louvain, 1908), 
p. xi. 


31 The Tragic Muse of John Ford (Stanford, California, n.d. [1944]), p. 181. 
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to love Orgilus, while Bassanes, besides being very jealous, is sexually 


impotent into the bargain.*? 

We may certainly concede that Ford relies a good deal on Burton’s 
gigantic case-book and that he handles the matrimonial crisis in this 
play with characteristic vitality and originality. But this originality is 
of a kind that requires narrower definition; nor is the view that interprets 
the ‘conflict between the world’s opinion and the heart's desire’®* which 
Havelock Ellis, Sherman and Sensabaugh read into the play, as ultimately 
part of an ‘insidious’ and ‘subtle’ attack upon institutionalized values an 
inference perfectly allowable. If we recur to the opening scene of The 
Broken Heart we find that Orgilus is describing to his father a contract 
of love between himself and Penthea which they both consider binding; 
Crotolon hears sympathetically the tale of Penthea’s enforced marriage. 
There follows immediately, as if to emphasize what should be the proper 
conduct of a brother towards a sister, the scene with Euphrania. Orgilus 
undertakes that he will exercise no tyranny in the matter of his sister's 
choice (I. i. 195-200). 

This scene lays open the ground of the play’s proceeding. It is plain 
that the ‘enterchange Of holy, and chast loue’, the ‘holy vnion’ between 
Penthea and Orgilus, approved by the parents of the couple, was very 
near to being a precontract of marriage of the kind legally known as 
spousals de praesenti. Such spousals corresponded to a civil marriage 
ceremony and took the form of a mutual plighting of faith and troth, 
preferably with a priest as witness. Sexual union sometimes followed after 
a spousals, although it was considered better to wait for the solemnization 
in church as well.*4 Orgilus does not declare that he and Penthea had 
actually exchanged the prescribed words of troth-plighting,** and there 
is no description of the ceremony such as we find in Twelfth Night,* 
but his words suggest that Ford thought of the death of Penthea’s father as 
having intervened between the contract and the solemnization, or as having 
occurred just before the precontract had been virtually accomplished: 

we had enioy’d 
The sweets our vowes expected, had not cruelty 
Preuented all those triumphs we prepar’d for, 
By Thrasus his vntimely death. (I. 1. 123-6) 

The union between Penthea and Orgilus was, then, viewed by Ford as no 

secret and unconventional marriage of souls, but as something conforming 


32 Ibid., pp. 65-6. 

83 Havelock Ellis, John Ford, Mermaid ed., p. xiv. 
34 Powell, op. cit., pp. 3-5. Writing about 1600, Henry Swinburne said of spousals 
de praesenti in his Treatise of Spousals: ‘Albeit there be no witnesses of the Contract, 
yet the Parties having verily (though secretly) Contracted Matrimony, they are very 
Man and Wife before God; neither can either of them with safe Conscience Marry 
elsewhere, so long as the other party liveth’. 

85 They are given by Powell, and another example by C. J. Sisson, Lost Plays of 
Shakespeare’s Age (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 28-9, who also cites Lyiy’s Mother Bombie IV. i. 
SOOT. Noo V. Ax150-5. 
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very closely to a public and approved civil contract of marriage. The 
later behaviour of the pair must be examined in the light of this fact. 
Following upon her pledge to Orgilus, Penthea had been enforced into 
marriage with Bassanes. It was not Penthea who, insidiously or otherwise, 
questioned the ‘laws of conscience and of civil use’ but Ithocles who had 
sacrilegiously broken them, ‘by cunning partly, Partly by threats’. Enforced 
or unduly ‘arranged’ marriages were a feature of the time, and were 
recognized by the makers of conduct books as a primary cause of matrimonial 
unhappiness *; the marriage of ill-assorted couples, too, was condemned and 
warning exempla provided.** The marriage of Penthea and Bassanes falls 
under all these bans and is a denial of the rights of precontract. 

Penthea’s despairs need to be set against this background. The Broken 
Heart is not the first play to deal with the theme of the broken precontract.*® 
But a glance at the regular domestic drama alone will indicate the continuity 
between it and the domestic theme that lies, overlaid with sophisticated 
cruelties and a more penetrating and scientific characterization, in the very 
core of Ford’s play. William Sampson’s The Vow-Breaker, or the Faire 
Maide of Clifton opens with a spousals de praesenti between Anne and 
Young Bateman: to Bateman’s father Anne is now his son's lawful wife.*® 
But Anne, urged by her own father, breaks the contract and marries 
another. Young Bateman’s despair is terrible: he tells Anne ‘German Is 
not thy husband: ‘tis Bateman is the best’ (I. ii. 149-172) and, finally, in 
a paroxysm of love-melancholy, he hangs himself (I. iv. 1-41) — ‘that 
ever poore young gentleman should die like a bird on a Tree, for the love 
to a woman!’ Anne is haunted by her lover’s ghost and finally carried 
off to Hell. In a more famous play, George Wilkins’ The Miseries of 
Enforced Marriage, Clare and Scarborow plight their troth with the consent 
of Clare's father; but Scarborow is then forced by his father into a marriage 
with Katherine. Clare kills herself with a knife, and Scarborow and 
Katherine live a wretched life until they are finally reconciled. In this 
play the notion that marriage with one partner after a precontract with 
another is simply adultery receives continual emphasis. Scarborow objects 
to his father that the enforced marriage makes him an adulterer, his wife 
a whore and their children bastards.44 Clare cries: 


He was contracted mine, yet he unjust 

Hath married to another; what's my estate then ? 
A wretched maid, not fit for any man; 

For being united his with plighted faith, 


37 Powell, op. cit., p. 124. 

88 As in The Passionate Morrice, one of the most entertaining of the marriage treatises. 
Reprinted by the New Shakespeare Society (London, 1876). I am grateful to Mr L. G. 
Salingar for drawing my attention to this work. 

39 The Mariana story in Measure for Measure, on which see R, W. Chambers in 
Man’s Unconquerable Mind (London, 1941), pp. 283-4, and Middleton’s The Changeling 


are leading examples. 
= Omme Vow-Breaker, ed, Wallrath, Materialien. . . XLII (Louvain, 1914), I. iy 82. 
41 Hazlitt's Dodsley, IX. 486. Cf. Penthea’s bastardizing of her ‘little ones’ (IV. i. 1899). 
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Whoever sues to me commits a sin, 
Besiegeth me; and who shall marry me, 
Is like myself, lives in adultery... 

Than live a strumpet, better be unborn.4? 


So, too, Penthea thinks of herself as a ‘spotted whore’ (1197), ‘widow’d 
_ by lawlesse marriage’ and ‘strumpeted’ (1954-5). Clare’s father tells 
_ Scarborow, later in Wilkins’s play, that his wife Katherine 


... is but a strumpet, thy children bastards, 
Thyself a murderer, thy wife accessory, 
Thy bed a stews, thy house a brothel.4% 


Penthea’s despair, then, is rooted in the same conditions of domestic 
crisis as Bateman’s, Clare’s and Scarborow’s. Her end, too, must be 
seen in a like perspective. She dies, like Clare, like Bateman, and, be it 
said, like Mistress Frankford and Wincott's wife in The English Traveller, 
not only because she is deprived of her chosen love but also because her 
conscience has been violated. It is in his handling of the theme of 
_ conscience that Ford's genuine originality is seen in striking detail. Mistress 
_ Frankford starves herself to death as a punishment for her betrayal of her 
husband; Wincott’s wife dies because she had betrayed doubly — her 
husband and the lover precontracted to her in a spousals de futuro. 
_ Penthea, too, starves for such a betrayal, but the ‘husband’ whom she has 
betrayed is not her legal husband but her legally contracted lover. Ford 
thus cleverly combines the theme of the false wife stricken by conscience, 
the subject of many homilies and many plays, and the theme of the enforced 
marriage. But this cleverness is a matter of dramaturgical plenitude rather 
than of a subversive and decadent immoralism. Ford’s questioning of the 
enforced marriage, and his demonstration of the disasters that follow it, is 
not a turning of morality upside down, as Sherman would have it,** in 
order to undermine the institution of matrimony. Enforced marriages 
of so gross a kind were generally censured. Penthea might rather be 
thought, even for the taste of those who approved the deaths of Mistress 
Frankford and Wincott's wife, to have too nice a conscience if she worries 
about her falséd faith to a lover betrayed through no fault of her own. 
But it is a conscience operating well within the framework of the matrimonial 
sanctions of the time that induces her to starve herself to death; nor must 
Burtonian frustration of the blood, however analogous to Freudian 
syndromes, be allowed to have too much weight in explaining why she 
dies. Her last speech makes it clear that she is punishing herself, like 
Mistress Frankford, for what she considers a wanton fulness of the blood 
indulged by her ‘adultery’ with Bassanes; she sentences herself: 


42 Hazlitt’s Dodsley, IX. 500-1. 
43 Ibid., p. 506. 
44 Loc. cit, p. xviii, Cf. Sensabaugh, op. cit, p. 180, 
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But since her blood was season’d by the forfeit 

Of noble shame, with mixture of pollution, 

Her blood ('tis iust) be henceforth neuer heightned 

With tast of sustenance. Starue; let that fulnesse 

Whose plurisie hath feuer’d faith and modesty, 

Forgiue me: 6 I faint. (IV. i. 1956-61) 


This passage, and others, show that there are no grounds for Sensabaugh’s 
theory that Bassanes is, in any sense, sexually impotent.* Penthea’s 
trouble is not modernism, but conscience, a too literal adherence to Henry 
Swinburne’s dictum that a partner to a spousals may not ‘with safe 
Conscience’ marry elsewhere, and she is therefore represented as a 
pathetic, though admirable, creature. 

Yet her tragedy is of a kind we are already familiar with. In the 
distresses of Orgilus and Penthea we perceive once again the theme of 
the brokea marriage — in this play, the broken spousals — and it is one 
played upon in other parts of the drama. Calantha’s troth-plighting with 
Ithocles is, in miniature, a marriage drama which follows the lines of 
Heywood’s: Ithocles accepts her ring, and, later, when he has been 
murdered, the Iovers are reunited in death as the Princess puts the ring 
back on the finger of the corpse with the words: “Thus I new marry him 
whose wife I am; Death shall not separate vs’ (V. ii. 2585-6). The 
immense difference between Ford’s manner of writing and Heywood’s 
effectually obscures the fundamental similarity of their themes. This is, 
indeed, a difference which cuts very deep. It is idle to suggest that the 
two dramatists are akin in more than common assumptions derived from 
contemporary marriage customs. Yet the light shed by these assumptions 
on both is broad enough to bring them together for a shared illumination. 
And, in a final count, Penthea’s tragedy can be defined in some relation 
to Mistress Frankford's. Her contract with Orgilus was binding before 
law and before God; so, too, was her marriage with Bassanes. It was a 
dilemma inescapable in a world where matrimony was controlled by 
practices that concealed a hidden rivalry, where, as between Calvin and 
the Catholics, custom might well be confused about the relative importance 
of a civil contract and solemnization in church. Penthea’'s tragedy, then, 
is written, like Mistress Frankford’s, not in the stars but in the social 
habits of a particular period. It is the closest link between Ford and 
Heywood, and the one that most cogently demonstrates the extent of Ford's 
allegiance to the domestic theme. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. PETER URE. 


45 The marriage was certainly consummated (as witness Penthea’s remark, 975-6); 
there may even have been children — Penthea, in her distracted mood, thinks she is 
‘past child bearing’ and refers to her suppositious little ones as ‘bastards’: the whole 
point is that in this state she would not consider any of Bassanes’ children as true 
children — they are merely the fruits of her ‘adultery’. 
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Notes and News 


Georges Bonnard 
October 30th, 1951 


Georges Bonnard has a unique position among the Swiss professors of 
English. Born at Nyon on the shores of the Lake of Geneva and 
educated both in his native town and at Lausanne, he imbibed from his 
very beginnings the atmosphere of international fellowship and good-will 
that the strong admixture of French, English and Germans has brought 
to the population of Western Switzerland. His study of classical 
languages at the Sorbonne, where he received a licence, confirmed his 
roots in French culture and traditions, while the three years he spent at 
Oxford, London and Edinburgh till 1910 laid the foundations for all his 
later work both as a teacher of English at the Collége Classique of Lausanne 
and as an academic instructor at the University, where he gained his Ph. D. 
in 1916 and began the career that culminated in his appointment to the 
chair of English in 1928. As transmitter and interpreter of English culture 
past and present to the youth of Switzerland Bonnard has no superior, and 
his eminent qualifications as an educator and administrator have drawn him 
into a multitude of activities outside of the proper field of English scholarship. 
He founded the London branch of the New Helvetic Society during World 
War I and became, a few years later, the first president of the Société 
des Etudes de Lettres at Lausanne. He was for many years Chancellor 
of the University and above all the director of the Lausanne Summer 
School, one of the most important in Europe, for which he wrote 
an Elementary Grammar of Colloquial French and a Manuel de phonétique 
francaise. That anybody with such a load of work on his shoulders 
should find time for research of any kind is something of a marvel, and 
many of Bonnard’s academic publications are naturally of a practical 
nature: a handbook on the English verbal system, an annotated edition 
of selections from Chaucer's Troilus, etc. His strong scholarly bent 
however, especially his interest in Elizabethan literature, to which his 
doctoral thesis on the Marprelate controversy introduced him, has found 
expression in reviews in various journals, in articles on such subjects as 
The Phoenix and the Turtle, Othello and Desdemona, and Milton's 
Areopagitica, and in his collaboration in the Shakespeare Survey, while 
his edition of Gibbon’s Lausanne Journal, something of an obligation for 
a man in Bonnard’s position, is a monument of sound scholarship and a 
matter of pride to all of us in this country. 

On his sixty-fifth birthday we of the English Studies clan, to whom 
he has been so helpful more than once, send him our sincere congrat- 
ulations and best wishes for a long and productive future. fe: 
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Past Participles prefixed by ‘un-’ 


Used in true Verbal Function to form an emphatic Passive of Negation 


In the December issue (1950) of E. S. Mr. Erades posed the query (or 
was it a pious ejaculation?): Is there such a thing as a more or less 
comprehensive survey of the syntactic differences between American and 
English? (p. 237, footnote). It so happens that I hope I shall be able 
to supply the want in about a year’s time. There is a wealth of material 
ready to hand apt to render the publication if not quite the Mencken size, 
yet a sizable book enough. Examples do abound, with riches everywhere 
about the discriminating reader to be had for the taking. Thus the very 
first contribution in this same number of E. S. offered at least two, though 
not just the construction I am dealing with here (it turned up a few pages 
further on, which springs more readily to the lips (figuratively speaking) 
of an American than a British writer, I think, although this particular use 
is also retained to some extent in the North of Great Britain (see NED. 
sub ‘un-'1 5 d). Thus it was not surprising to me that I should come 
across the sentence: Few can be unmoved by the words Swift wrote... 
(p. 225), in a review written at Edinburgh.* 

It seems to be generally accepted that the time-honoured negative prefix 
‘un-’ is hardly ever used today with past participles in verbal function. 
NED. lays it down in unambiguous terms: ‘when “‘un-” is prefixed to 
present or past participles, these are rarely employed in a true participial 
function, but become adjectival in character’. Now all the examples to 
the contrary, duly listed by NED. under the respective participles (see 
e.g. ‘unmatched’, ‘unobserved’, ‘unequalled’), are consequently termed 
‘adjectival’ or ‘quasi-adverbial complementary constructions’, just as the 
construction of ‘go’ with similar participles is called ‘adjectival’ (NED. 
“go’ v. 23). 

The only grammarian to recognize (so far as I know) the verbal force 
of this construction is Poutsma, who gave six examples from Scott and 
later writers with the by-adjunct, and one (from Trollope) without it 
(Part II Section II, p. 552). He has only one example, however, of 
a modern type (the others being of a rather literary character): the arrival 
of the Force was quite unexpected by the public (Times). Jespersen 
is not helpful this time with his single example from Wilkins (V p. 448). 
He does not recognize its true import, although directing the reader's 
attention to the highly interesting passive with adjectives in ‘-ble’, mostly 
prefixed by ‘un-’ (in-) or another negation, which is a parallel construction 
to the one discussed here (V p. 403) and might, on the face of it, even 


support NED.’s contention concerning the adjectival character of these 
participles.” 


1 The writer of the sentence in question hails from Trinity College, Dublin. But would 
he have written differently if he had been trained at Oxford or Cambridge? — Ed. 

? I can add an American example: frontier social values were not measurable by 
money (Blankenship, Am. Lit., 1931, 62/3). 


t 
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In my opinion their verbal character has been well preserved throughout 
the centuries, with ‘un-’ still replacing, Germanic fashion, the younger 
particle ‘not’* We can, at any rate, be reasonably certain that the 
construction was never unpopular during the whole of the modern English 
period. Such an example with juxtaposition as: unmatched by sword, (he) 
was vanquished by a glance (Daniel 1592; NED) ‘clearly puts the two 
passive constructions on the same level. We have the identical passive 
construction in: he had lived unobserved by any man of merit (Beaumont 
& Fl. 1616; NED.); the three tragick poets unequalled yet by any (Milton; 
Pref. to Samson Ag.); this was not unobserved by E. (M-e D'Arblay; 
NED); I date from it my consciousness of the infinite variety of natural 
appearances which had been unnoticed by the poets of any age or country 
(Wordsworth, Pref. to Lyr. Ballads). I think I need give no more 
examples from the earlier periods of modern English to establish my 
contention that the construction never was unpopular. It only remains to 
adduce some present-day examples to prove that it is still alive. I shall 
first give a few American examples, then those few British ones I came 
across recently, putting at the head the two of northern provenience. 
For the rest those British examples given may have been influenced by 
either northern or American models. 


a) US.: A violence and noise unequalled by the loudest cataracts (1796; NED); as 
a description of manners... the book is unapproached by any other (C. van Doren, 
The Am. Novel, 1921, 5); the sketches are quite unaffected by Irving and the exploitation 
of the picturesque (V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in Am. Thought, I, 172); racial 
characteristics in thinking are as unchanged by naturalization as are physical characteristics 
(R. Blankenship, Am. Lit., 1931, 21); an element frequently unmentioned by the dreary 
handbooks of writing (ib., 540); who can resist the charm of one who discovers in 
others admirable qualities undreamed of even by themselves? (Mitchell, Gone with the 
Wind, 156); Rice enjoyed a popularity in the ‘30's and ‘40's which was said to be 
unmatched by that of any other American comedian of his time (C. Rourke, American 
Humor, 1931, 81); the reproach was unheeded (ib., 143); American Literature in this 
primary phase was for the most part unconcerned with closely drawn individuals... 
(ib., 162). 

b) Brit. English: Revolution was undreamt of by Cowper (EI. Lee, A School Hist. of 
Engl. Lit., Edinb., 1908, III, 193); the pattern had been unchanged within living memory 
(Manchester Guardian, 14. 2. '50, 7); he thinks Henry VIII was unfinished by Shakespeare 
when he retired to Stratford (Times Lit. Suppl., 13. 1. '50, 23); to see them through 
a glass undarkened by wish-fulfilment (ib., 5. 5. "50, 270); the burglar soon realized 
that all the bangs and thumps... were unaccompanied by the sound of any human voice 
(Observer, 2. 4. ‘50, 2); hoping to be unobserved (H. Nicolson, Small Talk, Tauchnitz 
Ed. p. 13). 


Jena. GusTAv KIRCHNER. 


3 Compare also the interesting American example given by Ed. E. S. (Vol. XXIII, 48): 
you still have my review of .. unpublished. 
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A Note on Two Sonnets on Keats 


In a copy of his Life of Keats which William Michael Rossetti presented 
to his sister Christina in 1887, she observed on the fly-leaf: ‘In 1849 some 
of us wrote Sonnets for the Eve of St. Agnes’, which words are followed 
by a holograph of her sonnet On Keats, ‘A garden in a garden’.....? 

It is no wonder that the thoughts of the deeply religious Christina, who 
was all her life preoccupied with death and the transitoriness of life, should 
have taken flight to the Protestant Cemetery near the pyramid of Caius 
Cestius in Rome (‘a garden in a garden’), where Keats’ mortal remains 
found a last resting-place together with the ashes of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
It was especially the simplicity of the spot that appealed to her, as also 
its natural beauty (‘a green spot Where all is green’). She herself wished 
to be buried in a similar place, as appears from her Song, in which she says: 


Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree: 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet. 


This Roman cemetery she deemed a 


most fitting slumber-place 
For the strong man grown weary of a race 
Soon over. 


The strong man: so she did not consider Keats to be the weakling 
annihilated by the rancorous criticism of the Quarterly Review and Black- 
wood’s Magazine. His lot is a goodly one as he rests in fertile ground 
where the thorns of life cannot hurt him any more, but where his own 
daisies grow. ‘His earth is but sweet leaves that fall and rot. There 
‘silence full of grace’ prevails, and it has surely ‘shed a quiet on his face’. 
So much for the octave of Christina’s sonnet. 

At the turn of the sonnet the poetess asks what Keats thought of himself 
before he left this earth, and she quotes his well-known epitaph: 


Here lies one whose name was writ 
In water. 


Is this the final judgement of posterity on the ill-fated poet? Surely 
not, for 


1 Penes me. On the back of the fly-leaf William Michael Rossetti wrote: ‘Comes back 
to me from Christina's books — 1894 W.M.R.’, and: “To Robert -++ Martha Garnett 
with truest good wishes W. M. Rossetti June 1896’. 

2 See also: Rossetti, Christina G., New Poems, Ed. by W. M. Rossetti, London, 1896, 


BP. 22, 23. — The holograph slightly deviates in punctuation from the poem in this 
edition. 


3 Rossetti, Christina G., Poems, 1895, p. 179. 
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while the chilly shadows flit 
Of sweet St. Agnes’ Eve, while basil springs, 
His name in every humble heart that sings 
Shall be a fountain of love, verily. 


This sonnet is dated January 18, 1849. (The Eve of St. Agnes is 
celebrated on January 21). The basil is probably an association with 
Keats’ poem Isabella, or, the Pot of Basil. 

Christina Rossetti’s sonnet on Keats is indeed a fine specimen of her 
art, though the ‘verily’ riming to ‘he’, seems to me to be a stop-gap and 
the only flaw to be picked. 


Christina's brother Dante Gabriel also wrote a sonnet on Keats*, What 
was his approach to this seeker of beauty? 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was mere concerned with the living Keats, the 
creative artist, who outwardly trod the busy streets of the metropolis, but 
was with his thoughts on the far mountains of Latmos where Endymion 
dwelled. And he pities the tragic life of the sufferer, who ‘toiled through 
sands of Lethe’, whose work was despised, and who was weary of ‘love 
found vain’, till he slept the eternal sleep in ‘Rome's sheltering shadow’. 
The fragrance of the daisies that grow over his grave cling around his 
‘name not writ but rumour’d in water’. So here is also a reference to 
Keats’ humble epitaph. But the flame ef Keats’ repute 


Along Time’s flood goes echoing evermore. 


Even a superficial comparison of the two sonnets shows that they have 
some motifs in common, namely Keats’ weariness of life; his Roman resting- 
place overgrown by daisies; the reference to his epitaph; the everlasting- 
ness of his fame, etc. 

Now this may be accidental, but it may also point to a discussion the 
artists had about their subject-matter. However this may be, the difference 


in their treatment is not less striking. Christina expatiated on the poet's 


tomb and its associations, Dante Gabriel dealt especially with the creator 
of Endymion and the misery of the ‘pang-dowered’ poet. 

They were, however, not the first to sing about Keats’ immortality. 
This had already been done by Shelley in his Adonais, which ends with 


the lines: 


The soul of Adonais, like a star, _ 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.® 


The Hague. L, VERKOREN. 


4 Rossetti, D. G., Ballads and Sonnets, London, 1882, p. 316. 
5 Adonais 494, 495, in the Oxf. Ed. of Shelley's Poetical Works, 1914. 
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Shelley Scholarship, 1939—1950 


From the bibliography supplied by Mr. White in English Studies, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 3, June 1951, pp. 112-116, it is evident that the scholarly 
study of Shelley has largely shifted from Europe to the United States. 
A noteworthy American booklet is: 


Untermeyer, Louis [ed.]. Selected Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited and with an 
introduction by ... Editions for the Armed Services, Inc., New York, 1944. 


This edition was not for sale, but intended for exclusive distribution to 
the members of the American Armed Forces. 

The following non-American titles may supplement Mr. White's already 
considerable list: 


Cazamian, Louis. Shelley: Prométhée Délivré (Prometheus Unbound). Traduit avec 
une introduction. Paris, Aubier (Classiques bilingues), 1942. 

Gordon, George. The Discipline of Letters. Oxford, 1946. 
[The Warton Lecture on ‘Shelley and the Oppressors of Mankind’.] 

Shelly, P. B. A Defence of Poetry. Porcupine Pamphlets, 1948. 

James, D. G. The Romantic Comedy. Oxford, 1948. 
[With an analysis of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound.] 

Bishop, Morchard. The Poetical Works of Shelley. Selection, with an introduction. 
Macdonald Illustrated Classics, London, 1949. 

Cecchi, E. I grandi romantici inglesi. Firenze, 1949. 
[With and article on Shelley.] 

Origo, Iris. The Last Attachment. The Story of Byron and Teresa Guiccioli. London, 
1949, 
[Contains letters from Shelley and Mary Shelley.] 

Sackville-West, Edward. Inclinations. London, 1949. 
[With an essay on Shelley.] 

Chapman, J. A. Papers on Shelley, Wordsworth, and Others. Oxford, 1950. 

Vivante, Leone. English Poetry and its Contribution to the Knowledge of a Creative 
Principle. Preface by T. S. Eliot. London, 1950. 
[The essay on Shelley provides perhaps the best illustration of Signor Vivante'’s 
method, with its thirty numbered sections, each section being a commentary on 
two or three short texts.’ British Book News, No. 124, December 1950, p. 840.] 


The Hague. L, VERKOREN. 


Shakespeare Institute. At the beginning of the new session the University 
of Birmingham will establish a Shakespeare Institute at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, under the direction of Professor Allardyce Nicoll. The Institute 
will be organized as a centre for: post-graduate research work in Eliza- 
bethan life and literature. It will have a Staff of teaching Fellows and 
a student body consisting largely of candidates for higher degrees. 
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Reviews 


The Literature of the Anglo-Saxons. By Grorcz K. ANDERSON. 
Pp. ix + 431. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. 
$ 5.00. 


All students of Old English will welcome this work. Though the literature 
of pre-Conquest England has been treated now and then in book-length 
studies, there has not been a particular volume which could be whole- 
heartedly recommended to the general reader or the beginning graduate 
student. Stopford Brooke’s English Literature from the Beginning to the 
Norman Conquest, for instance, is now more than fifty years old and 
consequently out-of-date, and E. E. Wardale’s more recent Chapters on 
Old English Literature is not altogether trustworthy. Anderson’s book 
supersedes these volumes and becomes the best work on the subject in 
English. 

The primary purpose ot the author is to give a full account of that Old 
English literature which, despite the ravages of time and the malice of men, 
has come down to us. Anderson uses the word literature in its broadest 
sense, and the thoroughness of his survey becomes apparent from a listing 
of the titles of his fourteen chapters. Three treat poetry: ‘The Old English 
Heroic Epic Poems’, “The Old English Christian Epic’, and ‘Miscellaneous 
Old English Poetry’. Six take up prose: “The Work of King Alfred’, 
“Aelfric and his Works’, “Wulfstan’s Works and Other Homiletic Prose’, 
‘Secular Didactic Writing in Old English Prose’, ‘Prose Fiction of the 
Old English Period’, and ‘Scientific Writing in the Old English Period’. 
The remaining chapters are called: “The Anglo-Saxons’, ‘A Foreword to 
the Literature of the Anglo-Saxons’, ‘A Note on Old English Literature and 
the Drama’, ‘Anglo-Latin Literature in the Old English Period’, and 
‘Retrospect’. 

In these pages Anderson sets forth the present state of our knowledge 
of Old English literature in a lucid and at times felicitous style. He has 
little new to say, for the book is more descriptive than critical, but there 
can be no denying the author's understanding of his material. He 
appreciates this literature too, a fact that is especially evident in the final 
chapter where he stresses the variety and excellence and cultural appeal of 
Old English writings. His attitude on points of scholarly controversy is 
moderate, as witness his almost Laodicean comments.on the Old English 
vs. Anglo-Saxon dispute; and his judgments are generally sound though 
somewhat conservative, as in his emphasis on the epic qualities of Beowulf. 
The space that he devotes to prose is a considerable improvement over the 
attention given it by Brooke and Wardale, and the chapter on Anglo-Latin 
writings is quite informative. A section on the language, however, would 
have fitted neatly into the introductory chapter. Moreover, I fail to see 
the point of the discussion of drama in a separate (though brief) chapter, 
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for what is said there could have been put into a few paragraphs elsewhere; 
and the same is true of the short chapter on secular didactic prose. 

The following specific comments may be noted. P. 27: that the Norman 
Conquest was an unmixed blessing is questionable; see Kemp Malone, 
‘Oldest England’, Emory University Quarterly V (1949), 129-48. P. 67: 
that Beowulf was inadequately protected when he went forth against the 
dragon is true, but he at least had a shield made especially for the encounter; 
see Beowulf ll. 2337-41. P. 77: a plausible suggestion concerning the type 
of nature description found in Beowulf is made by J. R. Hulbert, ‘A Note 
on the Psychology of the Beowulf Poet’, Studies in English Philology ... 
in Honor of Frederick Klaeber (Minneapolis, 1929), pp. 189-95. P. 90: 
the identification of the speakers in the Waldere fragments needs revision 
in the light of B. H. Carroll’s as yet unpublished dissertation which is 
summarized in Louisiana State University Abstracts of Theses for 1947-48, 
pp. 12-3. P. 92: that Olaf Tryggvason was one of the Danes at Maldon is 
by no means certain; see E. V. Gordon, The Battle of Maldon (London, 
1937), pp. 10-5. P. 131: a reference to the Homeric simile in Beowulf 
2444-62 (which is translated on pp. 77-8) would be in order. Pp. 159-60: 
that the final lines of the Wanderer are obtrusive and break the unity of 
the poem is debatable; see C. W. Kennedy, The Earliest English Poetry 
(New York, 1943), pp. 105-8. 

Anderson’s secondary aim in this book is to provide references whereby 
the curious may learn more about Old English literature, and to that end 
each chapter concludes with notes that go beyond the ordinary function of 
the footnote and give detailed bibliographical data. (In smaller print than 
the text, these notes altogether run to more than 100 pages.) I note the 
following omissions from the sections on heroic poetry: R. W. Chambers, 
‘Beowulf and the Heroic Age in England’, pp. vii-xxxii in Archibald Strong’s 
translation of Beowulf (London, 1925); I. S. Peter, Beowulf and the 
Ramayana: A Study in Epic Poetry (London, 1934); J. O. Beaty, ‘The 
Echo-Word in Beowulf ...., PMLA XLIX (1934), 365-73; A. Bonjour, 
‘The Use of Anticipation in Beowulf’, RES XVI (1940), 290-99; K. Malone, 
‘Hildeburg and Hengest’, ELH X (1943), 257-84; M. P. Hamilton, ‘The 
Religious Principle in Beowulf’, PMLA LXI (1946), 309-30; L. Aber- 
crombie, ‘Widsith as Art’, Sewanee Review XLVI (1938), 124-8. In the 
notes to the final chapter the following additional references to Old English 
scholarship should appear: E. N. Adams, Old English Scholarship in 
England from 1566-1800 (New Haven, 1917); R. Flower, ‘Laurence Nowell 
and the Discovery of England in Tudor Times’, Proceedings of the British 
Academy XXI (1935), 47-73, And on the lost literature of Old England: 
C. E. Wright, The Cultivation of Saga in Anglo-Saxon England (Edin- 
burgh, 1939). 

It is to be regretted that a book which is likely to be widely used by 
students is marred by many errors, for one of the problems of the teacher 
of graduate students, especially in America, is training them in habits of 
exactness. Occasional misprints are, of course, to be expected so long 
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as there are human setters of type and readers of proof; but it is difficult 
to condone the frequent mistakes in names, titles, dates, and page references 
that crop up in the notes, and a cursory check of the first six pages of the 
index shows that not one of these is without error. It is unfortunate, 
then, that means were not found to correct these mistakes before publication, 
for this book was needed and will remain useful for a good many years. 


Louisiana State University. Henry BosLey Woo tr. 


Rollo Duke of Normandy or The Bloody Brother. A Tragedy. 
Attributed to John Fletcher, George Chapman, Ben Jonson and 
Philip Massinger. Edited by J. D. Jump. (Liverpool English 
Texts & Studies, General Editor —L. C. Martin.) xxxiv + 107 pp. 
haar Press of Liverpool: London, Hodder and Stoughton. 

948. 15s. 


The text of the large body of plays commonly assigned to ‘Beaumont and 
Fletcher’ is still in a far from satisfactory state. Though a good deal of 
work has been done by scholars like Fleay and Oliphant on the authorship 
problems, most of this had to be based on inadequate texts, and even now 
only a minority of the plays exists in modern critical editions. Of the nine 
complete editions only one, by Glover and Waller, 1905-12, belongs to the 
present century, and that is little more than a reprint of the 1679 folio. 
Bullen, indeed, attempted a variorum edition, but after a few volumes, 
comprising less than half the plays, the work came to a standstill. 

As regards editions of individual plays the situation is no better. The 
most popular have been often reprinted, and equally often their readings 
are at variance, whilst the number of critical editions is exceedingly small. 

Much work, therefore, remains to be done, and this makes the appearance 
of an edition like the present all the more welcome. Rollo, Duke of 
Normandy, as the play is called in the 1640 quarto, or The Bloody Brother, 
as it is in that of 1639, though popular in its day (further quartos appeared 
in 1686 and 1718) is nowadays one of the lesser known plays, and an 
editor must not hope for other than scholarly applause. Mr Jump, however, 
has fully merited his share of this, and if it be tempered with regret that 
a large body of material bearing on the authorship question had to be 
omitted for reasons of typographical economy, that regret is in itself a 
compliment on the manner in which he has acquitted himself of his task. 

Mr Jump has based his text on the second quarto. Both quartos, it 
appears, had independent manuscript authority. For the second this was 
probably a prompt-book, whereas the first was set up from an edited 
manuscript of a more literary type. The readings of these quartos and of 
the 1679 folio are fully represented (having been printed before, the play 
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was excluded from the 1647 folio), those of later editors only where the 
text would seem to require it. Emendations have been sparingly adopted, 
and only when the risk of error seemed negligible. 

A 25-page introduction sets forth the textual history, sources, authorship, 
date and stage history. The first two sections contain nothing very 
startling; the third, as has been said, is rather shorter than its author would 
have wished. A small but telling part of the material omitted here he has 
been able to save by including it in the commentary following the text, but 
even so we have to accept his word for a good deal more. Not that we 
need hesitate to do so, but that a large body of material of considerable 
interest, the result of extensive research over a wide field, should only be 
available through a typescript deposited in the Liverpool University Library, 
and divorced from the study to which it belongs, will be regretted by many. 
Considering the grave doubt cast by some statisticians on the possibility, 
where joint authorship is in question, of arriving at any definite results 
through a method based on the collection of parallel passages, any such 
investigation for which it is claimed that it proves beyond reasonable doubt 
that Massinger and Fletcher did in fact write the portions of Rollo here 
ascribed to them, whilst making it very probable that the ascription of the 
remaining portions to Chapman and Jonson is also correct, surely merits 
publication. 

In agreement with Chelli the writer rejects Oliphant’s revision theory, 
based on the alternative titles of the play, and he arrives at a date round 
about 1624/5 for its composition. 

The Commentary at the end is very full and contains almost as much 
material as the play itself. Consequently, little is left to be desired, both 
as regards interpretation of the text and where elucidation of the action is 
concerned. Though scholarly, these notes are not intended for scholars 
only, and scholars, in any case, have enough in common with ordinary 
readers to be occasionally puzzled by a seventeenth century presentation 
of a play text. If, therefore, we would venture one or two remarks, this 
is more from duty than necessity. 

In II. i. 44-5 QI’s reading is rightly admitted, because it gives quite 
satisfactory sense; though we shall never know whether this is what 
Fletcher wrote, seeing that the Q2 reading is in a muddle and that the 
scribe of the parent MS of QI was in the habit of editing his text. 
Mr Jump’s vindication of the QI reading is fully justified, but it may be 
questioned whether Mason's interpretation, which he quotes, for ‘the 
greatest extreame shadow’ is as happy. We know that this must mean 
‘death’, and we know that death must somehow fit into the scheme of the 
‘stone throwne into a river’ with its resultant system of ‘angry rings’. 

So jarres circling distrusts, distrusts breed dangers, 
And dangers death, the greatest extreame shadow 
Till nothing bound them but the Showers, their graves. 


Just as ‘breed’ here is the verb for all three initial clauses, so ‘circling’ 
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_ must qualify also ‘dangers’ in the second and ‘death’ in the third, death 


thus being related to the outer circumference of the wave system. It may 
be asked whether ‘the greatest extreame shadow’ should indeed be fitted 
into this system at all — when it would denote the outermost ring — or 
whether it is not rather a variation on ‘death’ in its own right. The ‘last 
and least perceptible agitation of the surface of the water’ (Mason) would 
not be seen until some time after the rings had reached the shores, equated 
with the grave, and would thus be later than death, not synonymous with 
it. A parallel simile will be found in 1 Henry VI, 1 ii. 133: 


Glory is like a circle in the water 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. 


In the same scene of Rollo, II. i, it is not clear why Il. 55-62 should form 
an unfinished sentence. The sense could be construed as follows: Can 
that man ([who] has ...), can this couch’d Lion ... do otherwise than 
‘when ambition whets him and time fits him, Leap to his prey, and seiz'd 
once, suck your heart out?’ 

In 1, 65, finally, of the same scene, does not ‘Pauling the blood’ mean 
‘weakening the blood’, i.e. sapping the determination, pauling standing 
for palling? Phonetically this is much more likely than that it should 
mean ‘paling, making pale’, and a parallel is found in Onions, Shakespeare 
Glossary, where we find: ‘pall’d: weakened, impaired. Ant. II. vii. 89 I'll 
never follow thy p. (F1 paul’d) fortunes more.’ The O.E.D. records 
the meaning ‘pale’ only in an intransitive sense. 

Lastly, in view of the fullness of explanations of stage business else- 
where, a note might have been added to III. i. 111 to explain that ‘Latorch, 
take off here’ refers to Rollo taking off his armour and handing it to Latorch. 

Taking all together, these observations can do little to lessen the 


- obligation under which Mr Jump has laid us all by his edition. 


The Liverpool University Press has acquitted itself well of a task to 
which it was not at first accustomed. The text reads easily, the Commen- 
tary is in a letter which, though small, is very legible, and we have been 
unable to detect any misprints. The format, too, has been judiciously 
chosen. Much is-still to be done before we shall have a reliable text of 
the whole of ‘Beaumont and Fletcher’, but future editors could do worse 
than take Rollo for a model. 


Groningen/The Hague. Jou. GERRITSEN. 
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Nineteenth Century Studies: Coleridge to Matthew Arnold. 
By Basic WiILLEY. 288 pp. London: Chatto & Windus. 1949. 
15s. net. 


Readers of Professor Willey’s The Seventeenth Century Background and 
The Eighteenth Century Background have been waiting impatiently for 
him to deal with the nineteenth century also. This he has now begun to 
do; but, by varying his title, he has emphasized a necessary change in his 
method of treatment. He makes no claim, he tells us, to completeness: 
all he has attempted is to present ‘a group of inter-connected studies 
in certain nineteenth-century writers’. Completeness in such a field was 
clearly unattainable; but the writers he has chosen are all well known and 
widely representative — Coleridge, the Arnolds, Newman, Carlyle, Mill, 
Comte, and George Eliot. The unifying theme is the development of 
religious and moral ideas; happily it is a Gothic rather than a Classical 
unity, and permits of some fascinating digressions. 

The general usefulness of such a study needs little explanation. Briefly, 
it does for the student of nineteenth-century literature in a few hours, 
what it would take him years to do for himself: it enables him to enter 
the intellectual atmosphere in which the authors and readers of the period 
lived. In particular, it helps him to recognize the hidden links between 
the various thinkers and the various departments of thought, within that 
period. For example, Professor Willey points out that Coleridge's 
distinction between Fancy and Imagination, far from being a mere theorem 
of specialized literary criticism, corresponds with the whole difference of 
attitude, in matters of politics, religion, and philosophy, between the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth century. Likewise, he brings out clearly 
Carlyle's affinity with the religious thought of the Romantic Revival; makes 
intelligible the immense repercussions of the Oxford Movement by 
emphasizing the weaknesses of contemporary Protestantism; and by 
revealing the political implications of Mill's epistemology, explains the at 
first bewildering fact that The System of Logic became ‘a sacred scripture 
for Liberal intellectuals’. 

But the full significance of nineteenth-century thought cannot be grasped 
purely by reference to the nineteenth century. Professor Willey is 
continually vitalizing his subject by considering it in relation to the present 
day. Thus he tests Carlyle’s doctrine of the Hero, and Mill’s doctrine of 
Liberty, by reference to such ‘Heroes’ as Hitler, and such militant minorities 
as Communists and Fascists; and in the light of recent social developments, 
stresses the far-sightedness of Mill's warnings against domination by 
‘collective mediocrity’. 

The main concern of the book is less with literature than with thought; 
but on the rare occasions when he deviates into literary criticism, the author 
is wholly admirable. Nothing could be more illuminating than the poetical 
examples with which he elucidates the Imagination/Fancy distinction, or 
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than his detailed analysis of a famous piece of Carlylean rhetoric in Past 
and Present. 

So far, Nineteenth Century Studies deserves praise alone. In two 
respects only does it fall below unqualified excellence. Firstly, it does 
not always evade the danger incident to such studies, of degenerating into 
mere pedestrian précis, insufficiently diversified either by extracts from 
the original texts, or by the summarizer’s own reactions. Secondly, it 
would appear that some idiosyncrasy precludes Professor Willey from 
an adequately objective approach to John Stuart Mill. The chapter on 
Mill begins with an astonishing acceptance, as ‘amply confirmed’, of 
Carlyle’s comment on the Autobiography: ‘I have never read a more 
uninteresting book.’ As the chapter proceeds, it becomes increasingly 
clear that a lack of sympathy with his subject is distorting the author's 
judgement. He exaggerates to the point of caricature the ‘joylessness’ 
of Mill's personality, and the ‘almost sublime perversity of his incomprehen- 
sion’ of religious matters; and on two occasions he is so anxious to find 
fault with Mill's reasoning, that his own goes quite astray. On the first 
occasion, he is rejecting Mill’s suggestion that egoistic pleasure is the real 
incentive to altruistic action: 


Human nature does not rise to such baits; it is moved much rather (so experience 
suggests) by commands, and still more by love. As soon as love enters the picture, the 
scene is transformed; the object of endeavour now becomes something outside self 
altogether, something which demands service for its own sake, and not for the sake 
of the accruing pleasure. 


He forgets that, in one aspect at least, ‘Love seeketh only Self to please’, 
and that it may well be a self-gratification to serve some-one whom we 
love, ‘the object of endeavour’ remaining well within the self. 

On the other occasion, he ridicules Mill’s defence of Political Economy. 
No one pretends, says Mill, that the economic motive is the sole influence 
that determines human behaviour; but Political Economy first predicts what 
would happen if it were the sole influence, and then proceeds to a more 
accurate prediction of real events, by taking into consideration the other 
relevant factors. 


Was ever science more oddly vindicated? First Mill explodes the geometric method, 
then as a dutiful son and disciple he puts it together again — murmuring that this is 
how science ‘must necessarilly proceed’; it must proceed, in fact, by constructing a 
false picture first in order to put it right later on. 


What is so odd about this vindication? This is in fact how science must 
proceed: science must always begin by dealing with a limited abstraction 
from reality, for the good reason that the whole of reality is far too 
complex to be dealt with simultaneously. Take the relatively simple 
science of air-navigation, The navigator first ‘constructs a false picture’ 
by drawing a line to represent the speed and course of the aircraft: this 
shows where the aircraft would be at a given moment, if it were flying in 
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a windless sky. He then ‘puts the false picture right’ by laying off 
another line to represent the force and direction of the wind: the end of this 
second line gives the true position of the aircraft. Odd it may be, but 
the method works. 

However, it would be remarkable indeed if any man should be in 
perfect sympathy with each of the widely divergent personalities studied 
in this book. Professor Willey has carried out his chosen investigation as 
well as it could have been carried out by any one man. It is to be hoped 
that the promised sequel will not be long delayed. 


Cambridge. Pau TURNER. 


Speech Development of a Bilingual Child. By WERNER F. 
LEOPOLD. XIV + 188, XII + 295, X + 200, and IX + 176 
pages. Northwestern University Press, Evanston, Illinois. Vol. 
I, 1939; vol. II, 1947; vols. III and IV, 1949. 


Learning to speak, as Bloomfield observed, is the greatest feat in a child's 
life; unfortunately far too little is known of how that feat is accomplished. 
The literature on the language of children is indeed considerable, and the 
author of the book under review is well acquainted with it; his bibliography, 
although by no means pretending to completeness, contains several hundred 
items, provided with useful critical notes. But Dr. Leopold distrusts gene- 
ralisations as premature in the present state of our knowledge. There is 
still, he points out, a scarcity of exact records of individual cases which 
may serve as a basis for a more comprehensive study. His own book 
is intended as a contribution to our scanty knowledge of the facts. It 
records in detail the speech development of his daughter Hildegard, based 
on notes taken down regularly without the knowledge of the child from 
her eighth week until the end of her seventh year, and occasionally in later 
years up to the age of sixteen. 

Dr. Leopold, who is professor of German at an American university, 
received his school and university training in Germany. When, later on, 
he settled in the United States, he married a girl of German extraction, 
but born in America and brought up with English as her mother tongue. 
Their home, the home in which Hildegard grew up, was, understandably 
enough, bilingual. Conversations were frequently conducted in two 
languages, he speaking in German and his wife answering in English. 
From the very beginning he insisted on speaking to his daughter in German, 
while the mother spoke English always; the rest of the child’s linguistic 
environment was English, except during two visits to Germany. 

Hildegard was thus constantly exposed to both English and German, 
and she became in a sense bilingual. Whether in fact we are justified 
in applying that adjective to her it is hard to say, since bilingualism is a 
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difficult thing to define. Bloomfield, while aware of the difficulty, used 
the definition ‘native-like control of two languages’; but native speakers 
often differ in their command of the mother tongue. Is it necessary for 
a person to have an equal grasp of the two languages before he can be 
classed as bilingual? If we were to allot percentages for language 
proficiency, which in the nature of things would be an exceedingly difficult 
undertaking, certain native speakers might get as little as fifty per cent. 
Should we, then, refuse the label ‘bilingual’ to a person who has, say, 
a sixty per cent proficiency in one language and eighty per cent in the other ? 

Bilingualism, however, is only incidental to Dr. Leopold's investigation; 
he did not set out to study this problem in particular. His aim was to 
examine and record the way in which his daughter learnt to speak, and as 
his daughter happened to be brought up in bilingual surroundings, that 
fact also had to be noted, and, in Dr. Leopold’s view, was important 
enough to be mentioned in the title of the book. But Dr. Leopold admits 
that it was only in English that his daughter achieved a ‘native-like’ control 
of the language; in German she could not express herself with full facility 
and grammatical accuracy. 

Nobody is likely to quarrel with Dr. Leopold’s contention that it is 
important to have more, and more systematic, investigations of individual 
cases. Such cases, being individual, may turn out to have little in common; 
cne cannot experiment in these matters as in other scientific research, and 
the same set of circumstances is not likely to recur in exactly the same 
way. Even if external circumstances are similar, children’s natural bent, 
their inherited characters, may still elude comparison. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Leopold states as his belief that, in spite of the very considerable individual 
variations, a number of features will eventually be found to be common to 
many or all children learning their mother tongue. But it is only, he 
says, when a sufficient number of detailed studies have been made that 
it will be possible to determine which features are individual and which 
are general. 

This, in fact, is Dr. Leopold’s difficulty, that we cannot at this stage 
know what is important and what is not. Strictly, therefore, everything 
should be recorded; but that would be an impossible undertaking for any 
one man, unless he were endowed with superhuman powers. The problem 
of language learning is psychological as well as linguistic. Dr. Leopold 
has confined his attention mainly to the linguistic aspect, although, 
as he says, he has had some training and done ‘extensive reading in 
psychology in four languages’. Even with this limitation his study fills 
some nine hundred pages. Few of his predecessors have used more than 
a quarter of this space; but Dr. Leopold aims at producing a record of 
speech development much more detailed than has ever been attempted 
before. The aim is laudable, and the steady perseverance with which he 
has worked towards its achievement commands respect. 

Volume one deals with the growth of Hildegard’s vocabulary in the 
first two years; it lists in phonetic form all the words used by her, with 
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notes on changes in pronunciation and meaning. In subsequent chapters 
Dr. Leopold analyses the vocabulary. He is careful, for example, to 
distinguish between words permanently acquired and those used only on a 
single occasion and afterwards, presumably, forgotten; he gives statistics 
of the former and the rate of ‘mortality’ of the latter. Naturally, he also 
classifies the words chronologically and according to origin, English or 
German. He supplements his statistics by a series of notes discussing such 
special points as the rate of progress, the grammatical and semantic 
classification of the vocabulary, and the phonetic accuracy of the pronun- 
ciation. Dr. Leopold prides himself with justice on having paid more 
attention than any of his predecessors to the phonetic aspect. 

The emphasis on phonetics is even more marked in volume two, which 
deais with the learning of sounds in detail. The material for this volume 
is identical with that for volume one, namely the vocabulary of the first 
two years; but the point of view is different. Dr. Leopold compares the 
various standard vowels with their equivalents in Hildegard’s speech; he 
analyses her sound substitutions and finds rules for them; he devotes 
particular attention to consonant clusters and the simplifications that they 
undergo. Next he analyses the child’s sound system as such and its 
growth from the earliest cooing and babbling; he gives the history of each 
sound and group of sounds from the time of their first acquisition. In 
subsequent chapters he discusses phonetic phenomena such as assimilation, 
metathesis, stress and pitch, as they occurred in Hildegard’s speech, and 
reviews the theories and findings of some of his predecessors, comparing 
their results with his own. 

The remaining problems of grammar in the first two years are covered in 
volume three. In morphology and syntax there is much less development 
to be noted than in the sphere of sounds. The grammatical system at 
the end of the second year was still rudimentary; Dr. Leopold talks of 
‘the almost intangi*!e beginnings’. A special chapter is devoted to 
semantics and discu: 2s, among other things, the formation of concepts 
and the development of the vocabulary in various categories of meaning. 
The last chapter contains some observations on the bilingual aspect of 
Hildegard’s speech development. Here, to present a fuller picture, Dr. 
Leopold goes beyond the two-year limit and utilises material from later 
years. He also, ultimately, goes beyond mere recording and puts forward 
some personal convictions concerning bilingualism in general, formed in 
the light of his experience. The reviewer cannot resist the temptation to 
quote, with applause, from the concluding remarks: ‘I do not overlook the 
difficulties inherent in growth nourished from a split root instead of a 
single strong tap root. It will lead to conflicts, which can wreck a weak 
personality, but will improve the mettle of a strong one, who can overcome 
the difficulties. The difference is the same as between a highly educated 
and an uneducated person. Ignorance and superstition make the decisions 
of life simple. Education does not make life easier, but better and richer. 
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Few would condemn education for this reason. Bilingualism should be 
seen in the same light.’ 

Volume four is concerned with Hildegard’s later development. Here 
Dr. Leopold abandons the systematic treatment and reproduces the diary 
in chronological order. He also, in a brief chapter, prints some diary 
notes relating to Hildegard’s sister Karla, about whom we have heard 
occasionally in footnotes to the preceding volumes. 

Regarded as a whole, the four volumes are badly planned. They bear 
the mark of having taken a long time to prepare and publish, with conse- 
quent modifications of the original plan as the work proceeded. Not 
only were the horses changed in mid-stream between the third and fourth 
volumes: elsewhere, too, we find inconsistencies, such as the discussion 
of predecessors in spite of Dr. Leopold’s statement that he is limiting 
himself to the task of recording. The comments and explanations in the 
first three volumes would have gained by greater condensation and more 
careful planning; they suffer from unnecessary repetition. The style is 
often dull and at times rather pompous; the passage quoted above is an 
exception. 

If Dr. Leopold’s book makes difficult reading, the reason is, in part, to 
be sought in the nature of the investigation, which does not lend itself to 


- popular presentation. His is certainly a work which cannot be ignored 


by anybody interested in child language and, in particular, by future 
workers in the field — and may there be many more of those! 


Ibadan, Nigeria. PAuL CHRISTOPHERSEN. 


An English Grammar. By E. KruisincaA and P. A. Erapes. 
Volume I: Accidence and Syntax. Seventh Edition. In Two 
Parts. 606 pp. Groningen: P. Noordhoff N.V. First Part: 
1947. Price f 9.50, cloth f 11.00. Second Part: 1950. Price 
f 11.50, cloth f 13.—. 


The seventh edition of this Grammar does not essentially differ from the 
sixth, which was reviewed in E. S. XXIV, 149-156. There is, therefore, 
no real need of a fresh appraisal of the whole, and but little of remarks on 
matters of detail. The principles on which the authors base their treatment 
of English grammar are well known; we described their work in 1942 
as ‘a not quite consistent attempt to abolish the classification and the 
terminology hitherto employed in the description of English syntax, and 
to substitute a classification based on purely formal criteria.’ After ten 
years some doubt remains as to whether purely formal criteria, at least as 
applied by Kruisinga and Erades, form an adequate instrument for the 
description of the grammatical structure of present-day English. It is, 
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for instance, possible (as is done in a new paragraph in the seventh 
edition) to quote Sweet in support of the view that English has no 
infinitive; but what if the ‘verb stems’ discussed by ‘traditional’ gram- 
marians in their chapters on the ‘infinitive’ behave almost exactly as if 
it had? 

In his Preface Mr. Erades points out that the chapter on Gender of 
Nouns has been incorporated in that on the Personal Pronouns. It is a 
little surprising, however, that he continues to include the Articles among 
the Pronouns, though a few years ago he agreed? that they. should be 
treated in close connection with the Nouns. Of the extracts from modern 
authors printed at the end of Part I, from which most of the illustrative 
quotations are taken, he says: “The texts have been squeezed out more 
fully and two passages have been added to them which have made 
possible a more satisfactory treatment of the present, the preterite and the 
perfect’. The provision of ‘a number of passages of English prose 
representing colloquial as well as literary English’, ‘selected as the main 
basis, or justifying material, of the statements made’ (Preface to the Sixth 
Edition) was an excellent idea; but one cannot help thinking that they are 
put to a curiously limited use if they are only to be ‘squeezed out’ in the 
interests of syntactic analysis. ‘We would go farther and say that these 
passages cannot be profitably used for this purpose if they are not, first 
of all, studied from a stylistic point of view; and that this cannot be 
properly done unless the student has the literary background of each 
extract explained to him. It would, for instance, seem more than a little 
absurd to treat the opening paragraphs of ‘The Widow of Ephesus’ merely 
as a kind of grammatical quarry without knowing what the story is really 
about, and when and where it originated; while much of the subtlety of 
the passage from E. V. Lucas is lost without a note on the echo from 
Marvell in the sub-title, or on that from Goldsmith in sentence 9. Such 
preliminary elucidation would clear the ground for a discussion of the 
style of the various texts, and the insight thus gained would prove an 
indispensable asset in the study of grammatical phenomena. 

A systematic distinction of stylistic levels might also benefit the book 
itself in a number of places. To say that the use of free adjuncts is ‘highly 
characteristic of English sentence structure’ (34.1) surely requires some 
qualification from this point of view; while the slangy character of the 
quotations assembled in 95a. 2 should have been indicated. It remains to 


recognize the stimulating nature of the book, even if it often stimulates 
to contradiction. 


Groningen, R. W. ZANDvoorT. 


eB. ss AAV ILL (1947), 29; 
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Points of Modern English Syntax 


XX 
(Continued from p. 190) 


54. A child that had got separated from its mother in a crowd and was 
anxious to rejoin her, was once represented in Punch as asking passers-by 
‘Have you seen a lady walking without a little girl?’ We smile at the 
charming artlessness of the question, and readily detect the flaw in the 
reasoning that prompted it. It is not so easy to see that there is also 
something wrong with the sentence linguistically. It seems to us that 
the faulty logic is reflected by an unidiomatic use of without. We are apt 
to take the word as meaning broadly ‘with absence of’, and that is, in 
fact, what the various dictionary definitions amount to. But is that really 
all there is to it? If someone told us ‘I always dine without a monkey’ 
or ‘I can hear you without my walking-stick’ we should presumably be 
slightly surprised, in spite of the fact that without in both cases means 
‘with absence of’ and even though we might be prepared off-hand to 
accept the substantial correctness of the statement. The absence denoted 
by without is not just the absence of any thing, but of something we might 
reasonably expect to find, either because it is indispensable (J can’t cut 
bread without a knife) or because its presence is (thought of as) normal, 
natural, and hence usual under the circumstances (my grandfather can still 
read without glasses; the child had come without its nurse; we are without 
a servant just now). The use of without in the child’s question, then, is 
idiomatically wrong because there is no reason to think that a lady should 
necessarily or normally be walking with a little girl. The preposition has 
a classifying sense: it contrasts the exceptional or unexpected absence of 
something with its more usual and hence normally expected, presence. 
Thus when we say he came without a hat; they went away without thanking 
me; he is absolutely without fear; the boy lifted the stone without difficulty 
we convey the impression of something exceptional, unusual, or at least 
found only in a minority of cases, and suggest that we should in the natural 
course of things have expected the opposite. With no, on the other 
hand, simply denotes the absence of something as an individual quality, 
characteristic or feature of the person or thing in question. It does not 
suggest that the opposite would be thought more usual, and hence has 
no classifying sense. Thus we say It is difficult to start a motor business 
for a man without money when we relegate the prospective business man 
to the category of those possessing insufficient capital and mildly suggest 
that commercial undertakings as contemplated had perhaps better be left 
to the other sort, whereas for a man with no money would be used when 
we think of a definite individual who happens to lack sufficient funds for 
the purpose intended, without contrasting or comparing him with financially 
stronger men, 
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Dr. Wood defines the difference in meaning between without and with 
no as follows. ‘With no, I should say, is positive, without (a) negative. 
Without suggests that something which we might normally expect, is 
absent or lacking (a rose without a thorn, “Vanity Fair, a novel without 
a hero”, a house without a chimney). But with no merely denotes a 
characteristic or a feature without suggesting that we might have expected 
anything different (e.g. a room with no fireplace). To say He is a person 
with no sense of humour is a positive statement. “No sense of humour” 
is thought of as a trait which the person in question possesses. But to say 
He is a person without a sense of humour is to assess his character 
negatively, i.e. to suggest that he lacks a quality which it is desirable that 
one should possess’ (and, we would like to add, of which most people 
possess at least a modicum, so that its entire absence strikes us as unusual). 
‘Contrast also I cannot drink tea with no sugar in it and I cannot drink 
tea without sugar in it.’ 

Dr. Wood's contention that with no... is positive receives support 
from the fact that with, whatever its meaning (comitative, associative, 
instrumental, causal, connective, etc.), after all always expresses the 
presence of something; it is only the word or word-group qualified 
by no that is negatived. 

The exact shade of meaning expressed by without and with no in each 
case naturally depends upon the circumstances in which the expressions 
are used; it is difficult and perhaps impossible to reduce the various senses 
connoted by them to a common denominator or to find a broad underlying 
principle governing their use other that the one described above, but a 
study of the following examples will, we trust, convince the reader that 
the two are by no means interchangeable. 


1. The sun shone, with no bars across it, no high buildings, no wall to block it. 
Gilbert Frankau, Martin Make-Believe, ch. 48, p. 428. 


The person whose observation is reported in this sentence remembers the 
sun as he saw it from his prison-window; without would hardly be possible 
here; it would suggest that the sun normally and usually has bars across 
it, but on that day for once had none. 


2. A new bombardment technique (scil. in atomic physics) was found when Chadwick, 
in 1932, discovered the neutron, a sub-atomic particle with no electrical charge. Observer, 
Aug. 12, 1945. 


Here again, with no states the bald, objective fact that the neutron has 
no electrical charge. Without would have been quite possible, only it 
would have suggested that after the discovery of the positively charged 
nuclei and the negative electrons by Rutherford in 1911, the electrical 
neutrality of the new particle was thought rather unexpected, abd Ae 
‘peculiar, or something of the sort. 


3. Very much it astonished the people who were out walking, to see a charity-boy 
tearing through the streets pell-mell, with no cap on his head, and a clasp-knife at this 
eye. Dickens, Oliver Twist, ch. VI. 
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Without a cap would have suggested that charity-boys are expected 
to wear caps as part of their uniform, and that the absence was regarded 
as a breach of decorum, an infringement of the regulations, a piece of 
carelessness, or some such deviation from the normal and correct, none of 
which is meant by Dickens. | 


4. He was accustomed to these spells of idleness, he had known many bad winters and 
storm-wrecked Marches, with no money coming in and the rent relentlessly falling due. 
Ethel Mannin, Children of the Earth, I ch. 9, 1 (Penguin). 


Without money coming in would have denoted the absence of attendant 
circumstances otherwise usually present. This is not what is meant. The 
absence of an income during the winter months is represented as the 
chief factor making the winter a bad time for the peasant-fisherman. 


5. In the eyes of the world Hugh Kinfell was a fortunate youth. On becoming of 
age he found himself the owner of a fine, imposing castle in Northumberland and the 
possessor of an ample income, with no one to exercise the slightest control over his 
actions. (Origin of the quotation unknown.) 


Without anyone would have suggested a different idea, viz. that most 
young people of Hugh Kinfell’s age are still subject to some sort of super- 
vision, parental or otherwise. What is meant by with no one is that the 
absence of such supervision was an additional, albeit negative, factor 
explaining why the young man might be called ‘a fortunate youth’. 

6. When no qualifies a group of a noun with an attributive adjective it 
may suggest that an adjective of opposite meaning would be more 
appropriate, thus giving rise to the rhetorical figure called litotes or 
meiosis: with no small loss to the community; with no inconsiderable 
expenditure, with no great difference in price, with no very pleased 
expression. Here again the meaning is quite different from without. 

7. No is also used in this sense when there is no adjective. 


Mr. Critchlow put the tray on a white-clad chest of drawers near the door, and 
then he shut the door with no ceremony. Bennett, Old Wives’ Tale I, ch. 2 § 1. 


Without ceremony would simply convey that the shutting of the door 
was a piece of impoliteness; with no suggests that the action had a 
positive significance, that Mr. Critchlow meant it to be taken as a symbol 
of the privileged position he held in the Baines household, where he 
enjoyed the prescriptive right of holding conferences with the invalid 
master without the presence of the womenfolk. 

The quotations on p. 190 bear out the interpretation given above. The 
film-title A Street With No Name presents a somewhat unusual, but 
instructive case. It certainly does not mean A Street Without A Name, 
for the street had one, only it is — intentionally — not mentioned in the 
film, because the producers wanted to indicate that the action might take 
place in any American street, so that its actual name was immaterial to 
the story. The Street With No Name, as the synopsis of the film some- 
what luridly puts it, is the street that runs all through America and through 
all the great cities of the world — the street on which crime flourishes, 
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and on which organised gangs of roughs pursue their sinister practices. 
The meaning of the title, hence, is something like ‘a street that shall be 
nameless because it is found everywhere, under all sorts of names’. 

In the second sentence with no supper, again, has a positive meaning; 
it suggests an additional punishment possibly attaching to careless driving. 
Without a supper would be negative and convey that post-boy and 
passenger might have to go without the customary evening meal, which 
is a different idea. 

In the last example Clive’s successes as a military commander are 
represented as inexplicable in the light of his lack of military training 
and experience; with here is almost equivalent to in spite of, a meaning 
that cannot be expressed by without. 

What has been said above about the difference between without and 
with no does not pretend to be exhaustive. The reader will no doubt be 
able in other cases to find other differences. But it is hoped that our 
disquisitions have at least convinced him that the two are not identical in 
meaning; that in many instances the expressions are not interchangeable 
and that even when one can be replaced by the other, such a substitution 
does not leave the meaning of the sentence unaffected. 


XXI 


55. The English are dangerously under the illusion that much good can be effected 
by giving away someone else’s back yard. Fortnightly Review, June 1933, p. 791. 
My dear Catherine, you surely haven't lived all these years in London without 
discovering that everyone in it knows everything, and a little more, about every one 
else's affairs, Rose Macaulay, Crewe Train, II ch. 2. 1, p. 54. 
‘Don’t drop that oi] on the blankets, now’ — ‘His blankets?’ asked Joe. — ‘Whose 
else’s do you think ?’ Dickens, Christmas Carol. 


Can you suggest any explanation why someone else and every one else 
should only inflect their last element in the genitive, but who else both 
elements ? 


56. Examination of recent boys’ books has convinced me that the old spirit is lacking, 
for if pirates are there, it is only as the hapless victims of horrible British crews with 
every virtue save that one which youth should cherish most, the revolutionary spirit. 
R. Middleton, On Pirates, in Essays of To-Day I, p. 21. 


How would you interpret one in this sentence? 


57. There was a Perriam who had been master and part-owner of an opium clipper. 
There is no need to say any more about him. He had been the master of an opium 
smuggler, and he was the origin of the firm. Tomlinson, Gallions Reach, ch. 2, p. 13. 


Why is the second word master qualified by the definite article, and 
the first not ? 


Answers and comments may be sent to 


Frans Halsstraat 21, P, A. ERaAbEs. 
Haarlem (Holland). 
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Brief Mention 


A Supplement to the Woodward & McManaway Check list 
of English plays 1641—1700. By Frepson Bowers. 22 pp. 
Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, c/o the 

. University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Virginia. 1949. 
$1,00. (mimeographed), 


Though no Dutch library has as yet taken cognizance of the fact, the Bibliographical 
Society of the University of Virginia's publications have already established themselves 
as indispensable aids to, and proofs of, scholarship. In no small measure this has been 
due to the learning and energy of Dr Bowers, and the present Supplement, a happy 
by-product of his researches for his forthcoming Bibliography of the post-Restoration 
drama, augurs well for that vaster work. 

The Newberry Check List was compiled by the evident care of two eminent 
bibliographers, yet the corrections in the present Supplement run to almost 10 per cent. 
of the original number of entries (27 unlisted titles, 25 titles to be deleted — including 
18 ghosts, and 81 added editions and issues, with corrections). Considering the nature 
_of the material Drs Woodward and McManaway had to work with this percentage 
can nevertheless be regarded as low, and the small number of unlisted entries is 
gratifyingly so. 

In his fourth section Dr Bowers has materially added to the Check List’s usefulness 
to American scholars by including the holdings of ten further libraries, besides listing 
new acquisitiors of libraries already represented in it. As the only now virtually 
complete index to the English drama of its period it is of no. less value, however, to the 
non-American scholar. (Dutch librarians please note!) 


The Hague. : Jou. GERRITSEN. 


American Literature in the Twentieth Century. By H. Strau- 
MANN. (Hutchinson's University Library.) vi + 189 pp. London: 
Hutchinson. 1951. 7/6 net. ; 


The Introduction informs us that this book is meant to give an outline of twentieth- 
century American thought and letters, and that critical evaluation from an aesthetic 
point of view is not its primary aim. ‘American thought’ is further defined as “the 
basic conceptions of life underlying the works of some of the outstanding writers of the 
century, and the values they believe in.’ Within this framework Professor Straumann 
has written a useful manual that is sure to find many readers. He has read widely and 
thoughtfully, not only in the writers themselves but also in those who have written 
about them, and he registers and discusses some of the very latest publications. One 

sometimes wishes that aesthetic criteria had not been kept quite so far in the background, 
as in the remarks on the literary production of Sinclair Lewis during the last twenty 
years of his life. Here and there, too, grammar and style are a little loose, especially 
in the former half. But altogether this manual will prove a reliable guide to those who 
wish to test and organize their impressions of modern American literature, and to keep 
abreast of the American output in fiction, literary criticism, poetry, anc drama, — Z. 


In my brief notice of the new edition of the Concise Oxford Dictionary I stated 
incorrectly that ‘new look’ was not recorded. I am obliged to Mr. A. S. Hornby 
for pointing out to me that it is, in the Addenda. — Z. 
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Students of Old English may be interested in an article on “The Leiden Riddle’ in the 
(Birmingham) English and Germanic Studies II, pp. 42-56, containing a discussion of 
the various attempts made to decipher and interpret the text, from Bethmann’s exceedingly 
faulty transcription in 1845 to Smith's edition of 1933. The article, which is based 
on a renewed study of the ms., is illustrated by two photographs, one taken by 
ordinary light, the other by ultra-violet light. — Z. 
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The Folk Elements in Vachel Lindsay's Poetry 


Vachel Lindsay's debt to folklore and his use of folk materials and concepts 
are generally recognized. No systematic study of how he used and treated 
folk elements has, however, been made. This paper forms an attempt at 
outlining some of these elements in Lindsay's treatment of individual heroes 
and his analyses of the spirit of folk groups. 

Lindsay's biography shows us that he did not restrict his intimate 
knowledge to one social stratum, but took part in the life of various segments 
of the population and learned to know different representatives of the 
American nation in their own surroundings. However, direct borrowing 
and use of folk items is not a characteristic of Lindsay's work. He had 
assimilated folk concepts to a degree where they colored his very philosophy 
and creative thought. Hence if we want to get at the influence of folk 
elements on Lindsay's poems we have to define them broadly as the 
unliterary trends, concepts, customs, art, or traditions of that part of the 
population with which he came into direct contact. 

In his admiration of the pioneer Lindsay celebrated some typical 
representatives of the early Americans. Jonathan Chapman, alias Johnny 
Appleseed, is Lindsay's heroic paragon. A folk-tale character, a man of 
the people, possessing the supreme virtue of universal love and practising 
it in his daily life, Appleseed became a suitable embodiment of Lindsay's 
highest ideals. Just as Lindsay himself rambled about, spreading the 
gospel of beauty and art and hoping to leave a lasting imprint on the 
American mind, so Appleseed went west across the mountains on his self- 
imposed mission. The sources of Lindsay's knowledge of Appleseed were 
at least partly literary. The poet’s object was, however, not to produce 
a detailed epic, but only to use Appleseed’s character and a few main 
points of his life. Consequently, the most important of the Appleseed 
poems, In Praise of Johnny Appleseed, completely ignores the sordidness 
and disillusionment of the frontier migration. The poet's attitude is 
emotional, not historical or economic. This shifting of emphasis makes the 
treatment inconsistent: although Lindsay concedes that the participators in 
the westward current were ordinary mortals, no saints, he proceeds to stress 
the prophetic nature of Appleseed’s deeds in the light of later events. 
In this way the hero’s actions acquire purposefulness and he becomes 
a praiseworthy model instead of a poor vagrant suffering from an obsession. 

Andrew Jackson, another representative of the pioneer generation, also 
receives his fair share of hero-worship in Lindsay’s work, who never 
stopped to analyse the less ideal aspects of the Jacksonian regime. In spite 
of the fact that this very era gave birth to some of the evils of machine 
politics, he considers the popular enthusiasm of that period more than 
sufficient to counterbalance the evils. The Jacksonian period was a 
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period of glory because it emphasized the importance of the pioneer in blue 
jeans, and because men in coon-skin caps then practised manly virtues. 
Lindsay's Jackson, therefore, is Old Hickory rather than the shrewd 
politician, a legendary folk-character and not a historical personality: 


Andrew Jackson was eight feet tall, 

His arm was a hickory limb and a maul. 

His sword was so long he dragged it on the ground. 
Every friend was an equal. Every foe was a hound. 


While love and inherent goodness were the central characteristics of 
Appleseed, Americanism becomes the keynote of Lindsay's Jackson-worship. 
There is only contempt for the enemy and for decadent Europe as 
personified by the ‘British fops’, only admiration of Jackson and his ‘wild 
men, straight from the woods’. Thus the popular conception of Jackson 
offered the poet an opportunity to insist on the American tradition. 

In the Springfield of Lindsay’s youth the memories of Lincoln were still 
very strong. The great president suited our poet’s general conception 
of the American hero: his origin was lowly, his ways and manners 
unsophisticated, he preserved the United States intact for future greatness 
and he helped to liberate the Negro. The most important of the Lincoln 
poems, Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight, shows us a simple, clear-cut 
popular figure: 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love, 
The prairie lawyer, master of us all. 


Again no detailed analysis is necessary. Lincoln is accepted in the 
character which was traditional among his most ardent admirers, a humble, 
unsophisticated, but admirable folk-hero who spent his life fighting for the 
people, an excellent example for future generations. In Litany of the 
Heroes, one of the key poems of Lindsay's hero-worship, Lincoln is the 
personification of ideal Americanism: 


Would I might rouse the Lincoln in you all 
That which is gendered in the wilderness, 
From lonely prairies and God's tenderness. 


But while Jackson was described as swashbuckling Old Hickory, Lincoln 
is not subjected to a metamorphosis into Old Abe. Perhaps Lindsay found 
it possible to retain a serious, even a philosophical tone in the Lincoln 
poems, because the Lincoln tradition was closer to him and had not yet 
acquired the folk-tale character of the Jackson legend. 

Lindsay's youth was the heyday of the Populist movement, and it is 
therefore logical that some of the Populist heroes were poetized as true 
representatives of the folk against the political machine. Governor Altgeld 
of Illinois was a German immigrant and Wm. J. Bryan, the presidential 
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candidate in 1896, officially a Nebraska farmer; hence there was no doubt 
of their eligibility to Lindsay’s heroes’ gallery. His contact with these 
two gentlemen was of a more personal nature, for he had seen them both. 
Altgeld had lived in the Governor's Mansion at Springfield but a few 
blocks away from the poet’s home, and Bryan had delivered speeches 
young Lindsay had heard. Here the poet had idols of flesh and blood, 
and their poetical treatment remains closer to the facts. The Eagle that 
is Forgotten is an elegy and shows Lindsay in a mood very different from 
his usual loud and robust force. Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, Bryan celebrates 
its hero as ‘the one American poet who could sing outdoors’, a person 
possessing some of the old pioneer virtues. Besides, Bryan as a politician 
was the representative of the venerable Jacksonian tradition in American 
politics. His outward appearance is again described in a characteristic way: 


In a coat like a deacon, in a black Stetson hat 
He scourged the elephant plutocrat. 


At this point Lindsay's very language is penetrated by colloquial 
Americanisms: he sings the long-horns from Texas and the jayhawks from 
Kansas while commending the popular West and condemning Eastern 
capitalistic oppression. ‘Thus even the contemporary heroes are conceived 
as the representatives of the folk and admired with a clear-cut, naive, 
subjective enthusiasm and with the usual lack of objective, historical 
reasoning. Nowhere does Lindsay stop to consider the intricate economic 
and financial problems that led to the failure of the Populist movement. 

Theodore Roosevelt was another potent factor in the battle with capitalism. 
Because of his political convictions he was forgiven his aristocratic back- 
ground and given a seat in the democratic rocking-chair: 


‘Great-Heart’! Roosevelt! Father of Men! 

He fed the children honey and bread. 

He taught them the ten commandments and prayer, 
Rocking there in his old rocking-chair, 

Or riding the storms of dream that he rode. 


Roosevelt was a genuine 100% American, a possessor both of pioneer 
virtues and pioneer faults, whose administration broke the golden age, and 
whose square deal and Roosevelt code were a sufficient basis for the revival 
of the original American spirit. Theodore Roosevelt was the ideal hero for 
a poet imbued with the American crusading zeal, and an aristocrat easy to 
transform into a folk-character. 

Daniel Boone, Alexander Campbell, General William Booth, Mae Marsh, 
and many more are among Lindsay's heroes, but though their treatment is 
cordial enough, they are clearly subordinate characters when compared to the 
former. The poet did not attempt a description of their personalities, but 
used them as reference material for generalizations on virtue or the past, 
present and future of the United States. There is consistently more emotion 
than fact, and the most popular qualities get the loudest praise. 
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These instances suffice to show that in Lindsay’s hero-worship ‘folkliness’ 
and goodness were identical. Many aristocrats of distant lands and times 
had excited his imagination ever since his youthful adventures among books 
telling him about heroic deeds of far-off times. Yet Lindsay never 
dethroned his heroes for Twainian scrutiny. For him, the mythological 
purity of King Arthur might well be employed as a suitable starting-point 
for appeals against white-slave traffic. However, as soon as the obvious 
facts of history begin to interfere with his consistent idealism, heroes like 
Alexander the Great or Napoleon become traitors of the human cause 
rather than admirable examples. Neither did far-off mythology ever incite 
Lindsay to his best. Where the ideals were close by in time or space, and 
thus familiar and tangible, his poems get the sweep and force of first-rate 
work. American history was the prime source he drew upon. These 
American figures were identified with the great western continent and its 
spirit, though the Americans of the pioneer era as well as those of Lindsay's 
day were a heterogeneous mass of individualists. However, instead of 
diluting his admiration into vague generalities, Lindsay adopted as poet 
the method of: celebrating the American race, past and present, in the 
persons of those representatives he considered worthy of this supreme 
identification. 

Actual American folklore gave Lindsay only one of his great heroes, 
Johnny Appleseed. The others were either historical personalities who had 
acquired some legendary qualities during intervening decades, such as 
Jackson and Lincoln, or later men and women of various occupations, who 
had contributed their share in promoting the physical or spiritual welfare 
of America. Even in the latter cases Lindsay proceeded to treat his heroes 
as folk characters. Where the historical facts did not suit his intentions, 
they were mercilessly discarded, and emotional evaluations used instead. 
These subjective analyses were performed on a ‘folkly’ basis. Lindsay can be 
said to have ‘made ‘olklore’ out of history. His imagination readily filled 
in the gap between -eality and the ideal: he saw even his contemporary 
idols through magic spectacles which carried them back in time far enough 
for him to create new legends about them. These imaginary legends were 
what Lindsay built on. He was crusading for a greater and better America, 
and left his pseudo-folktales to be digested by posterity and assimilated 
into the mythology of the ideal American. His romantic mind tended to 
occupy itself with mystical concepts based on the ancient lore of various 
climes; perhaps his endeavors to provide his nation with a synthetic literary 
folklore were an attempt to compensate for the lack of a long-range historical 
perspective on American themes by applying folktale techniques to topical 
characters. By this device he at the same time succeeded in achieving 
originality and in freeing himself from alien traditions. Since there was 
a national American literary technique in the field of folklore, why not 
carry it over into the treatment of topical questions as well? In this sense 
Lindsay becomes the great modern ballad-maker of American literature. 

However, Lindsay was too didactic a poet to succumb to the character- 
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istic folktale concept of fortuitous evil and good. The characterization 
of his major heroes is marked by a tendency to moralize and explain. In 
the case of Appleseed the moralizing takes the form of a scrutiny of the 
hero’s achievements in the light of later events. The other heroes are 
celebrated in terms of their deeds or political creeds, and the motives behind 
Lindsay's choice of subjects are always clear beyond ambiguity. His 
characters are treated in a holistic folktale manner: they are either good 
or bad. But where a folktale would leave off, the poet begins his most 
enthusiastic praise on moral and ethical grounds. Lindsay was a man 
of strong creative talents, not a mere collector of folktales trying to give 
his audience metric versions of old materials. Yet his treatment of his 
heroes rests on a firm foundation of folk elements. 

Lindsay was a descendant of men and women who had not been afraid 
to face the hazards of the pioneer West. He was brought up in an 
atmosphere where the deeds of the pioneers had acquired an aura of 
romantic glory. By the time of his boyhood the toils of the early settlers 
had made the United States a powerful country, whose progress seemed 
unthreatened by external powers. The darkest clouds on the American 
sky consisted of social evils, which then fashionable and current trends of 
thought interpreted as results of ever-increasing Eastern industrialization. 
It is against this background that Lindsay’s interest.in the pioneer should 
be focused. 

The typical and representative pioneer is, however, an abstract myth with 
different literary manifestations. One cannot generalize on the basis of a 
heterogeneous class of rugged individualists. The middle-western farmer 
of 1900 was very different from the early pioneer, since even agriculture 
was rapidly turning into a capitalist enterprise. The southern mountaineers, 
often thought to constitute the nearest modern approach to the pioneer, 
were a class Lindsay did not consider worthy of direct identification with 
his ideal. Therefore he preferred to celebrate the pioneer generation in 
the person of some representative individual, rather than in direct and 
abstract terms. 


However, Lindsay's Americanism was not limited to the past and he 
also recognizes the American present as a subject worthy of aesthetic 
treatment. In his scrutiny of his surroundings he found many of the best 
pioneer qualities very much alive, and so neon lights, movies and other 
innovations are included among his aesthetic properties. The movies 
especially were passing through a development unprecedented in the history 
of any art and were helping to create a standardized beauty understood by 
the middle and lowbrow majority of the people. For Lindsay the 
embodiment of this modern art was Mae Marsh, the motion picture actress 
he celebrated in a poem. The actor Edwin Booth, on the other hand, was 
a pioneer of Old World culture who played Hamlet in dreary barns on the 
prairies, where the barking ef the coyotes mingled with the soliloquies of 
the prince. John Bunny also came in for an epitaph, being a member of 
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Yorick’s honorable guild, while Lucy Bates, a cabaret dancer on Broadway, 
was the modern representative of another time-honored art. Even the 
collegiate yell, which Lindsay considered the American equivalent of the 
Elizabethan sonnet, gives proof, to his mind, that America still is capable 
of a spontaneous folk art, though The Kalliope Yell is of more value as 
a poem than as a yell. 

A feature surpassing even the motion picture in importance for today’s 
American life is the automobile. In The Santa Fé Trail we have Lindsay's 
aesthetic tribute to the mechanization of vehicles. The main theme is the 
hectic rhythm of an endless number of cars passing by and symbolizing the 
life of 20th Century America and the spirit of progress. But the poem has 
a very tender undertone indicating that when the cars have passed, the 
supreme wonder still remains in Nature, and this cannot be surpassed by 
any man-made devices. It seems as though Lindsay would warn his 
contemporaries against an overvaluation of material success and material 
progress. Yet individual initiative and boundless American energy belong 
to the pioneer inheritance and are qualities to be praised. After giving 
the reader a synthesis of modern America and its spirit in Billboards and 
Galleons without even forgetting the funny-papers, Arrow shirts or their 
collars, his final prophecy remains one of transcending Americanism: 


Some day this old Broadway shall climb to the skies, 
As a ribbon of cloud on a soul-wind shall rise. 

And we shall be lifted rejoicing by night, 

Till we join with the planets who choir their delight. 
The signs in the street and the signs in the skies 
Shall make a new zodiac, guiding the wise, 

And Broadway make one with that marvellous stair 
That is climbed by the rainbow-clad spirits of prayer. 


Lindsay's conception of the spirit of the American Negro has found a 
more detailed expression in his poems than has his treatment of any other 
American minority group. In Adventures While Singing These Songs, 
Lindsay's autobiographical foreword to the Collected Poems, he explains 
the sources of his knowledge of the Negro. The Southern background of 
both his parents accounted for the popularity of Negro songs and spirituals 
in his childhood home. Most of the time the Lindsays had at least one 
colored servant in the house, and further contacts took place all around 
him in his childhood environment. The Congo contains his great analysis 
of the Negro race, Lindsay was not an apologist for the colored people: 
he did not try to tone down those elements that can be considered African 
and to emphasize the characteristics added by their contact with American 
civilization. On the contrary, he exults in deriving the important character- 
istics of the spirit of the Negro directly from the savage jungle and 
introduces primitive parallels to the American environments that begin 
each section of the poem. The treatment of these elements affords an 
excellent example of the way in which Lindsay used familiar folk-material 
as a basis for his poetic imagination; the crap-shooting, the gambling and 
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the revival meeting Lindsay must have been familiar with since childhood. 
The Congo is one of the poems that established Lindsay's reputation as a 
jazz~poet, but if The Congo is jazz, it certainly is not the jazz of polished 
floors and evening clothes but a poetical description of the rhythm of the 
unspoiled, unsophisticated Negro. In Daniel Lindsay adapts the tone of 
the spiritual to a Biblical theme. He anticipates The Green Pastures in 
his naive treatment of the subject according to the grotesque, but charming, 
colored tradition: the lions of Darius are just ‘bad’, Daniel was ‘the chief 
hired man of the land’, he ‘stirred up the music in the palace band’ and 
‘white-washed the cellar’ and ‘shoveled in the coal’. In The Booker 
Washingtcn Trilogy we find a similar familiarity of epithets, which 
contributes to the vivid impression the poem makes, while King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba is less imitative of direct Negro elements, though 
its subtitle, ‘A Poem Game’, and the marginal notes bear witness to 
Lindsay's conception of the close relationship between dancing, acting, 
singing, and poetry. How Samson Bore Away the Gates of Gaza is again 
notable because of the colorful and imaginative language of ‘A Negro 
Sermon’. Lines like ‘Samson’s heart was as big as a wagon’ and ‘O Lord 
look down from your chariot side’ are strongly suggestive of the Negro 
spiritual, while finally When Peter Jackson Preached in the Old Church 
forms a brief description of a revival meeting, and is to be sung to a Negro 
spiritual melody. But there is more Negro influence in these poems than 
mere elements of thought and language. The repetition characteristic of 
most folk-art is adopted here for artistic effect, while the striking rhythm 
forms the common denominator of all of Lindsay’s poems built on Negro 
elements, though it is not restricted to the Negro poems, but is found in 
The Santa Fé Trail and many other descriptions of modern American life. 

The American Indian likewise excited Lindsay's imagination and poetic 
talent. The original inhabitant of the vast American continent naturally 
furnished him with a starting point for all his Americanism. Johnny 
Appleseed was loved by both Indian and White man and kissed both Indian 
and white children indiscriminately. In Lindsay's family, there seems to 
have been a tradition that there was an Indian somewhere in the ancestry. 
Lindsay was rather proud of this, pointing out that if there was one Indian 
in the family tree, there must be millions. To him the Indian race became 
a glorious yet abstract symbol for the vast spaces and endless prairies of 
early America, a symbol not to be overlooked in any description of pioneer 
society. The Indians of Lindsay's day lived on reservations; he could not 
be on familiar terms with them and his Indian is neither the heroic, admirable 
redskin of Cooper, nor Mark Twain's dissipated wretch. He is rather the 
historical predecessor of the white pioneer, who has a definite place in 
American history, and whose influence on the American past has become 
an influence on the American present as well. Hence the treatment is 
more romantic than realistic: the spirit of the Indian is identified with the 
original spirit of the American wilds and of the country Lindsay so deeply 
loved. In Our Mother Pocahon‘>s the closeness to Nature in which the 
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Indians lived is admired: Powhatan 


Was akin to wolf and bee, 
Brother of the hickory tree, 
Son of the red lightning stroke, 
And the lightning-shivered oak. 


This Utopia, which he supposed characteristic of the every-day life of the 
Indian, was Lindsay's ideal. In this sense Pocahontas too was a part of 
the Nature in which she lived and her life was in many respects similar 
to that of the early pioneers: ‘She traced the paths of Daniel Boone’. 
Hence American society should not be based on decadent European 
principles, but on the traditions of freedom, closeness to Nature, and lack 
of restraints, all traditions of the Indian. Thus Pocahontas is the mother 
of the American spirit: 


We here renounce our Saxon blood. 

. Tomorrow's hopes, an April flood, 
Come roaring in. The newest race 
Is born of her resilient grace. 


And this inheritance should mean more to every true American than any 
pride in Norse, Slavic or Celtic ancestry. Doctor Mohawk contains many 
autobiographical elements; Lindsay's country doctor father is no doubt the 
person alluded to and made into the epitome of America. But here too the 
American past includes the Indian as well as the white man, and the great 
Mohawk’s example was set according to the best of the Indian tradition, 
which is the means of arriving at the final climax, a description of the 
‘uncaptured future’ of the New World in terms of ancient Inca sun-worship. 
Similarly, in The Tree of Laughing Bells it is the Indian maid who makes 
the Wings of the Morning and tells the hero where to get the Laughing 
Bell. However, Lindsay’s interest in the Indian was not purely aesthetic. 
He considered the neglect with which the Indians had been treated a 
shameful blot on American history, and in The Hunting Dogs the cause of 
the Indian race is 0, nly declared one of his crusading objectives. His 
defense of the oppressed group, however, takes its most ardent form in 
Lhe Babbitt Jamboree, where the fact that the Indian is no longer free 
is deplored as a serious breach in a tradition always endorsed by the United 
States, and which should be maintained in the future. He was an integral 
part of early American life and the symbol of a spirit worthy of admiration 
and preservation. 

The other racial groups of the American population are not treated with 
equal ardor and knowledge in Lindsay’s work. The poems on these 
minorities are further removed from the realms of folk concepts, and at 
the same time both more abstract and less forceful. 

Although he did not have much use for decadent European society, 
Lindsay had a profound veneration for the ancient civilization and traditions 
of the Far East. In spite of the menial tasks performed in the service 
of an alien civilization, a San Francisco Chinese laundryman possesses 
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qualities that can be acquired only through the slow process of assimilation 
of traditions handed down from generation to generation for thousands of 
years, and Lindsay’s treatment of Chinese civilization shows him in a mood 
very different from that in which he sang the pioneer or the Negro. The 
Chinese Nightingale is both subtle and delicate, and lacks the loud force 
which is so typical of much of Lindsay’s work. Shantung also proves 
Lindsay's interest in oriental lore, but it remains a poem about China and 
not about American Chinamen. Both these poems seem to infer that 
western culture is in many respects inferior to the oriental, which is founded 
on more peaceful and positive concepts, and that in the American synthesis 
there ought to be room for the best elements of the Chinese tradition. 

Although the Gypsies share many of Lindsay's ideals, his treatment of 
them is clearly less enthusiastic than that of the Negro and the Indian. 
The open road, though free, is not equal to the virgin forest. The nostalgic 
longing for their own past made the Gypsies a melancholy race in Lindsay's 
eyes, a race lacking the robust characteristics of the Negro or the wild 
freedom of the Indian. The closest approach to the spirit of the Gypsy 
is in ] Know All This When Gipsy Fiddles Cry. In The Tramp’s Refusal, 
written ‘on being asked by a beautiful Gypsy to join her group of strolling 
players’, the Gypsies merely furnish a stimulating background for the poet's 
somber thoughts and self-criticism. 

Lindsay approached the question of race on a basis which might be 
described as Jungian. In his opinion each race, each population group 
possessed a mass spirit of its own, which was predetermined by its past. 
Without stooping to a condemnation of any particular group he accepted 
the destiny of America as a synthesis of these elements. No tradition 
was too humble to be included: the African background of the Negro, 
the Oriental traditions of the Chinaman, the wild barbarism of the Indian 
were elements as valuable as the glorious pioneer tradition. Their fusion 
in a true spirit of universal love and understanding formed the rock on 
which Lindsay's optimistic Americanism was established. 


Helsingfors, Nits Erik ENKvVIST. 
Finland. 
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Notes and News 


Further Notes on the Canterbury Tales 


In introducing the ‘sanguine’ Franklin Chaucer tells us: 


Ful many a fat partrich hadde he in muwe, 
And many a breem and many a luce in stuwe. C.T. A 349-50. 


The two phrases in rime look suspiciously like calques on the French. 
Let us see if this is indeed the case. 
The phrase in mew is mentioned in NED under two headings: 


2. ¢ a. A coop or cage in which animals, esp. fowls, were confined for fattening. 
Also without article in phr. in mew, cooped up. 


The example given is the one adduced above. 


3. ¢ a. phr. In mew: in hiding or confinement, cooped up. 

¢ 1350 Will. Palerne 3336 But couwardli as caitifs couren [3e] in meuwe. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1.381 To hiden his desir in muwe From every wight y-born. 
a1450 Knt. de la Tour 85; c 1450 Lydg. & Burgh Secrees 2063; 1471 J. Paston 
in P. Lett. II 12; c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 503. 


If we compare the examples we notice that the phrase occurs earliest in 
sense nr. 3, but that its use in sense 2 is not unconnected with its use in 
sense 3. In reality I think it is one phrase with two connotations. 

The Old French term mue’also had the senses we see reflected in English: 


1. lieu secret, cachette, lieu de retraite, prison. G.V. 439. 

Ke fait Ogiers, gist il encore en mue? Raimbert, Ogier, 10289, Barrois. 
Ysengrin est remes en mue, Ren., 12645, Méon. 

Li jalos m’a mis en mue. Rom. et Past. I, 38, 17, Bartsch. 

Etc. Godefr. V. 439. 

2. Cage dans laquelle on plagait les volailles destinées 4 étre engraissées. Ibid. 


There is no example of the phrase. 
3. Grande cage ot l'on met un oiseau quand il mue, Godef. Compl. X. 183. 


There is no example of the phrase. 
Grandsaignes d'Hauterive gives one more example: 


Moult lonc tens fut renart en mue. (XIIIe s., Renart), 
heading the two senses as: 


Cage, prison. Etym. Muer. Du sens de cage ot l'on met les oiseaux au moment 
de la mue ou pour les engraisser. 


The earliest Old French examples antedate the English ones by more 
than a century (Ogier 1192-1200, Renart, 13th c.). It is obvious that 
the English phrase is indeed a calque on the French one in sense 3a, and 
since sense 2a is closely allied to 3a, and found later, and since it is even 
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difficult to separate the two phrases (as against the nouns) this may also 
be looked upon as a calque, whether directly borrowed from French (which 
we cannot prove for lack of an OF. example) or as a sense-development 
of an existing calque. 

As to the second phrase, this is already noted by NED as a calque on 
the French phrase: 


Stew sb.1 [a. OF. estui] (mod. F. éfui case, sheath, also tub for keeping fish in 
a boat). 

7 1. In the phrase in stew [= OF. en estui], said of fish kept in confinement, to 
be ready for the table. 


The first example is the one quoted above. 


14.. Piers of Fullham in Hartshorne Anc. Metr. T. (1829) 119 They to fisshyng 
goon wyth envy, .. And wayte in waraynes all the nyght, ..To bribe and bere 
away the best. That soiourne and kept bien in stiewe For store that nothyng 
shulde hym remewe. 

1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 33 Thy ponds renew, put eeles in stew, To leeue till Lent. 


The example from Chaucer is at the same time the earliest use of the 
word stew* in English. (There is another example of the sbst. in 1387.) 

The OF, phrase is found at a very early date, though not referring to 
fish, but to chickens: 


Littré 2. 1539 s.v. Etui. XIIle s. Dix gelines pris sans faillie; 
Les cinc en ai mengies hui, Et les autres mis en estui, Ren. 10548. 


That the phrase had a much wider sense in OF. is obvious from the 
definition of the sbst. in Godefroy and the examples given below: 


Godefr. IX. 569 Estui, boite disposée pour que l'objet qu'on y veut placer soit 
étroitement serré. 

Et puis les porta I'um la ou I’um soleit les armes en estui garder. Rois, p. 296. 
-XXXVI. hanas en dous estoiz. 1302, Test. du D. Jean. 

-VIII. bacins en un estoi, ib. 

Etc. 


The noun was also used for cachette, prison and the phrase occurred 
in this connection as well: 


Godefr, III. 662. Priveement le mette en chartre et en estui. 
Garnier, Vie de S. Thom., Richel, 13513. 
Etc. 5 


It would seem then that the phrase as such was taken over into ME., 
but with a narrowing of the sense, unless we are wrong in narrowing its 
sense in the ME. examples of the phrase. In that case it would simply 
mean in confinement, and the English sense of ‘pond or tank in which fish 
are kept until needed for the table’ may be a contemporary development 
from the phrase in stew. 


Leiden. A. A. Prins. 
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M. E. ladel ‘a by-path’. 


The O.E.D. records a word ladel for which it queries the meaning “?A 
little path, by-path’. The only quotation is Usk, Test. of Love I. iii. 42 
By smale pathes that swyn and hogges hadden made, as lanes with ladels 
their maste to seche. — Ladel is explained as a diminutive of lode (O.E. 
lad) ‘way, course’. Both meaning and derivation are taken from Skeat's 
edition of Usk. Yet the word is a rather doubtful formation, and has not 
been ‘further evidenced, not even in place-names; besides it does not give 
good sense. It is no doubt a ghost-word. Ladels in Usk should be taken 
as the plur. of ladle ‘a scoop, dipper’, which was also formerly used of an 
acorn-cup. The O.E.D. instances ‘acorne dishes or ladles’ from 1599 
(ladle, sb. 3). Accordingly, the meaning of the passage is, ‘along narrow 
paths which pigs and hogs had made as lanes containing acorn-cups to 
hunt for their (ref. to acorn-cups) mast.’ 


Lund. O. ARNGART. 


The Intonation of Interrogative Sentences II 


In a former article? it was shown that special questions, i.e. questions 
containing an interrogative word, do not always take a falling intonation- 
turn to-day; the rising intonation-turn is gaining ground. Consequently 
more and more special questions are intoned like general questions, i.e. 
questions requiring the answer yes or no. The purpose of this second 
article is to examine more closely the nature of the rising intonation-turn. 
The current handbooks of English intonation describe only one type of 
rising intonation-turn, called Tune II. It starts at or near the bottom of 
the normal voice-range and rises to about the middle of it. This intonation- 
turn is used in general questions, requests, statements with an implication, 
non-final portions of sentences, repeated special questions. There seems 
to be no interrogative intonation proper in English. Stressed syllables 
preceding the intonation-turn or nucleus are on a descending scale. If the 
nucleus is preceded by unstressed syllables only, these are pitched low, 
namely on the same level as the beginning of the rise. Here are three 


pattern. » this rising intonation-turn (examples taken from Jones and 
Palmer): 


1. with no syllables before the turn; 


2. with one or more unstressed syllables before the turn; 
3. with one or more stressed syllables before the turn. 


1 English Studies 1949, pp. 262-65. 


2D. Jones, Outline, § 1033 sqq.; Armstrong and Ward, Handbook of English Intonation, 
p. 20 sqq.; H. Palmer, English Intonation, p. 78 sqq. 
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1 la 2 2a 3 3a 
Here? Do you? It works. I enjoy it, Come on! Comeon then! 
(because..... ) 


It is therefore with some surprise that the Continental student of English 


reads in a study of English Intonation by R. Kingdon that there are two 


rising intonation-turns, a low one, which is identical with that described 
in the handbooks, and a high one, which ‘begins rather below the middle 
of the normal voice range, and rises to the top’. Both with the low and 
the high rise initial unstressed syllables are ‘pitched rather above the bottom 
of the normal voice range’.* The high rise constitutes the interrogative 
intonation proper, and is used in general questions. All general questions 
transcribed by Kingdon — and there are a good many — have a high-rising 
intonation-turn. 

Here are, for comparison, the three patterns with the interrogative 
intonation proper (examples taken from Kingdon): 


1 la 2 2a 3 3a 
Here? Do you? It works? Are youready? Is it here? Can'tyouseeit? 


While with patterns 1 and 3 the difference between low and high is one 
of key only, there is with pattern 2 also a difference of interval. With 
the interrogative intonation proper there is an interval between the initial 
unstressed syllables and the starting-point of the turn, with the more widely 
applicable rising intonation there is not. That is why the difference 
between the two turns can be observed best when there are unstressed 
syllables at the beginning of the sentence. 

The difference between high rise and low rise can be phonemically 
relevant, it serves to distinguish types of sentences. Here are some 
examples: 


That's ‘funny You ‘know him I've ‘told you 


With a low rise these utterances are cautious or casual statements; with 
a high rise they are questions. 

Why is it possible that the authors of the handbooks should have ignored 
the high rise completely? I submit the following explanation. The high 
rise, being exclusively interrogative, makes any utterance, whatever its 
syntactic form may be, into a question. The low rise, being neutral, 
requires the collaboration of sentence-form. In this it resembles the falling 


3 ‘English Language Teaching’ (Published by the British Council), Jan—March 1948, 
p. 89 & 114. 
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turn, which also requires that support: The three sentences: ‘John can play 
tennis, "Who can play ‘tennis, ‘Come and play ‘tennis, can have the same 
falling intonation pattern; it is the sentence form that makes them into a 
statement, a question, and a command. Interrogative sentences in the 
grammatical sense of the word can therefore have either a high or a low 
rise, while questions in the form of a statement or elliptical questions require ~ 
the high rise, for here the intonation is the sole bearer of the interrogative 
function. As practically all the questions in the handbooks are interrogative 
sentences, and as these manuals naturally aim at efficiency rather than at 
completeness, the omission of the high rise is understandable. Phonemically, 
however, the interrogative intonation proper is of the greatest importance 
and cannot be neglected.* 

So far we have only considered the intonation of general questions. 
Does the rising intonation of special questions form a parallel to it? This 
would mean that they can take the high or the low rise, having an 
unequivocal syntactic form. The answer is in the negative. Special 
questions can only take the low rise; they run parallel with statements and 
commands. It is true that special questions with a high rise are not 
uncommon, but they have another function. They are either a request for 
the repetition of a statement (2) — in this case the only strong stress and 
consequently the turn falls on the interrogative word — or the repetition of 
the interlocutor’s question before answering it (b): 


a) Where did you put it? 


e e 
aie = Please repeat your statement. 


b) Who came here? Nobody came here. 


Are you asking who came here? 5) 


(6) forms a parallel to statements, mostly elliptical, said with a high rise; 
they become questioning echo-statements, e.g.: 


A. I see him three times a week. 
B, Three times a week? 


B. is either not sure whether he has understood A. properly, 
or he has understood but is incredulous.® 


4 The place of the interrogative intonation in the phonemic structure of English can 
be compared with that of the pause. The pause, too, has a linguistic function: it separates 
what must be kept apart. In actual speech it often disappears, especially in quick 
utterance. But it is there, nevertheless, in the linguistic consciousness of the speaker 
and can easily be actualized. It must be actualized in the comparatively rare cases 
where there is no other means of differentiation. 

5 For more examples cf. Palmer, English Intonation, p. 79 § 3 and p. 81 § 3. 

® Jones (Outline, § 1023 and 1063) notes a few examples of questioning echo-statements: 
They won't? You didn’t? A second time? Only with the interrogative intonation 
proper these sentences are unequivocal questions, 
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This purely formal analysis of the rising intonation-turn is evidence in 
support of the assertion made — in my first article — on semantic grounds, 
that the rising turn of special questions is an extension not of the intonation 
of general questions but of certain statements and requests. 


Basel. Maria SCHUBIGER. 


English Studies Today. The Clarendon Press announces the publication 
in one volume of the papers read at the International Conference of 
University Professors of English held in Magdalen College, Oxford, 
August 1950 (cf. E. S., Oct. 1950). They have been classified roughly 
under four headings into: first, papers devoted to matters of general literary 
interest; second, linguistic subjects, covering to some extent a wider field 
than English alone; then particular topics of English literature proper; and 
lastly, papers dealing with the teaching of English in Universities, with 
special emphasis on the presentation of the subject to those whose language 
is not English. The volume opens with a paper by Professor Gilbert 
Murray, O.M., on Europe and the Classical Tradition. 

English Studies Today has been edited by C. L. Wrenn and G. Bullough, 
and may be had of all booksellers, at the price of 21s. net. 


English Studies at Uppsala. Professor H. W. Donner, of the University 


of Abo, has been appointed to the Uppsala Chair of English Language 
and Literature vacated by Professor S. B. Liljegren. 


J. H. G. Grattan}. The death is announced of Dr. J. H. G. Grattan, late 
Professor of English in the University of Liverpool. For many years past 
Professor Grattan had been engaged on a new edition of Piers Plowman; 
the A-text is expected to appear in 1952. An edition of the Lacnunga is 
also in an advanced state of preparation. 
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Reviews 


Bedeutung und Herkunft von altenglischem ‘feormian’ und 
seiner Sippe. Von E. von ScHAUBERT. 120 pp. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1949. DM 15.—. 


Among the relatively rare words and word-groups which have hitherto 
escaped etymological explanation OE feormian and its kindred looms large. 
Whereas Kluge in his Grundriss der germanischen Philologie and, with 
some hesitation, the authors of the NED accept as a possible origin late 
Lat. firma and firmare, Holthausen in his Altenglisches Etymologisches 
Werterbuch (1932—34) rejects this thesis without, however, offering an 
alternative. All the etymologists seem to agree in attributing to the word 
in question two different meanings, namely ‘to feed’ and ‘to cleanse, purge’. 

The task which Miss von Schaubert has set herself is to penetrate the 
apparently chaotic mass of meanings attributed to the numerous members 
of the group and to grasp the original meaning from which all the others 
can be derived and understood in their connections. She proposes, in her 
own words, to establish ‘so far as it is possible, a comprehensive and flawless 
hypothesis’ which may serve as a starting-point for future studies. Her 
attempt opens a new chapter in the investigation of the meaning of words 
since earlier — and comparatively rare — researches of this kind have 
not been concerned with single word-groups and have neglected the verb 
completely. 

Her method consists in reconsidering the whole problem ab ovo: she puts 
back into the original context the examples given by Bosworth and Toller 
in their Anglo-Saxon Dictionary and Supplement, amplifying the material 
thus gained considerably from practically all the sources available, and she 
then proceeds to re-interpret adequately and painstakingly the meaning of 
the words belonging to the group in each single case. Her thesis rests on 
the assumption — which is solidly confirmed by her arguments — that in 
the age from which our earliest literary documents date the development of 
the meaning of the word-group must have reached its final stage, ie. the 
actual process of transition must have been accomplished in pre-literary 
times, and what we find in the OE documents has to be regarded as ‘the 
last and comparatively insignificant remains of a very much older develop- 
ment.’ The point of departure for her is not as for the earlier investigators 
the noun feorm but the verbs feormian and ge-feormian respectively, for 
which she secures in at least four cases the meaning ‘to remove’. This 
she accepts as the original meaning from which all the others have sprung, 
and she strengthens her thesis by tracing back to the same origin the adj. 
orfeorm (parallel to German urfern) = ‘very distant’ which, in the set 
phrase gode orfeorm, takes the meaning ‘far from God’ = ‘godless’. 
Similarly 4-feormian (the prefix 4- being a weakened form related to German 
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ut-) would have to be translated primarily by ‘to remove completely (e.g. 
specks, later: sins)’ and not by ‘to cleanse (e.g. a sinner)’ as has hitherto 
been done. The step from original ‘remove’ to ‘bury = to remove the 
dead body, namely to the grave’ is not difficult to take, and it serves well 
to explain difficult passages like Beowulf 451 where lices feorme = ‘burial’ 
gives a satisfactory meaning. The transition from feormian, feorm = 
‘remove, removal’ to ‘cleanse, purging’ is confirmed by no less than 21 
examples, an interesting parallel being furnished by German ‘putzen’ = 
‘to clean’, which is derived from oder ‘butzen’ = ‘to remove the “Butzen”, 
ie. the core of an apple’. Once this relation is realised the meaning of 
feormung, fyrmp, etc. = ‘dirt, rubbish’ = ‘the thing which is to be removed’ 
becomes clear, the shifting of the designation of an activity (to remove) to 
the object which is thus influenced (dirt) being a phenomenon which can 
be observed in many parallels, e.g. ME lift = ‘act of lifting’ and ‘thing 
lifted’. Another meaning equally confirmed by the earliest sources and 
which can easily be derived from ‘to remove’ is ‘to swallow, to eat greedily’ 
= ‘to remove food from the table or the plate’. 

Hence the three meanings of feormian and its kindred, viz. ‘to cleanse, 
to bury, to swallow’, are to be regarded as three parallel offsprings of the 
same original meaning ‘to remove’. They represent examples of what 
‘investigators into the change of word-meaning have termed either ‘narrow- 
ing, specialisation’ or ‘permutation’ (cf. Stern: Meaning and Change of 
Meaning). 

At this point a slight gap occurs in Miss von Schaubert’s elaborate 
system, which is caused by the fact that no textual evidence could be 
found for the link between the two meanings ‘to eat’ and ‘to feed, nourish’, 
i.e. between the intransitive and the transitive use of feormian, which would 
evidently be ‘to nourish oneself’. Once we have crossed this gap, however, 
the development of the meanings runs on smoothly: ‘to feed sb.’ is 
warranted by numerous texts, and from here the following step to ‘provide 
food and accommodation, lodge, accommodate, support’ causes no dif- 
ficulties. The noun feorm — fyrm shows a corresponding change from 
‘food’ to ‘different kinds of meals, especially feasts (such as the marriage- 
banquet)’ and to ‘boarding, accommodation’. The further transition in the 
meaning of the noun to ‘payment by natural produce’ offers the author 
the opportunity of throwing an illuminating glance at the rise of the secular 
- power of monasteries and at legal institutions in the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
centuries. 

It would lead us too far to follow all the subtle ramifications and 
intricacies of Miss von Schaubert’s system. The results in detail may be 
seen by a comparison of the list which records the different meanings of 
the 35 single forms which the author has been able to trace (pp. 96-7), 
with that containing the meanings registered in the current dictionaries 
(pp. 7-9). She has not only succeeded in catching the faintest shade of 
meaning of each member of the word-group, but she has also convincingly 
_and exhaustively pointed out the possible ways by which these nuances 
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‘came to exist, i.e. how they may have been derived from one common, 
pre-literary and therefore hypothetical meaning of feormian. : 

The author naturally concludes her study with an examination of the 
etymology of the group. She refuses — mainly on the basis of the 
difference of gender — to see in feorm a noun which can be derived from 
the Indo-Europ. root per-, which survives in OE feor = NE far, although 
the meaning of the two words would favour the thesis. She is rather 
inclined to consider the verb feormian as the original form and to link it up 
with the same Indo-Europ. ancestor which has produced Lat. permeare = 
‘to go through, to cross, to pass’. 

Miss von Schaubert may be credited with having brought light into the 
origin and meanings of feormian and its kindred, as the title promises. 
The system she has elaborated is solidly based and flawless, with the one 
exception mentioned above. Her study impresses one by the soberness 
and reliability of its method as well as by the detective-like faculty displayed 
in the linking-up of bits of evidence. It will prove indispensable to serious 
students of the OE language, and it is to be hoped that this advance in the 
field of semasiology will encourage other scholars to follow her example. 


Heidelberg. ROBERT FRICKER. 


Untersuchungen zum englischen Aspekt. Von JosEF RAITH. 
I. Teil. Grundsatzliches. Altenglisch. 116 pp. Miinchen: Max 
Hueber: 1951. DM 5.40. 


Dr. Raith’s book is a discussion of the expanded forms of the verb (below 
referred to as EXF for short) in Old English, with two brief introductory 
chapters: one on grammatical terminology and one on aspect and aktionsart 
in general. The fo~ ver of these also deals with the much more important 
problem of the grammatical categories to which the terminology is to be 
applied, including the question whether the traditional framework of 
grammatical description is really suitable for modern languages like English 
and German. 

The first section is less interesting than the rest, because the terminology 
and language description it criticizes are those of German textbooks of 
grammar, which, if the author is right, must be a good deal more behind 
the times than those of most other countries. The same ground has already 
been gone over by many others, and few of the author's criticisms will be 
unfamiliar to students of advanced grammar. Dr. Raith, however, makes 
few if any references to the many modern writers who have covered the 
same ground (there is e.g. only one cursory reference to Jespersen, who 
has dealt with nearly all the points in question), and he allows himself 
hardly any space to give pros and cons for his theses. 
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In places the treatment is curiously unsystematic. Thus, when the 
author deals with the category of mood, he arrives at the conclusion that 
there are only two moods in English, viz. the subjunctive and the imperative 
(p. 16). But surely, the indicative is a member, and the most important 
member at that, of this category. . 

Dr. Raith is aware that it would be practical to have double sets of terms 
(like time/tense) for the ontological and the grammatical concepts, but he 
does not attempt to carry through this very sound plan, on which Jespersen 
used to insist so firmly. He is very critical of grammatical terms whose 
etymological meaning is unsatisfactory (e.g. ‘adverb’), a point which seems 
to me of very subordinate interest. But if one wants to scrap the word 
‘adverb’, because adverbs can qualify other words than verbs, it does not 
seem very practical to replace it by ‘Umstandwort’, which can only be used 
in German, and whose meaning is none too clear. 

It is not easy to see what R. means by saying that in she did come from 
God we have a mood, while in he did frighten me, I can tell you we have 
an intensive aktionsart: the two uses of do seem to me exactly alike, and 
I suspect that the alleged distinction is merely due to the fact that he 
translates them differently into German. It is not true to say that the 
simple form in cases like J get up every morning at 6 expresses iteration 
(pp. 21-22); it has its normal function of expressing general validity of the 
statement. 

The traditional terminology to express aspect and aktionsart — if one 
can use the term ‘traditional’ about a terminology of such recent origin — 
is a somewhat bewildering hotchpotch of distinctions: R. mentions durative 
and perfective aktionsarten, intensive (and by implication non-intensive), 
iterative (and by implication non-iterative), causative (non-causative), and 
inchoative (non-inchoative), but other writers have added to the list. Of 
these distinctions R. is rightly critical, and he tries to reduce them to a 
smaller and less arbitrary set of terms. 

As regards aspect, he takes his stand on Koschmieder’s ingenious 
psychological analysis of the concept of time as reflected in language, with 
its reversible direction of the time-line. This is probably too well-known 
to make it necessary to recapitulate it here, the more so as it is really not 
so much grammar as speculations about the psychology underlying grammar. 

R.’s chief criticism of the traditional system of aktionsarten — to dignify 
the prevailing confusion by that name — is that the difference between a 
pair of words like jagen/erjagen is not grammatical, but lexical. They are 
simply two different words with different meanings, like e.g. suchen and 
finden. This seems perfectly true. On the other hand, he regards aspects 
as grammatical categories which permit the same action to be regarded from 
two different points of view. Here again I concur. But I would go further 
and say that the whole concept of aktionsarten is a mistake. If, as Raith 
maintains, it is lexical and not grammatical, then there is no more reason 
why we should establish special categories of verbs according as they 
denote completeness or incompleteness, beginning or end, etc., than why we 
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should establish categories according as they denote something hard or 
soft, or something pleasant or unpleasant (he patted her cheek: soft aspect; he 
smacked her face: hard aspect!). Once we leave the ground of inflectional 
form, we are lost in a chaos of infinite possibilities of distinction. Instead of 
establishing aktionsarten, the grammarian should classify the prefixes by 
which such lexical distinctions are expressed. 


All this is, however, by way of introduction: the most important part of 
the book is the section dealing with aspect in OE, i.e. the use of the simple 
versus the expanded tenses, and here Dr. Raith displays much sound 
scholarship and acumen. He goes through a large body of OE literature, 
collecting, counting, and citing the instances of EXF which he finds. 
Without going into detail, the principal relevant data may be summed up 
as follows: the EXF are far more frequent in translations than in original 
OE writings. In the earliest translations most of them are reflections of 
Latin periphrastic forms like deponent verbs, passives, adjectival present 
participles, and the type venturus est. Every period presents a very varied 
picture, with some texts having many more EXF than others. But the 
development shows an unmistakable tendency: beginning with a high 
frequency in the early interlinear translations, and maintaining a less, though 
still fairly high, frequency in the Alfredian texts, the EXF become less and 
less frequent as OE prose develops. In general it may be said that the 
more inept the translator, and the more slavish the translation, the more 
EXE is one likely to find, and that the freer the translation, the more likely 
is it to have EXF which do not reflect Latin periphrastic forms. In 
original OE prose texts like laws and charters, EXF are very rare. In OE 
poetical texts they are invariably rare or non-existent. Dr. Raith has 
found only about 12 cases in the total corpus of OE poetry, 3 of them 
occurring in Beowulf. 

The early interlinear translations often render the same Latin phrase 
both by a simple and an expanded form. Already the earliest translations 
sometimes have EXF where the Latin original has a simple form. A 
significant piece of evidence is Wulfstan’s 11th century revision of 
Weerferth’s 9th century translation of Gregory’s Dialogues, in which the 
reviser has been at pains to eliminate most of the periphrastic forms of the 
older version. ‘This, it is tempting to believe, may be because he felt them 
to be bad English. It is also suggestive that all the EXF which he has 
left alone are imperfective verbs. Altogether, verbs of a decidedly 
perfective type tend to avoid the EXF in all texts. On the other hand, 
certain verbs show a marked preference for them. These are sprecanl 
cwedan, smeagan, and wunian. Sprecende/cwedende are frequent in 
untranslated texts, and are even found in poetry, e.g. in Beowulf. 

There is a tendency to use EXF in clauses which describe a happening 
as lasting up to a definite point (indicated by op pet, etc.), while the clause 
which contains oh pet is usually in the simple form. With directly 
expressed simultaneity (e.g. in sentences with pa hwile) there is no 
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paraphrase. The EXF are sometimes used, contrary to the modern 
practice, in statements of general validity. 

It should be noted that it is impossible to give exact frequency figures, 
because there is no knowing how many of the constructions which look 
to the modern reader like EXF appeared to contemporaries as predicative 
adjectives, a difficulty of which R. is fully aware. 

What conclusions can be drawn about the origin and meaning of the 
OE EXF from this evidence? 

As regards origin, it corroborates Mossé’s theory that the EXF were 
originally foreign to the Germanic languages, and were borrowed from 
Greek and Latin through the medium of translations. To this view Raith 
subscribes (p. 109). 

As regards the meaning of the EXF in OE, the evidence seems to me to 
warrant the following conclusions: that the perfective verbs in the earlier texts 
shun the EXF can presumably only mean that the EXF were felt somehow 
to imply imperfectivity (as is indeed a natural implication of the combination 
of the verb of being with a present participle). On the other hand, it must 
also mean that the EXF had not yet acquired — or at least not fully 
acquired — that faculty of giving an imperfective meaning to perfective 
verbs which is at least one aspect of their present function. There thus 
seems to have been a certain redundancy about the OE EXF: they serve 
to give additional emphasis to an imperfective element which is already 
inherent in the verbs themselves. Altogether, the OE system was quite 
different from that of ModE: the EXF were not commonly used to denote 
simultaneity; they were used in statements of general validity, where the 
simple forms are used in ModE; and, as mentioned above, they had not 
yet become the means of expressing an aspect, i.e. of giving an imperfective 
meaning to perfective verbs. (I believe that this forms part of their present- 
day meaning, but I do not regard it as the central one.) 

In the face of the evidence summarised above, it seems to me difficult to 
ascribe to the OE EXF any very distinctive semantic function at all. 
Add to this their frequent use together with the simple forms as alternative 
translations in the interlinear glossaries, and it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that they represent a variant of meaning which is almost wholly 
stylistic. 

Raith partly agrees with this view, but he does think that they have 
a meaning of their own as well, though he ascribes to them a much narrower 
spectrum of meaning than does Mossé. For one thing he agrees with 
Sweet that the OE EXF serve to make the narrative more vivid and 
picturesque and to emphasize the durative element. The simple form ‘stellt 
einfach eine Tatsache fest’, while the EXF makes it ‘lebendich-anschaulich’. 
If this is correct, it means that the OE EXF were on their way to what 
the present reviewer regards as their central present-day function (cf. 
Englische Studien 1936-37). Another meaning ascribed by R. to the OE 
EXF is what he calls ‘intensive’. He admits that this is ‘schwer nachzu- 
weisen’, and I must confess that it conveys nothing to me at all. 
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It will be seen that Raith’s approach to the semantic problem of the OE 
EXF is cautious and sober. He does not ascribe to them any very definite 
or distinctive function, and in this I think he is quite right. 

Raith’s book largely takes the form of a polemic against Mossé’s justly 
celebrated Histoire de la forme périphrastique en germanique (1938),* the 
most exhaustive treatment of the subject which has as yet appeared. The 
somewhat acrimonious controversial tone which he adopts may give the 
reader an exaggerated idea of the difference between the views of the 

‘two writers: their conclusions are to a great extent the same, and the points 
on which they differ are mostly of secondary importance. 


Copenhagen. C. A. BoDELSEN. 


Macbeth. Edited by KENNETH Muir. (The Arden Edition 
of the Works of William Shakespeare.) Ixxiv + 196 pp. London: 
Methuen. 1951. 12s. 6d. net. 


Macbeth. Edited with an Introduction by J. H. ScHutr. (A 
New English Library.) 116 pp. Groningen: Wolters. 1951. 
f 1.60, boards f 1.95. 


Macbeth was originally edited for the Arden Shakespeare by H. Cuningham 
in 1912. A comparison of his introduction and notes with those contributed 
by Mr. Muir? to the present edition (the first volume of a revised re-issue 
of the whole series) shows the trend of Shakespeare scholarship in the course 
of the twentieth century. Cuningham, for example, rejected 167 lines of 
the play as spurious, including the opening scenes up to the entrance of 
Macbeth and Banquo; Muir admits the possibility of interpolation only in 
III. v and IV. i. 39-43, 125-32. According to Cuningham, the Folio text 
was somewhat carelessly printed, perhaps from dictation and from a stage 
transcript; Muir finds little or no evidence of dictation, and restores or 
defends the Folio reading in many places where his predecessor wanted 
to emend it, or accepted an earlier editor's emendation. Thus in III. ii, 
where, according to Cuningham, traces of the blunders and irregularities 
caused by an imperfect printers’ copy are especially noticeable, Muir retains 
“We have scorch’d the snake, not kill’d it’, defends the first ‘peace’ in 1. 20 
against Cuningham’s preference for ‘place’, and discounts his objections 
to the ‘rooky wood’. In his appreciation of the play Cuningham, like 
Bradley, concentrates mainly on character problems; Muir, in accordance 


1 Cf. E. S. XX (1938) 205-209. 
1 Now Professor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. 
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with recent trends in Shakespeare criticism, emphasizes its poetry, its acting 
qualities and its philosophical background. Another difference between 
them is that, apart from an occasional reference to Bradley, Cuningham 
speaks in his own person, whereas Muir's introduction includes a survey 
of the views of modern scholars and critics. The latters’ observations often 
show a subtle awareness of the implications of Shakespeare's text, though 
some have not resisted the temptation of over-ingenuity. Mr. Muir's own 
comments are mostly illuminating?, though one would have liked to see 
more attention paid to the motivation of the action and the presentation of 
the character of Macbeth up to the murder of Duncan. If one accepts, as is 
usually done nowadays, the authenticity of I. ii, the difficulty remains that 
what it tells us about Macbeth prepares us insufficiently for the sort of man 
we meet in I. iii. 38 ff. On the other hand, neither the tone of his letter, nor 
his wife’s subsequent speech in I. v agree with the picture presented in 
scenes iii and iv. This repeated break of continuity did not escape the 
critics of the older school, but they tried to supply the deficiency by what 
I have elsewhere* called extra-dramatic criticism, ie. by completing 
Shakespeare's plot and characterization in their own way. A more fruitful 
approach would seem to lie in a close study of the effect of the early scenes 
on an intelligent spectator who saw the play for the first time. 

It is, perhaps, inevitable that editorial comment as presented at the 
bottom of the page should be broken up into a series of notes on individual 
words, lines and passages, and that the Introduction should be confined 
to a discussion of general aspects. A continuous commentary closely 
following the text and designed to bring out the full significance of each 
detail and its contribution to the dramatic effect of the whole, remains a 
desideratum. In its absence, speculations about the play often repel by 
their lack of relevance. Thus in a recent edition for Dutch schools (in 
itself an improvement on its predecessors) pupils are told that ‘In Macbeth 
time and place are unimportant or perhaps we had better say: the time 
of the action is eternity, the place the universe.’ But there is nothing to 
draw their attention, for instance, to the sinister effect of the knocking at 
the gate, nor a word of comment, either in the Introduction or in the notes, 
on Macbeth’s soliloquy in II, i. 33 ff. (‘Is this a dagger ...'), or on the 
banquet scene in III. iv. Between the factual foot-notes (‘enow: plural of 
enough’) and the moralizing of the play in the Introduction (‘... ambition 
is a very human weakness and since the days of Adam men have found it 
hard to resist temptation’), the stimulation of the pupils’ perceptive response 
to the action, the atmosphere, and the poetic medium is apparently regarded 
as none of the editor's business. 

If Mr. Muir’s notes do not add up to the kind of commentary suggested 
above, they will at any rate prove helpful to any one attempting to supply 


2 Though at I. iii. 150-1 a reference to 2 Henry VI, V. i. 32-34 would have been 
preferable to the somewhat blunt gloss ‘He is lying.’ 
3 Les Langues Modernes, Mars—Avril 1951 (Hommage a André Koszul), 110-120. 
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one. The present generation of Shakespeare students is fortunate in 
having at its disposal two such editions as Dover Wilson’s New Shake- 
speare, now well on its way to completion, and the revised Arden inaugurated 
by Mr. Muir's Macbeth. That both remain obtainable at reasonable prices 
is, in these days of scholarly penury, an additional reason for gratitude. 


Groningen. R. W. ZANDVoOORT. 


The Development of Shakespeare's Imagery. By W. H. CLEMEN. 
xii + 236 pp. London: Methuen. 1951. 15s. 


Professor Clemen’s modest and sensitive book trst appeared in German 
fifteen years ago under the title Shakespeares Bilder, and it is still the 
best book on the subject. The new edition — in English — has been 
‘considerably altered, revised and augmented’. In particular Professor 
Clemen has added a section on the imagery of the plays of the last period, 
and he has taken the opportunity of referring to all the chief studies on the 
subject published since 1936. 

With admirable tact and caution Professor Clemen avoids the dangers 
that beset the student of imagery — the temptation to use it to throw ‘light 
on Shakespeare's private tastes and opinions, the temptation to consider 
it in isolation, divorced from plot and character, and the temptation to 
oversimplify in interpreting it. He avoids these dangers partly by a 
sensitiveness to drama as well as to poetry, and partly by his determination 
to concentrate on the dramatic function of imagery. 

It is significant that the one chapter in the book where Professor Clemen 
abandons his usual caution and assumes that Shakespeare reveals his 
personal opinions by means of the imagery of Coriolanus is open to the 
objection that whatever Shakespeare's opinions of the plebs he was 
compelled by purely dramatic reasons to make them what they are in the 
play; and the violent denunciations of them put into the mouth of the hero 
characterises him as much as it does the objects of his abuse. Shakespeare 
may well have despised the mob, but we cannot deduce this from the 
imagery of Coriolanus. 

Professor Clemen’s theme is the development of Shakespeare’s use of 
imagery: from its use as decoration in the early plays to its organic use in 
the mature plays. The change of method can be seen by a comparison 
between two speeches separated by ten or a dozen years. In 2 Henry VI 
the anonymous captain who is brought on to kill Suffolk opens the scene 


with a description of the night, which is designed to create a suitable setting 
for the murder: 
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The gaudy, blabbing and remorseful day 

Is crept into the bosom of the sea; 

And now loud-howling wolves arouse the jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night; 

Who, with their drowsy, slow and flagging wings, 
Clip dead men’s graves and from their misty jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darkness in the air. 
Therefore bring forth the soldiers of our prize... 


As Professor Clemen points out, ‘the captain... is only the vehicle whereby 
Shakespeare introduces this nature-background. The words are put into 
his mouth, but any other character could just as well have spoken them. 
Later, Shakespeare would have woven this natural description unobtrusively 
into the texture of the scene.’ Professor Clemen compares the first scene 
in Hamlet, where the setting and atmosphere is conveyed to us by dozens 
of small touches in the course of the dialogue. A closer parallel is to be 
found in Hamlet’s words spoken before he goes to his mother’s closet: 


‘Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world. Now could I drink hot blood 
And do such bitter business as the day 

Would quake to look on. Soft! now to my mother. 


Here the lines create atmosphere and reveal character at the same time. 
What in Henry VI had been choric description holding up the action 
becomes in Hamlet a natural and inevitable utterance of the Prince at this 
precise moment in the play. 

Richard III, Professor Clemen thinks, was the first play in which the 
imagery begins to serve individual characterisation. He calls attention to 
the animal images, but neither he nor Miss Spurgeon mention the group 
of images drawn from the stage which have a two-fold function. They 
help to present the fall of princes as a kind of tragic pageant, and they 
throw light on Richard’s hypocrisy, which is essentially the application of 
the actor's craft to real life. Richard II exhibits a further stage in the 
development of Shakespeare’s use of imagery, as several critics have 
recognized. The complex pattern of imagery in the play makes it a 


milestone in the development of Shakespeare’s art; and it is significant that 


in the two plays written about the same time (Romeo and Juliet and A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream) we have the same interweaving of different 
themes. This use of imagery is, of course, only one sign of Shakespeare's 
approaching maturity, and it cannot be isolated from other branches of 
his art. The characterisation, plotting, versification and imagery are all 
subordinated to a more comprehensive poetic vision, a clearer conception, 
and a greater unity, and these qualities are accompanied by a less 
intermittent power of execution. 

After discussing these plays, Professor Clemen has two brief chapters 
on the language and imagery in Shakespeare's middle period. The image 
no longer appears as an interruption. ‘We are tempted to say that he 
images now steal into the speeches.’ The images are linked together, often 
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by hidden puns; and sometimes they have sunk below the surface, leaving 
behind only one or two ideas connected with them. As this aspect of the 
subject has been discussed by Whiter, Kellett and Armstrong, Professor 
Clemen passes on rapidly to the imagery of the great tragedies. 

Every line in the tragedies is dramatically relevant; and the same thing 
may be said of the imagery. There is, perhaps, no essential difference 
between the imagery of the tragedies and that of the middle period, but 
it is used more consistently and with greater concentration, and it is fused 
more organically with the total meaning of the play. Professor Clemen 
does not deal directly with the imagery of Macbeth, though Cleanth Brooks’ 
chapter in The Well-Wrought Urn deals only with a few aspects of the 
play's imagery, but on all the other great tragedies Professor Clemen has 
something illuminating to say. The sickness imagery in Hamlet, for 
example, first pointed out by Miss Spurgeon, is linked by Professor Clemen 
with the description of the poisoning of Hamlet’s father: 


The individual occurrence is expanded into a symbol for the central problem of the play. 
The corruption of land and people throughout Denmark is understood as an imper- 
ceptible and irresistible process of poisoning. 


This means that the imagery does not reveal, as some critics have supposed, 
that Hamlet himself was diseased; nor does it reveal, as Mr. Eliot used 
to maintain, semething that the dramatist could not manipulate into art: it 
means rather that the initial crime of Hamlet’s uncle has poisoned the 
well-being of the state and infected its inhabitants. 

Professor Clemen is particularly good on King Lear, in which the imagery 
is fully integrated into the structure of the drama, the action and the imagery 
being ‘reciprocally illuminating.’ One function of the imagery is to 
universalise the tragedy: 


The elemental forces and the things of nature, as they appear so profusely in the 
language of Lear and his followers ... often seem to grow beyond the speakers. They 
assume, as it were, an individual existence, they become almost independent of the 
speakers, The imagery becomes the means by which these forces of nature enter into 
the play and take part therein as active agents. 


A discussion of the imagery of one of the greater plays is inevitably a 
discussion of the meaning of the play; and much of what Professor Clemen 
has to say about King Lear comprises a valuable interpretation of the play — 
his remarks on the way Lear is shut off from the other characters, so that 
his speech ‘bears the stamp of a monologue’, his comments on the function 
of the Fool as revealed in his similes and proverbs, and his demonstration 
that Lear's inner development is portrayed in images. We may doubt, 
however, whether Lear’s references to Horace are intended to reveal the 
fact that he had a classical education. It is unlikely that Shakespeare 
himself was aware of these echoes, which were apparently suggested by 
Harsnett’s Declaration of Egregious Popishe Impostures. 

Professor Clemen agrees with those critics who refuse to allow that 
Shakespeare's last plays show a weakening of imagination and a growing 
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lack of interest in craftsmanship. His chapters reveal an acknowledged 
indebtedness to Tillyard, Knight and Bethell, though he makes some 
interesting points of his own. 

In his concluding remarks, Professor Clemen apologises for his omissions 
and outlines what has still to be done. It appears, he says, 


that a proper estimate of the evolution of Shakespeare’s art could only be reached, if 


still far more were to be done to correlate the separate methods of investigation and to 
show the interdependence of style, diction, imagery, plot, technique of characterization 
and all the other constituent elements of drama. 


This is true; but it says much for the quality of Professor Clemen’s book 
that he should have been able to map out so convincingly so many lines of 
study; that he should have avoided so many pitfalls, and that his book after 
fifteen years still remains the best on the subject. It is to be hoped that 
one day he will take up the subject again and treat in greater detail some 
aspects which he has passed over somewhat too rapidly. He refers, for 
example, to Rosemond Tuve’s Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery and 
Sister Mariam Joseph’s Shakespeare’s Use of the Arts of Language but he 
does not discuss Elizabethan conceptions of imagery. It would obviously 
be absurd to attempt to circumscribe Shakespeare with the critical views of 
his contemporaries 

With counters sum 
The past-proportion of his infinite, 


And buckle in a waist most fathomless 
With spans and inches so diminutive. 


But we can learn something about Shakespeare’s originality in the use of 
imagery from a study of text-books of rhetoric, in which the dramatic 
function of imagery is not discussed, and also from a study of his fellow- 
dramatists. Coleridge was referring to Shakespeare when he said that 
images become proofs of original genius 


only in so far as they are modified by a predominant passion, or by associated thoughts 
and images awakened by that passion; or when they have the effect of reducing multitude 
to unity, or succession to an instant; or lastly when a human and intellectual life is 
transferred to them from the poet’s own spirit. 


This is true, perhaps, of all great poetry: Shakespeare’s uniqueness lay 
partly in his development of the dramatic function of imagery. In his best 
plays, he uses each image for a particular situation, for a particular moment, 
even for a particular character. By the time we get to the great tragedies, 
Metaphor (in Middleton Murry’s phrase) becomes almost a mode of 
apprehension. Edgar's ‘Ripeness is all’ is not a poetic way of expressing 
a moral commonplace, it is the one inevitable way of expressing poetic truth. 
There is nothing like this in dramatists contemporary with Shakespeare, 
though Webster learnt from Shakespeare something about the use of 
iterative imagery. 
Liverpool. KENNETH Murr. 
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Formes du Roman Anglais de Dickens a Joyce. By Iréne 
Simon. 463 pp. Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, Liége, 1949. 
Fr. B. 200.— 


The basic assumption of this study is that a great novel expresses an 
individual view of life. Nevertheless, the authoress ignores those novels 
which are primarily propaganda, whether social, political, or philosophical, 
and concentrates on those which may rightly be called works of art. She 
considers, one by one, eleven major novelists, and tries to determine the 
form in which the vision of each has been expressed. For this purpose 
questions of style and technique come in, but they only come in incidentally. 
Unlike most critics of the novel, Mlle Simon aims to work, as she puts it, 
from the centre to the circumference: that is to say, from the central intuition 
or view of life which is the germ of the novel, to the details of the actual 
presentation. : 

She takes each novelist separately, and devotes a chapter to elucidating, 
first the basic idea or attitude expressed, and then the form of expression 
adopted. While ignoring no relevant aspect of a novelist’s work, she has 
tended to concentrate mainly on a single representative novel — for 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, for Henry James, The Ambassadors. This is 
clearly a good method. It means that every critical generalization is linked 
to a specific illustration; and it also saves the average reader from that 
nightmare sense of bewilderment with which most ‘histories of literature’ 
afflict him. In them, he is constantly baffled by allusions to books he has 
never read, and never wants to read. Here, however, is a study which can 
be tackled happily by anyone familiar with a few well-known English novels; 
and even if he has not read all the books under discussion, he will have 
no difficulty in following the critic's argument, so helpful are the quotations, 
and the brief sketches of plots and characters. Another feature of Mlle 
Simon’s approach contributes both to readability, and to concentration on 
the important issues: she makes no attempt to relate a novelist’s vision 
to his biography, or to his literary and intellectual milieu; there is no 
dabbling in sources or influences. Instead, she has approached the work 
of each novelist as an isolated phenomenon, and based most of her remarks 
on her own immediate reactions to the text itself. 

After considering the work of each novelist separately, extracting the 
‘idee génératrice’, and determining the form in which it has found expression, 
Mlle Simon goes on to ask whether the various forms have any features 
in common, and whether a correlation is possible between a particular 
form and a particular period. She finds that all the forms may be grouped 
under three headings, the epic, the dramatic, and the lyric. The epic is 
the novel with an episodic plot, in which there is no development of 
character, no structural iriter-connection of the various episodes, and no 
interest but in variety and multiplicity of incident. It is typically the form 
of Fielding and Dickens. The dramatic form demands a tighter organic 
structure; it is mainly concerned with the inter-action of outward incident 
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_ and inward character; hence every episode is an integral part of the 


main plot, and the end of the aovel comes not merely when novelist and 
reader are sated with new adventures, but when a process of character- 
development is complete, or a psychological conflict has worked its way 
to a solution. The dramatic form may be exemplified by the work of 


_ George Eliot and Henry James. Finally, the lyric form, as used by Virginia 


Woolf and James Joyce, dispenses with plot in the ordinary sense of the 
word, and with all logical or causal connections between the episodes. It 
is concerned primarily with the inner life, and moves not from incident to 
incident, but from one state of mind to another. The various parts of 
the novel are joined to each other by links as mysterious, unpredictable, 
and independent of time-sequence as the various elements in human 
consciousness itself; and the novel's structure is determined either by the 
inexplicable ebb and flow of instinctive passion, or by random chains of 
free association. Though the dramatic form was used as early as Jane 
Austen, the epic dominated the novel of the eighteenth century and early 
Victorian period; in the middle of the nineteenth century it gave place to 


_ the dramatic; and in the twentieth century this began to yield to the lyric. 


In this last supersession, Mlle Simon sees a certain paradox. Virginia 
Woolf and James Joyce were both at pains to free themselves from the 
restrictions of the dramatic form; but in their anxiety not to force their 
vision into a traditional mould, they chose instead to force it into a still 
more awkward mould of their own devising. In The Waves, for instance, 
Virginia Woolf became entrapped in a certain sameness of form and style 
because of her decision to express nothing but the inner voice of each 
character: the very monotony of the recurring word ‘I’ indicates the 
difficulty and its origin. Again, in Ulysses James Joyce threw off with 
a grand gesture the shackles of normal narrative and normal intelligibility, 
but subjected his material to a discipline still more arbitrary and tyrannical, 
in forcing the adventures of Stephen and Bloom into the pattern of Homer's 
Odyssey. 

Mlle Simon's eleven novelists include such divergent literary personalities 
as Thackeray and Joyce, Dickens and Henry James. It would be surprising 
indeed if she had been able to treat them all with equal sympathy and 
success. I have the impression that she is relatively uninterested in novels 
of the epic form. The chapter on Dickens, at any rate, though extremely 
readable, and illustrated by some very apt quotations, contains little more 
than the orthodox comments on this writer — e.g. that one reads a Dickens 
novel more for the parts than the whole; that his characters tend to be 
morally black or white, never parti-coloured; that his genius consists in the 
variety and vitality of his creations, not in their verisimilitude; that his 
novels are like fairy-stories, etc. 

But when she passes on to novels of dramatic form, Mlle Simon comes 
into her own, and produces comments and interpretations highly individual 
and penetrating. Indeed, it is only when she deals with matters of style 
or language that her judgement is at all open to question. For example, 
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after saying quite rightly that George Eliot's style is sometimes encumbered ~ 
with abstract terms, she quotes a passage from The Mill on the Floss 
which to my mind fails to confirm the statement, since the style has more © 
in common with the polysyllabic facetiousness of Dickens than with the — 
bookish pedantry which the critic has in mind. Similarly, not everyone 
would agree that the last words of Tess support the view that Hardy shared 
with the uneducated a naive faith in the potency of rare or learned words. 

In all other respects Mlle Simon’s treatment of later Victorian and ~ 
twentieth-century novelists is wholly admirable. She is skilful in analysing, 
and lucid in expounding, the basic structure of a plot; she is very sensitive 
to subtleties of implication, in character and dialogue; and she has a gift 
for reproducing, where necessary, even the emotional atmosphere of the 
novel under discussion (this is especially notable in the chapter on 
Wuthering Heights). 

It would be foolish to line up a rank of critical dicta for special com- 
mendation; but there is perhaps something characteristically penetrating 
and concise in her stress on George Eliot’s power to sympathize without 
identification — to penetrate deeply into the life of her characters, while 
remaining able to judge them. 

One general query qualifies my enthusiasm for this excellent study; is 
it not a pity that Mlle Simon has been quite so scientific in her investigation ? 
Her main concern has been to elucidate eleven different views of life; but, 
except for a veiled implication that she is not wholly convinced by the 
doctrines of D. H. Lawrence, she has never allowed herself to express any 
personal reaction to these views. Since she has given such evidence of a 
capacity for profound understanding, this rigorous objectivity is a little 
disappointing. The climate of opinion is against me, but is not something 
lost by approximating literary criticism too closely to the methods and 
attitudes of science? 


Cambridge. Pau. TurRNeEr. 


Current Literature, 1950 
II. Criticism and Biography 


Once again there is more of note to record on the side of Criticism and 
Biography than on that of original creative literature, though the really 
outstanding works have been less numerous than they were in the previous 
year. Prominent amongst those of a more general character is a symposium 
edited by Professor Joseph E. Baker, of the University of Iowa, entitled 
The Reinterpretation of Victorian Literature (Princeton University Press 
and O.U.P., 24/—). The individual essays are comparatively brief, but 
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_ they are almost all packed with thought. Professor Emery Neff writes 


on the Social Background and Thought of the period, Charles F. Harrold 


_ considers the Oxford Movement, Norman Foerster provides a general 


critical study of the Victorian age, while Karl Litzenberg deals with the 
Victorians’ knowledge of and attitude towards foreign countries. On the 


_ more specifically literary side Bradford A. Booth examines the technique 


of the novel, John H. Woods biography, Richard E. Brooks the development 


of the historical sense, Joseph E. Baker the Hellenic Renaissance and 


Howard Mumford Jones gives us a delightful essay on The Comic Spirit 
and Victorian Sanity. There has been no rigidly concerted plan amongst 
the contributors; each has been left free to express his own opinions and 
to deal with his subject in his own way. In such circumstances there was 
bound to be a certain amount of disagreement and contradiction, yet common 
points do emerge: first that the Victorian age was not nearly so puritanical 
or formal as is often supposed; secondly that Victorian ‘hypocrisy’ is very 
largely the product of the twentieth-century imagination; and thirdly that 
far from being an age of conformity the period was characterised by variety, 


‘individuality and experimentation. The book is a most stimulating one. 


It covers a wide field in a learned yet non-academic manner, and not the 
least of its merits is the numerous subjects for further exploration that the 
contributors suggest in passing. 

Booker Memorial Studies, Edited by Hill Shine (Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press; London, O.U.P., 32/—), is a tribute to the late 
Professor John Manning Booker, of the University of North Carolina, who 
died in 1948. It consists of eight essays on Victorian literature, written by 
friends and colleagues. Although, as in the previously mentioned work, 
no plan has been imposed upon the contributors, Carlyle stands out — 
significantly, one wonders? — as the central figure. The editor of the 
volume explores his indebtedness, in his concept of history, to Herder’s 
Ideen, William D. Templeman traces out the influence of Carlyle’s writings, 
and especially Sartor Resartus, on Tennyson's Locksley Hall, while William 
Irvine treats of the contribution made by Carlyle to the thought and outlook 
of T. H. Huxley in his earlier days. Gerald G. Grubb investigates the 
origins of Dickens’ brief editorship of the Daily News, Paull F. Baum 
writes on Arnold's Marguerite, J. Hamilton Buckley surveys the literary 
consequences of the revolt against rationalism in the seventies of the nine- 
teenth century, while Carl J. Weber exposes the many early American 
piracies, in imperfect texts, of Hardy's novel The Woodlanders, which 
goes far to explain the unfavourable reception accorded to that work on 
the other side of the Atlantic on its first appearance. Finally there is an 
essay by James Osler Bailey on ‘Science in the Dramas of Henry Arthur 
Jones’. None of the questions discussed can be called of major importance, 
but the volume as a whole does present a series of interesting sidelights 
upon the literature of the nineteenth century. 

Beside Mr Mumford Jones’ essay, mentioned in the first paragraph 
above, it is interesting to read Comedy, by L. J. Potts (Hutchinson’s 
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University Library, 7/6), which, within the compass of one hundred and 
sixty pages, examines the conception of the comic and the manifestation 
of the comic spirit in English literature from the time of Chaucer up to the 
present day. And by ‘comedy’ the author does not mean only that which 
appears in dramatic form. Novelists and poets too are considered, and 
he goes so far as to suggest that it is possible to speak of comedy in other 
forms of art, though these, of course, lie outside his immediate field of 
inquiry. A satisfactory definition of comedy it is impossible to give, and 
Mr Potts very wisely does not attempt one; rather his method is to take 
representative works from different ages (some from drama, some from 
fiction and some from poetry) and by examination try to determine wherein 
the comedy lies. This is excellently, even brilliantly, done: but the method 
has its dangers, the chief of which is that it may approach near to question~ 
pegging in that inclusion and exclusion are apt to become rather arbitrary 
and dependent upon the author’s own preferences. Mr Potts does not 
altogether avoid this danger. Dickens, for instance, is dismissed =. 
unworthy of consideration on the ground that, with the exception of a few 

well-known characters, his books are not comedy at all but mere farce; 
and (even more surprisingly) Oscar Wilde is excluded for the same reason, 
though the Restoration dramatists of manners are admitted to detailed 
consideration from which they come off rather well. Despite this, however, 
the book is a competent piece of workmanship and full of suggestive 
material for any student of literature. 

The nineteenth-century novelists continue to receive their «share of 
attention. There has been a pause in the output of literature on the Brontés, 
but the centenary of the death of Maria Edgeworth in May 1949 has called 
forth two books upon this exceptional and remarkable woman which are 
well worth reading. The larger, Maria Edgeworth, by Isabel C. Clarke 
(Hutchinson, 18/—) is almost exclusively biographical and has little to say 
by way of evaluation of her works. Like Miss Clarke’s earlier biographical 
studies of English writers, it is cast in a light, vivacious style and is not 
only a portrait of Maria Edgeworth herself but also of her family, for all 
of them, especially her father (the eccentric Richard Lovell Edgeworth) 
stand out quite clearly. But Maria is all the time the centre of the picture. 
Miss Clarke is also a novelist and she has brought to the presentation of 
her subject something of the novelist’s art, imagination and eye for a 
situation; but in her facts she is always trustworthy. P. H. Newby's work 
of the same title (Arthur Barker, 6/—) is a less ambitious venture, at least 
as far as bulk is concerned. On the biographical side it is more sketchy 
but it pays greater attention to critical assessment of the novels; and where 
Miss Clarke tends to isolate her central figure from her age, with a 
consequent loss of perspective, Mr Newby makes some attempt to judge 
her relatively and to set her in her place amongst the English writers, 
Both books have their merits and are to be regarded as complementary one 
of another. 


Amongst the great Victorians to whom critics and biographers have 
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turned during the past few years Thackeray has occupied a conspicuous 
position. A further contribution now comes from Professor J. Y. T. Greig, 
of Johannesburg, under the title Thackeray, A Reconsideration (O.ULP., 
12/6). It is not, strictly speaking, a biography, nor is it a work of literary 
criticism, though it has much of value to say on Thackeray's works and 
their relation to his life and times. Its main object is to interpret, in the 
light of all available evidence, Thackeray the man; and the key to his 
character the author finds in the one word indecision. He never really 
knew where he stood. “What he lacked,’ Professor Greig writes on the 
second page of his book, ‘was a stable and undeviating mind. ... He was 
evasive; he was timid even while affecting boldness: he was not concrete; 
he had not grown together.’ And a great deal of this the writer puts down 
to the domination exercised over him in his early years by his mother, a 
domination which bred in him a spirit of resentment while at the same 
time undermining his confidence in himself. So there is a kind of dual 
personality — or it might be more correct to say a conflict of personalities 
— behind the novels, which gives an impression of insincerity. He attacked 
the snob but was something of a snob himself. He was most anxious to 
be regarded as a gentleman and was convinced that he was one, while in 
all its essentials he accepted, tacitly at least, the social code of the day; 
yet it was mainly against this social code and against the contemporary 
conception of the gentleman that his satire was directed. He never really 
succeeded in attaining to true artistic detachment from himself and his 
environment; indeed his whole history as a writer is a conflict between 
Thackeray the man and Thackeray the artist. ‘He was, above all,’ writes 
Professor Greig, ‘a novelist who remembered. He would certainly have 
proved a better one had he learned to forget as well.’ 

From what has been said in the last paragraph it must not be supposed 
that this book is concerned with de-bunking Thackeray or depreciating his 
work. Far from it; on the contrary it is written with much sympathy and 
insight by one who is convinced of Thackeray's unassailable position 
amongst the great English novelists. It is, moreover, an honest, challenging, 
penetrating book, founded upon scholarship and free from prejudice, und 
its style is so lucid and fluent that it is a pleasure to read — a compliment 
which cannot be paid to all works of this kind. 

Charles Dickens, A Biographical and Critical Study, by Jack Lindsay 
(Andrew Dakers, 18/—) is a very long book, running to over 450 pages. 
It is, too, a book written to sustain a point of view, and in consequence the 
critical parts of it adopt social, political and psycho-analytical rather than 
literary criteria. This is a pity, for Mr. Lindsay is well informed on the 
biographical side and has obviously explored all the available material, from 
Forster onwards, though it is unfortunate that Hesketh Pearson’s Dickens, 
His Character, Comedy and Career, published in 1949 (see E. S., Oct. 
1950), appeared too late for reference to be made to it. It is when he 
comes to the significance of Dickens and his works that one is inclined to 
question his conclusions. We do not need to read many chapters before 
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we begin to realise-that the writer has an axe to grind. Broadly speaking 
his book resolves itself into a detailed exposition of four points: that all of 
Dickens's novels after Pickwick were concerned fundamentally with the 
question of the individual caught up in the throes of national development; 
that he was perpetually haunted by his experiences in the blacking-factory 
days, which became a kind of skeleton-in-the-cupboard to him and led to 
his creation of so many characters with an obsession or with a past which 
they wanted to hide or forget; that though he was most anxious to fit 
himself into the middle-class society of Victorian England, in his heart of 
hearts he despised that class; and finally, to use the author’s own words, ‘that 
Dickens maintained an unbroken faith in people, with an entire pessimism 
as to capitalist society. Now the term ‘capitalist society’ is a very vague 
one, and its use in modern times has attached something of an odium fo it. 
It is rather regrettable therefore that it should be used in a work of literary 
criticism; and it is doubtful whether anyone who forms his opinions on the 
evidence rather than on what amounts to wishful thinking-could find much 
to justify Mr Lindsay’s assertion that at heart Dickens was a Socialist — 
at least in any sense that the word bears today. Humanitarian he certainly 
was, but he was also an individualist, who accepted the fundamentals of 
Victorian society though he desired passionately to abolish its evils. 

Mr Lindsay's book is not an easy one to read. It is not merely that it 
is over-long and that all the time one is conscious that the writer is looking 
at his subject through spectacles which are of a rather deeper shade of 
red than the proverbial rose-coloured ones. His style is headlong and 
tempestuous; it carries us along at a break-neck speed; there is too much 
throwing about of clichés such as capitalist, bourgeois and the jargon of 
popular psychology, and at times there are lapses into colloquialisms which 
sort ill with serious literary criticism. Mr Lindsay's case might have been 
more convincing had it been urged with more restraint and moderation. 

In FE. S. for October 1950 attention was drawn to the inception of 
Messrs. Methuen & Co.'s ‘American Men of Letters Series’ (15/— per 
volume) with two volumes on Thoreau and Edwin Arlington Robinson 
respectively. The third volume has now appeared — a study of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, by Mark Van Doren. Like its predecessors, it is a blending 
of biography and criticism. Professor Van Doren makes no secret of the 
fact that he has long been an admirer of Hawthorne, but he does not 
allow this to colour his judgements unduly; he gives praise where praise 
is deserved and bestows censure where he feels it is merited. ‘I have 
felt obliged,’-he writes in his preface, ‘to distinguish as sharply as possible 
between his (i.e. Hawthorne’s) best work and his good work, and then 
between his good work and his bad.’ All readers will not necessarily 
agree with Professor Van Doren’s assessment of relative merits, but the 
object is a laudable one; and it has been gratifying to at least one reader 
to find due recognition given to the volume Mosses from an Old Manse, 
which has always been a favourite with the present writer though it seems 
very little known in Britain, where Hawthorne is remembered mainly as 
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the author of Tanglewood Tales and The Scarlet Letter. As he is here 
portrayed, Hawthorne was something of a solitudinarian who lived an 
inner life of his own even when he was in the midst of the society of 
others. An idealist and a visionary, he became very conscious of the 
problem of evil in the world, and though it would be wrong toi call him 
a puritan in any accepted sense of the word, many of the traits of 
his puritan forebears were ineffaceably stamped upon his mind and 
personality. Perhaps he was never really happy or satisfied: and it is 
doubtful whether he ever succeeded in expressing fully all that was in 
him. But he was gifted with an extraordinary imagination, he believed 
in the dignity of man, and his achievements added new lustre to an 
already illustrious period of American letters. Such is the impression of 
him left by Professor Van Doren’s study, one of the frankest and most 
honest, as well as the most attractively written, that have yet appeared. 

Albert J. Guerard’s Thomas Hardy, The Novels and the Stories (O.U.P. 
15/—) really belongs to the year 1949 but it is noticed here as it has 
only recently come to hand. It is both an iconoclastic and a constructive 
book. Professor Guerard is convinced of Hardy's greatness as a novelist, 
but he also believes that in the past his works have been praised for the 
wrong things, and that consequently his real achievement has been 
obscured or overlooked. His rather pessimistic ‘philosophy’, he suggests, 
is largely irrelevant, and far too much importance has been attached to his 
depiction of Wessex life, customs and character. Hardy did not set out 
to be a philosopher, nor was he primarily interested in presenting a point 
of view or a theory about life, while such depiction of locality as one finds 
in his novels is only incidental to the story. He was concerned with men 
and women. That they happened to be Wessex men and women is, in 
the last analysis, quite beside the point and as irrelevant as the fact that 
Hamlet happened to be a Dane or Macbeth a Scot. Through 150-odd 
pages Professor Guerard argues his case persuasively, examining the 
principal novels and shewing how the characters, and especially the women, 
fall into several well-defined types. His general conclusion is summed 
up in the final chapter thus: 


Hardy was a great popular novelist and not a great deliberate artist. ... His frank 
purpose, through most of his career, was to write books which would sell easily. 


- Although he showed an aesthetic understanding of agricultural Dorset, he showed, prior to 


Jude the Obscure, little understanding of the moral and social condition of the nineteenth 
century. His power to dramatise the personality and temperament of women was indeed 
extraordinary, but he presents fewer interesting men than almost any other popular 
novelist. And with the two exceptions of The Mayor of Casterbridge and Under the 
Greenwood Tree, his novels are radically imperfect in structure. His style conveys 
temperament but is abnormally relaxed and diffuse. And for realism and poetry his 
poems, not his novels, invite us. 

His final and unmistakeable appeal, therefore, rests on much less austere grounds than 
these: on the popular story-telling of a singularly uninhibited imagination, on an occasional 
mastery of atmosphere in relation to character, on a variety of manner and mood frankly 
modelled on Shakespeare’s, on a fine purity of temperament — and, above all, on an 
incorrigible sympathy for all who are lonely .1d all who long for happiness. He 
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understood the plight of ordinary, simple and well-meaning persons subjected to the 
extraordinary, complex and seemingly malign circumstances of life. He could find a 
saving grace in all failure. ... He wanted people to be happy. He was not concerned 
with damnation and salvation. ... It would be absurd to read into Hardy’s anti-realism 
any profound metaphysical intentions, for Hardy did not take his craft seriously in 
the way that James, Conrad, Proust and Gide were to take it seriously; he did not 
conceive of fiction as a high art, at least not until very late; he rested on his poems 
all claims to uncompromising greatness. 


Professor Guerard’s book is well written; he marshals his facts logically 
and methodically, and his style is direct, concise and free from most of 
the clichés and the generalisations into which critics are so prone to fall. 
In reacting against the traditional view of Hardy he perhaps goes to the 
opposite extreme and attaches insufficient importance to the temperament 
of the author and to the Wessex background of his novels, but the view 
he puts forward is a salutary corrective to much earlier criticism. It will 
be for the reader to decide how far he can accept it without reservation. 

The major poets have again fared well. Conspicuous amongst books 
of a more general character is C. M. Bowra’s The Romantic Imagination 
(O.U.P., 18/—), the published version of twelve lectures originally delivered 
at Harvard during the year 1948—49 when the author held the Charles 
Eliot Norton Chair of Poetry. The title of the volume is taken from the 
first chapter, which, starting from the assertion that the belief in the 
supremacy and all-importance of imagination was the fundamental premise 
of romantic poetry both in theory and in practice, proceeds to examine 
what the romantics meant by the term, how they conceived it to be related 
to religious experience, and how they used it to explain the world of 
appearances. The ten essays which follow this initial one are concerned 
with the imaginative element as it is manifested in ten different poems or 
poets, from the late eighteenth to the late nineteenth century: namely in 
Blake’s Songs of Innocence and Experience, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode, Shelley's Prometheus Unbound, Keats’ 
Ode an a Grecian l n, Byron's Don Juan, the work of Edgar Allen Poe, 
Rossetti’s The House of Life, Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon, and the 
poetry of Christina Rossetti. Finally there is a concluding essay entitled 
‘The Romantic Achievement’, in which the writer sums up what he feels 
to be the accomplishments and the failings of the Romantic movement as 
a whole. The final impression that the book leaves is that the term 
romantic covers a wide variety of types and characteristics that are linked 
together only very loosely, that it meant something different to almost every 
poet of the age, and that therefore to speak of a romantic ‘school’ of poetry 
is to indulge in generalization and to suggest far greater uniformity and 
correspondence than actually existed. This is a book which needs to be 
read again and again, and at each reading something new will emerge. 

As might have been expected, the anniversary of the death of Words- 
worth produced a number of books upon his works and tributes to his 
memory. Wordsworth, 1770-1850, by George Mallaby (Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 7/6) is a labour of love in which the author pays, as he puts 
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it in his preface, ‘a personal tribute to that portion of Wordsworth’s poetry 
from which I have drawn continuous pleasure, consolation and strength over 
a period of thirty years.’ There is nothing strikingly new in it (it was not 
intended that there should be) and the work of earlier critics has been 
intentionally ignored. There is, however, a good deal of quotation from 
Wordsworth’s poems, and Resolution and Independence, in which Mr 
Mallaby professes to find the key to Wordsworth's faith and outlook in 
these early years, is given in full. The writer is concerned with thought 
and content rather than with artistic or literary qualities, and even within 
the field of thought only with what he feels is the typical Wordsworth. 
Much of his work is thus ignored; but for that with which it does deal 
the book is well worth reading. It may be supplemented by Helen 
Darbishire’s The Poet Wordsworth (O.U.P., 7/6), the printed version of 
the Clark Lectures delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1949. 
Miss Darbishire’s main thesis is that Wordsworth’s will to be a poet 
persisted long after the poetic insight and inspiration had deserted him, 
which is perhaps only another way of saying what has long been recognised 
and often said before. 

Keats and Shelley continue to find their critics and interpreters. The 
latest is Professor Richard Harter Folge, of Tulane University, who, in 
a work The Imagery of Keats and Shelley (University of North Carolina 
Press and O.U.P., 32/—) sets out to defend them against certain recent 
attempts at denigration — especially of Shelley. His method, however, 
is an unusual one, which may not command the approval of the more 
orthodox; but the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and within the 
limits he has set himself Professor Folge does establish his point. It has 
become a commonplace of criticism that the imagery of Keats is concrete 
while that of Shelley is abstract; and it seems generally to be assumed 
that concrete imagery is a virtue in a poet and abstract imagery a failing. 
This assumption Professor Folge challenges. Selecting 1,722 lines of 
Keats and 2,318 of Shelley, and taking the word imagery in its widest 
sense — what he calls ‘sense-imagery’ — he extracts, groups, and analyses 
for content and effectiveness all their images. And what are his findings ? 
Broadly, that the general antithesis between the two poets is borne out by 
his analysis, but that the abstractness of Shelley’s imagery is as appropriate 
to his own particular kind of poetry as the concreteness of Keats’ was 
to his. Indeed, despite the title, one cannot help feeling that Professor 
Folge is not really concerned with Keats at all, but with Shelley. Keats 
is there merely to provide a contrast and to reinforce the point which the 
author wishes to make about Shelley; and this point is epitomised in the 
final paragraph: " 


Shelley’s imagery is always dramatic, expressive of struggle and aspiration towards 
heights which he did not, as some would have it, conceive of as easy of attainment, but 
which he felt to be inexpressibly enchanting through the very difficulty of scaling them. 
... It is indicative of an appreciation of complexity and a love of natural beauty for 
which Shelley is not always given credit. 
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A work of prime importance on Byron has appeared in Byron, A Self- 
Portrait, by Peter Quennell (Murray, 2 vols., 42/—). Mr Quennell has 
long been known as ap authority on Byron’s life and work, and here he 
prints an extensive selection of his letters, commencing in 1798, when the 
writer was but a boy of ten, and going up to 1824, the year of his death. 
To these are added the text of a journal which he kept from November 14, 
1813, to April 19, 1814, a collection of detached thoughts on literature, 
drama, politics, personalities and a variety of odd topics compiled during 
the years 1821 and 1822 and called by Byron himself ‘My Dictionary’, 
together with extracts from his diary for January and February, 1821. 
Of the letters no less than fifty-six have never appeared in print before 
and another thirty-six have not previously been published in their entirety. 
Wherever possible manuscripts and originals have been consulted, and 
every attempt has been made to produce an accurate transcript of what 
Byron actually wrote. If we could do with a few more annotations (the 
notes, the publisher tells us, have been cut down to a minimum out of 
consideration for the general reader) there is a very full index, which is 
almost indispensable in such a work as this. 

It will be realised that this is by far the most comprehensive publication 
of its kind upon Byron that has yet appeared, and to do full justice to it 
would require much more space than is here available. Suffice it to say 
that it is in effect what it claims to be, a ‘self-portrait’ of the poet, for it 
not only affords us a revealing insight into many of the details of his daily 
life, but also shows him in all his varying moods and interests. It is a book 
to which future students of Byron-and his circle will be deeply indebted. 

The interest in T. S. Eliot continues. Of recent years several works 
have appeared which seek to interpret his imagery or explain his technique. 
Elizabeth Drew's T. S. Eliot, The Design of His Poetry (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 12/6) sets out to do something different — to study the body of 
Eliot’s verse as a whole and to display in it a design and a consistent process 
of growth. According to Professor Drew, Eliot has seen that the basic 
problem for humanity today is (to use a phrase borrowed from the 
psychologist Jung) the integration of personality. Modern civilization has 
destroyed the sense, so real to primitive tribal man, of the unity between 
the individual human being and the rest of his kind as well as with the whole 
of the natural universe. The individual feels frustrated and is oppressed 
by a sense of futility because his life has become detached from the reality 
at the heart of things. It is the function of religion and poetry to bridge 
the gap between the two and to re-establish a sense of man’s significance 
and value. And this, declares Miss Drew, is what Eliot, in his own way, 
has for the past generation been attempting to do. His methods have 
varied, his symbolism has been of different kinds, but basically it has always 
been founded upon the age-old pattern of symbolic life and death: life 
which contains the seeds of death, and death which is the condition of a 
renewal of life. What religions have striven to do through parable, ritual 
and allegory, through the notions of Incarnation, Crucifixion and Atonement, 
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Eliot seeks to do through poetic symbols. Yet in his own works there is 
something of a contradiction. ‘While Eliot the prose writer,’ declares Miss 
Drew, ‘asserts that heresy is diabolic and Catholic theology immutable, ~ 
Eliot the poet provides us with just that refreshment and replenishment of 
symbolic approach which gives new meaning to old truths and reawakens 
the imagination to new growth.’ His prose writings, especially the religious 
ones, are couched in specifically Christian terms; it is the virtue of his 
poetry that his symbols are universal and so show the Christian mythos as 
part of a universal, age-old pattern. 

Miss Drew’s book deserves to be read carefully. It is by no means the 
last word on Eliot, but perhaps it gets nearer to the heart of the matter 
than any that has yet appeared. 


The following English scholars died during the year under review: George 
Sampson (Feb, Ist), Norman Ault (Feb. 6th), Ralph Strauss (June 5th) 
and Stephen Gwynn (June 11th). They had all made outstanding 
contributions to literary criticism and biography. 


Sheffield. _ FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 


XXI 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol, XXXII, October 1951 


55. Groups of an indefinite personal pronoun in ~body or -one with else 
(somebody else, everyone else, etc.) have three formally distinct genitives, 
which may be conveniently typified as someone else’s, someone's else, and 
someone's else's. 
1. In living, present-day English the genitive ending is invariably 
tacked on to the last element when the group is used attributively to a 
following noun (type: I’ve taken somebody else’s hat by mistake). 


There are few pleasures more complete, or to me more rare, than that of shopping 
extravagantly at someone else’s expense. E. Waugh, When The Going Was Good, 


V, p. 271 (Penguin). 


The first two quotations on which we invited comment illustrate this form. 

2. The group-genitive is also the usual construction when the genitive 
is used independently, ie. when the leading noun (the ‘headword’) has 
been mentioned before. 
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His life is as valuable as any one else's, Shaw, Doctor's Dilemma, Il, p. 75. 

Yet he had gone further than Bosinney, had broken up his own unhappy home, not 
someone else’s. Galsworthy, Man of Property, X, p. 241. 

The salads were as good as everybody else's. Du Maurier, Trilby, I, p. 52.4 


The reason why such groups inflect their last element is evidently that 
they are felt to be so close as to be practically compounds. 

3. In the case mentioned under 2., i.e. when the group is not followed 
by a leading noun, we occasionally find the pronoun inflected. 


They were more in Pendennis’s way than in anybody's else. Thackeray, Pendennis, 
I, p. 79. 

The entire turmoil had been on Lem’s account and nobody's else. Mark Twain, 
Life On The Mississippi, p. 236. 

Promise me you'll take mine (scil. advice), and no one’s else. C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson, The Princess Passes, p. 61. 


Jespersen (Progress in Language, § 233) explains this as a remnant of 
an older practice. We do not think this explanation plausible. We are 
rather inclined to look upon this ungainly construction as a piece of logic- 
chopping, as if the writers had argued that an adverb like else is incapable 
of taking a genitive-suffix, and that ‘correctness’ requires the pronoun to 
be inflected, no matter what careless handlers of English may say or write. 
This view receives support from the remark by Fowler in his Dictionary 
of Modern English Usage, s.v. else: ‘The usual possessive form is not 
everyone's else, which is felt to be pedantic though correct, but everyone 
else's.’ 

4. Lastly there is the construction which attaches the genitive-suffix to 
both elements. Jespersen quotes an example from Meredith: on somebody's 
else’s ground, and from Sketchley, Cleopatra’s Needle: As if it was easy 
for any one to find their own needle, let alone any one’s else's. 

The cases mentioned under 3 and 4 need not detain us long. They are 
not mentioned in the NED and appear to be so rare as to be negligible. 
There can be no doubt that the only living construction is that which tacks 
the genitive ending on to the last element. 

In exact parallelism with the constructions discussed above, we find that 
the genitive of who else also occurs in three forms: who else’s, whose else, 
and whose else’s. 

5. In who else’s (as in everyone else's, etc.) pronoun and adverb are 
fused into a compound, which as such inflects its last element. This form 
is the one invariably used when the group qualifies a following noun. 


Who else's name has been forgotten? (Dr. Wood). 


Yes, who else’s daughter should I be? Ibsen, The Master Builder, translated by 
Gosse and Archer. 


1 Some of the illustrative quotations have been taken from the works of Poutsma, 


Jespersen, and Kruisinga, 
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6. Whose else, in contradistinction to the parallel type with the indefinite 
pronouns (everyone's else, somebody's else) is not a freak form, but normal, 
common English. It is especially found when the noun is understood, 
hence, when the genitive is used independently. 


Whose else should it be? Fowler, Dictionary of Modern English Usage, s. v. else. 

Marlow. Mr. Hardcastle’s house! Is this Mr. Hardcastle’s house, child? 

Miss Hard. Ay, sure! Whose else should it be? Goldsmith, She Stoops To Conquer, 
IV, p. 667 (Globe Edition). 

Hard. Yes, sir, my only daughter; my Kate; whose else should she be? Ib. V, 
p. 675. 


We regret that no more recent examples of the construction have come to 
hand, but we trust that the reader will recognize it as belonging to living 
English. Here, as in case 3, else remains an adverb; the two words form 
a group, but not a compound. Fowler remarks l.c. that ‘of the forms Who 
else’s should it be? Whose else should it be? Whose should it be else, 
the last is perhaps the best.’ 

7. The only example on record of whose else’s seems to be the one 
occurring in the Christmas Carol, which we quoted. Various correspondents 
have voiced some doubt as to the correctness of the form, and have suggested 
it might be a conscious vulgarism on the part of Dickens to characterize 
the social status of Joe’s companion. We feel inclined to accept this view, 
and the only question that remains to be answered now is this: how is it 
that whose else is normal and common English, while the parallel con- 
structions with the indefinite prqnouns: everybody's else, anyone’s else, etc. 
are slightly ludicrous and fortunately rare attempts at pedantic correctness ? 
It can only be due to the different character of the groups. In someone 
else, everybody else, etc., the two parts are closely united by uneven stress 
(stronger on else); tHat is, they essentially form compounds, which as 
such inflect their last element. Who else is rather a close word-group than 
a compound. The two words are even-stressed [’hu ’els], which means 
that they form a less close unit than the uneven-stressed compounds. The 
first part retains sufficient independence to be capable of inflection. 

56. We quote with approval Dr. Wood: ‘I should say that one in this 
sentence is the numerical one, not the prop-word, and that in reading it 
would be strongly stressed. Only the writer, of course, could say for 
certain which is intended, but normally the prop-word would not be used 
in such a sentence; we should say that which youth should cherish most’. 

Dr. Wood's view derives support from the use of the individualizing 
relative which; the prop-word (if possible at all here) would have made 
the use of classifying that likely. The objection that the writer might have 
wished to avoid the use of two thats in close proximity applies only to the 
sentence as printed; the spoken form would be [’Szt -wan dat]. It is, as 
- Dr. Wood remarks, much more probable that the spoken form is meant 
to be [det ‘wan -wit/], etc. 

57. A predicative noun may denote an idea that is represented as 
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identical with that expressed by the subject; in this case the two nouns 
are interchangeable: Beauty is truth; truth, beauty. But undoubted 
instances of such complete identity are rare. Even when subject and 
predicative noun have the same form, the sentence does not necessarily 
denote identity between the two ideas. Thus in boys will be boys the 
predicative noun rather denotes the qualities we habitually associate with 
boys than the species itself; the meaning is more or less: boys will behave 
'‘boy-like’. 

Far more frequently, in fact nearly always, a nominal predicate has a 
classifying meaning; it expresses a class or category to which the subject 
is represented as belonging: His father was a drunkard. 

A predicative noun denoting an occupation, rank, dignity, office, 
nationality and many other similar human attributes, may suggest a 
person, but also a quality of a person. In the latter case the noun 
assumes a distinctly adjectival meaning. This may be shown grammatically 
in a variety of ways, e.g. by the use of adverbial qualifiers. 


The bookseller was very much a gentleman. Gissing, Ryecroft, ch. XIII. 
No one of the party was botanist enough to tell whether the berries they were 
eating were hips and haws, or bilberries, or deadly nightshade. Sweet, Elementarbuch, 


p. 128 
Our charwoman is quite a lady. 


Another symptom of this adjectival character is the absence of an 
article before class-nouns. 


I am monarch of all I survey ... I am lord of the fowl and the brute. Cowper, 
Alexander Selkirk. ‘ 


On Being Negro in America, by J. Saunders Redding (title of a book). 


The sentence on which we invited comment presents an interesting case 
of the subtle dual shade of meaning English can in this way express. 
In a Perriam who had been master and part-owner of an opium clipper 
the absence of an article — definite or indefinite — before the predicative 
class-nouns makes it necessary to interpret them as indicating a position, 
and thus attributing a quality to the subject. In He had been the master 
of an opium smuggler the effect of the article before master is to call up 
the image of a person bearing a certain rank: the man-in command of 
the ship. Dr. Wood in this connexion points out that the ‘article may have 
the effect of personalizing a noun. Cf. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
will preach the sermon, where the reference is to the person, and William 
Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, where the office is meant. 


A new set of questions will appear in the February number. 


Haarlem. P, A. ErabEs. 
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Brief Mention 


Shakespeare. By G. I. Durutz. 206 pp. Hutchinson's 
University Library. 1951. 7s. 6d. net. 


This little book is not so much an introduction to Shakespeare as an introduction to 
modern trends in Shakespeare criticism. The subjects dealt with are a) the question 
in how far Shakespeare's characters are ‘true to life’: though disputing Stoll’s view of 
Othello, Duthie agrees that there is plenty of psychological unrealism in Shakespeare; 
6) the order-disorder antithesis, with a summary of Tillyard’s description of Sh.’s uni- 
verse in The Elizabethan World Picture; c) Sh.’s comedy, the character of which is 
shown to be essentially critical, the dramatist rejecting in each play one conception of 
life and accepting another; d) Wilson Knight’s method of ‘imaginative interpretation’, 
which Duthie neither entirely rejects nor unreservedly approves of; e) the history plays 
as exemplifying the conceptions of order and disorder with particular reference to the 
body politic; f) the tragedies similarly dealt with from the aspect of the -order-disorder 
antithesis; g) the disorder-order pattern in Cymbeline. 

The book is not particularly well written; too often one seems to catch the voice of 
the lecturer in his lecture-rroom. Also, one becomes a little tired in the long run of 
‘order structures’, ‘disorder figures’, and ‘inversion themes’ as play after play is subjected 
to analysis on these lines. But few readers will fail to profit from a confrontation of 
Professor Duthie’s views on Shakespeare with their own. — Z. 


American Fiction, 1774—1850. A Contribution toward a 
Bibliography. By Lyte H. Wricut. XVIII + 355 pp. San 
Marino, California. 1948. 


This second edition of a very valuable ‘contribution toward a bibliography’, enlarged 
by about six hundred new entries and corrected in many small particulars, cannot, at 
this distance, be appraised from the librarian’s point of view, but in spite of the very 
large omission of such important categories as gift-books, annuals and ‘Indian captivities’ 
it is exciting reading. For here we get the background of such literary phenomena as 
Cooper's novels, both the halting fore-runners now forgotten and the wave of imitation 
that followed almost immediately upon The Spy; the prolific temperance literature that 
plays a part in Whitman's early life; and the social story directed against! the factory 
system and first raised to high art by Melville. And out of the depth of oblivion the 
popular American authors of the day such as Justin Jones (Harry Hazel), Edward 
Judson (Ned Buntline), Mrs. Emily Judson (Fanny Forester), Mrs. Hannah Lee and 
many others rise up and face us with the query: Why, if they succeeded, as they 
obviously did, did so many of their colleagues complain of the deadly competition by 
piratical American reprints of European authors? These reprints are not listed here; 
together with the native American product they would in all probability give a picture 
of literary activity truly imposing in a new country supposed to be addicted almost 
entirely to the pursuit of the dollar. Though it is clear that out of the more than 
2000 items of the bibliography only a handful have retained a lasting value as literature, 
the fact remains that this handful grew out of a teeming subsoil that has given them 
much of their peculiar color and taste. — H. L. 
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Essays in Criticism. A Quarterly Journal of Literary Criticism. 
Edited by F. W. Bateson. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1951 — 


15s, per annum. 


That literary journal is fortunate indeed, that can serenely announce, these days, that its 
existence is secure for the next three years. The new Essays in Criticism merits this 
good fortune. The presence of so many eminent scholars on its editorial board and the 
statement of policy they had drawn up for the first issue seemed to guarantee a high 
standard also in future issues, and the three that have so far appeared have fully 
confirmed these expectations. Until recently, modern scholarship was very much concerned 
with the digging up of facts, and less with the more purely literary criticism dealing 
with values. Though a reaction has now to some extent set in, the new Journal should 
provide a very welcome focus to the only line of criticism that can show the full 
relevance (or irrelevance) of the facts. An interesting example of this is provided by 
Dr Bateson’s contribution, in the first issue, to the ‘mortall Moone’ controversy that 
raged so long in the columns of TLS. Despite its seemingly flippant title it contains 
a very able piece of constructive criticism, showing that literary considerations make 
complete nonsense of all the historical and other facts adduced in the earlier publication 
and the ensuing correspondence. 

Mainly, but by no means strictly, confined to English literature for its subject, Essays 
in Criticism will apply the criteria of constructiveness, social relevance, and scholarly 
standards, not, however, to the exclusion of all other schools of criticism. Also, it 
will not normally print reviews. If the high standards of critical originality, objectivity 
and scholarship applied can be maintained, it will surely continue to deserve the attention 
of ali literary scholars. — J. G 


A. G. van Hamel als Keltoloog. Openbare Les gegeven bij het 
aanvaarden van het ambt van Lector in de Keltische Taal- en 
Letterkunde aan de Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht op 14 Maart 1951, 


door Dr Maartje Draak. 22 pp. Utrecht: N.V. A. Oosthoek’s 
Uitgevers Mij. F 1.25, 


Indispensable to Celticists and to others interested in the many-sided activities of a 


great Dutch scholar, who incidentally was a frequent contributor to E. S, from 1925 
to 1941. 


Periodicals Received 


Anglia, 69, 2. 1950. H. M. Flasdieck, OE nefne: a revaluation. — O. Ritter, 
Kritische Notizen zur englischen Namenkunde. — W. Azzalino, Der Gebrauch von 
thing I. — H. M. Flasdieck, British pyjamas — American pajama(s). — G. Lan- 
genfelt, Ich dien. — H. M. Flasdieck, The phonetic aspect of Old Germanic 
alliteration. — Id., Neuauflagen, Fortsetzungen und Gelegenheitsschriften (Sammel- 
besprechung). — Id. 69, 3. 1950. K. Malone, Notes on Beowulf. — W. F. Schirmer, 
Lydgates Fall of Princes. — W. Clemen, Shelley's “Ode to the West Wind”. — Id. 
69, 4. 1950. D. Murison, Studies in Scots since 1918. — H. M. Flasdieck, Ne. 
pint. — W. Azzalino, Der Gebrauch von thing Il. — H. M. Flasdieck, Strep- 
tomycin. — Id., Zur urenglischen Vokalschwund. — Id. 70, 1. 1951. F. Holthausen, 
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Beitrage zur englischen Etymologie. — B. v. Lindheim, Traces of colloquial speech 
in OE. — H. Koziol, Zur Alliteration im Ae. — H. M. Flasdieck, Nochmals 
ae. nefne. — K. Wittig, Uber die mittelenglische Dehnung in offener Silbe und die 


Entwicklung der @r-Laute im Friihneuenglischen. — H. Marchand, The syntactical 
change from inflectional to word order system and some effects of this change on the 
relation ‘verb/object’ in English. A diachronic-synchronic interpretation. — G. Langen- 


felt, She and her instead of it and its. — I. Langenauer, Wortkundliches. — H. M. 
Flasdieck, Zur Geschichte der deutschen Anglistik I. — Id. 70, 2. 1951. W. C. 
Curry, The Genesis of Milton’s world. — R. Schirmer-Imhoff, Faust in 
England. — H. Papajewski, Die Frage nach der Sinnhaftigkeit bei Hemingway. 


Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen. 187. Band, 102. Jahrgang. Includes G. 
Mann, Die Entstehung des finalen Infinitivs im Englischen. — H. Liideke, Shake- 
speare-Bibliographie fiir die Kriegsjahre 1939—1946 (England und Amerika). — Id. 
188. Band, 103. Jahrgang. Includes: Ferdinand Holthausen zum 90. Geburtstag. — 
W. Horn, Beitrage zur Namenforschung. — H. Liideke, Shakespeare Bibliographie 
fiir die Kriegsjahre 1939—1946 (England und Amerika). 


Archivum Linguisticum. (Glasgow.) 2, 2. 1950. Includes G. Révész, Thought and 
Language. — Id. 3, 1. 1951. L. Spitzer, Explication de Texte Applied to Three Great 
Middle English Poems. 


ELH. A Journal of English Literary History. XVI, 1. March 1949. J. R. Derby, 
The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical Bibliography for the Year 1948. — 
T. M. Cranfill, Barnaby Rich and King James. — A. O. Aldridge, The Pleasures 
of Pity. — Id. XVI, 2. June 1949. E. L. Surtz, S. J., Epicurus in Utopia. — D. C. 
Allen, Milton’s “Comus” as a Failure in Artistic Compromise. — A. Stein, Milton 
and Metaphysical Art: An Exploration. — S. Kliger, Whig Aesthetics: A Phase 
of Eighteenth Century Taste. — E. Carter, William Dean Howell's Theory of 
Critical Realism. — Id. XVI, 3. Sept. 1949. E. H. Wilkins, Cantus Troili. — G. B. 
Parks, The Route of Chaucer's First Journey”to Italy. — R. A. Pratt, Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Esq.,.and Sir John Hawkwood. — &.’S. P. Woodhouse, Nautre and Grace 
in “The Faerie Queene”. — L. Spitzer, “Explication de Texte” Applied to Walt 
Whitman’s Poem “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking”. — Id. XVI, 4. Dec. 1949. 
E. A. Bloom, Johnson on a Free Press: A Study in Liberty and Subordination. — 
F. Cardesco, Colonel Maclean and the Junius Controversy. — E. D. Leyburn, 
Recurrent Words in “The Prelude’. — T. E. Connolly, Sandals more Interwoven, and 
Complete: A Re-examination of the Keatsean Odes. — C. J. Raeth, Henry James's 
Rejection of “The Sacred Fount’. — B. Heringman, Wallace Stevens: The Use of 
Poetry. — Jd. XVII, 1. March 1950. H. Meroney, The Life and Death of Longe 
Wille. — V. Cunningham, ‘Tragedy’ in Shakespeare. — E. R. Purpus, The 
“Plain, Easy, and Familiar Way”: The Dialogue in English Literature, 1660-1725. — 
W. R. Keast, Joknson’s Criticism of the Metaphysical Poets, — R. H. Fogle, The 
Dejection of Coleridge's Ode. — Id. XVII, 2. June 1950. — G. Wagner, Talus. — 
E. S. Le Comte, The Ending of “Hamlet” as a Farewell to Essex. — I. Baroway, 
The Accentual Theory of Hebrew Prosody: A Further Study in Renaissance Interpretation 
of Biblical Form, — T. Parkinson, W. B. Yeats: A Poet's Stagecraft, 1899—1911. — 
Id. XVII, 3. Sept. 1950. B. E. Huppé, “Petrus Id Est Christus”: Word Play in ‘Piers 
Plowman,” The B-Text. — J. H. Hagstrum, The Nature of Dr. Johnson's Rationalism. 
—R. D. Havens, Of Beauty and Reality in Keats. — G. H. Roelofs, Henry Adams: 
Pessimism and the Intelligent use of Doom. — Id. XVII, 4. Dec. 1950. D. E. Baughan, 
The Role of Morgan Le Fay in ‘Sir Gawain and the Green Knight’. — E. B. Ham, 
Knight's Tale 38. — E. M. Waith, Manhood and Valor in two Shakespearean Tragedies. 
— A. Chew, Joseph Hall and John Milton. — H. P. Vincent, John Rich and the 
First Covent Garden Theatre. — H. O. Brogan, “Visible Essences” in “The Mayor 
of Casterbridge”. 
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Studies in Philology. XLII, 1. Jan. 1946. Includes H. W. Stearns, A Note on 
Chaucer's Use of Aristotelian Psychology. — J. B. Severs, Chaucer's Originality in 
the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. — E. S. Miller, Roister Doister’s ‘Funeralls’”. — E. H. 
Weatherly, Churchill's Literary Indebtedness to Pope. — K. Speight, An English 
Writer of Italian Verse. — W. D. Templeman, Arnold’s “The Literary Influence 
of Academies”, Macaulay, and Espinasse. — H. A. Hatzfeld, The Language of the 
Poet. — Id. XLIII, 2. April 1946. P. L. Wile y, Renaissance Exploitation of Caven- 
dish’s Life of Wolsey. — J. Sledd, Baret’s Alvearie, an Elizabethan Reference Book. — 
C. B. Beall, John Eliot's Ortho-Epia Gallica and Du Bartas-Goulart. — M. Eccles, 
Chapman's Early Years. — J. Parr, The Duke of Byron’s Malignant Caput Algol. — 
M. G. M. Adkins, The Citizens in Philaster: Their Function and Significance. — R. J. 
Clements, Condemnation of the Poetic Profession in Renaissance Emblem Literature. — 
Id. XLIII, 3. July 1946. G. L. Trager, Changes of Emphasis in Linguistics: A Comment. 
— R.H. Perkinson, The Epic in Five Acts. — W. Peery, The Influence of Ben 
Jonson on Nathan Field. — N. I. White, The Shelley Legend Examined. — R. D. 
Havens, Hellas and Charles the First. — C. O. Parsons, Stevenson’s Use of witch- 
craft in ‘““Thrawn Janet”. — Id. XLIII, 4. Oct. 1946. C. T. Wright, The Elizabethan 
Female Worthies. — M. Kallich, The Associationist Criticism of Francis Hutcheson 
and David Hume. — T. C. D. Eaves, Joseph Highmore’s Portrait of the Reverend 
Edward Young. — N. S. Tillett, Is Coleridge Indebted to Fielding? — T. G. Stef 
fan, Byron Autograph Letters in the Library of the University of Texas. — Id. XLIV, 1. 
Jan. 1947. R. Nash, The Comic Intent of Volpone. — W. B. Austin, Milton's 
Lycidas and Two Latin Elegies by Giles Fletcher, the Elder. — B. G. Lumpkin, Fate 
in Paradise Lost. — P. M. Cheek, The Latin Element in Henry Vaughan. — R. M. 
Wallace, Fielding’s Knowledge of History and Biography. — F. L. Jones, The 
Vision Theme in Shelley’s Alastor and Related Works. — Id. XLIV, 2. April 1947. 
J. Fellheimer, Hellowes’ and Fenton's Translations of Guevara's Epistolas Familiares. 
— A. C, Judson, Spenser and the Munster Officials. — L. B. Campbell, Bradley 
Revisited: Forty Years After. — A. H. Gilbert, The Italian Names in Every Man 
Out of His Humour. — C. W. Jones, Milton’s ‘Brief Epic’. Recent Literature of the 
Renaissance: A Bibliography. — Id. XLIV, 3. July 1947, M. Poirier, Sidney's in- 
fluence upon A Midsummer Night's Dream. — M. G. Christian, A Sidelight on the 
Family History of Thomas Middleton. — A, H. Carter, On the Use of Details of 
Spelling, Punctuation, and Typography to Determine the Dependence of Editions. — P. B. 
Anderson, Anonymous Critic of Milton: Richard Leigh? or Samuel Butler? — R. 
Wallerstein, On the Death of Mrs. Killigrew: The Perfecting of a Genre. — R. B. 
Davis, Paul Hamilton Hayne to Dr. Francis Peyre Porcher. — G. H. Haight, 
Tennyson's Merlin. — Id. XLIV, 4. Oct. 1947, J. H.G. Grattan, The Text of Piers 
Plowman: Critical Lucubrations with Special Reference to the Independent Substitution 
of Similars. — E,. W. Talbert, Current Scholarly Works and the ,,Erudition” of 
Jonson's Masque of Augurs. — F. Bruser, Comus and the Rose Song. — W. Black- 
burn, Carlyle and the Composition of The Life of John Sterling. — Id. XLV, 1. Jan. 
1948. N. E. Eliason, Old English Vowel Lengthening and Vowel Shortening Before 
Consonant Groups. — A. H. Mackwardt, The Sources of Lawrence Nowell’s 
Vocabularium Saxonicum. — G. H. Gerould, The Structual Integrity of Piers Plow- 
man B, — R. Jenkins, A Note on E. K. —I. Ehrenpreis, Swift's “Little Language” 
in the Journal to Stella. — G. W. Stone, Jr. Garrick’s Production of King Lear: A 
Study in the Temper of the Eighteenth-Century Mind. — Id. XLV, 2. April 1948. H. 
Weisinger, Renaissance Accounts of the Revival of Learning. — D. A. Duhamel, 
Sidney's Arcadia and Elizabethan Rhetoric. — J. S. Weld, Some Problems of Euphuistic 
Narrative: Robert Greene and Henry Wotton. — W. F. McNeir, Traditional Elements 
in the Character of Greene’s Friar Bacon. — M. H. Shackford, Samuel Daniel's 
Poetical Epistles, Especially that to the Countess of Cumberland. — S. Kliger, The 
Sun Imagery in Richard II. — W. D. Gray, Some Methods of Approach to the Study 
of Hamlet. — E. J. West, G. B. S. on Shakespearean Production. — Recent Literature 
of the Renaissance: A Bibliography. — Id. XLV, 3. July 1948. G. Stillwell, John 
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_ Gower and the Last Years of Edward III. — F. L. Jones, Unpublished Fragments 


by Shelley and Mary. — N. F. Ford, Keats, Empathy, and “The Poetical Character”. 
— M. Greenhut, George Henry Lewes as a Critic of the Novel. — J. O. Bailey, 
The Geography of Poe’s “Dream-Land” and “Ulalume”’. — Id. XLV, 4. Oct. 1948. 
R. J. Dean, Cultural Relations in the Middle Ages: Nicholas Trevet and Nicholas of 
Prato, — J. R. Hulbert, The Canterbury Tales and Their Narrators. — H. S. 


_ Wilson, The Cambridge Comedy Pedantius and Gabriel Harvey's Ciceronianus. — 


S. Thomas, The Lord Marquess’ Idleness: The First English Book of Essays. — 
H. Craig, Pericles and The Painfull Adventures. — M. K. Spears, Some Ethical 
Aspects of Matthew Prior’s Poetry. — D. MacMillan, David Garrick, Manager: 
Notes on the Theatre as a Cultural Institution in England in the Eighteenth Century. 
— Id. XLVI, 1. Jan. 1949. B. F. Huppé, Piers Plowman: The Date of the B-Text 
Reconsidered. — C. H. Wheat, Peter Moone and John Ramsey, Verse Satirists of 
the English Reformation. — V. Luciani, Ralegh’s Cabinet-Council and Guicciardini's 
Aphorisms. — L. D. Bloom, Addison as Translator: A Problem in Neo-Classical 
Scholarship. — D. J. Rulfs, Reception of the Elizabethan Playwrights on the London 
Stage 1776-1833. — J. E. Tilford, Jr., The Critical Approach to Lavengro—Romany 
Rye. — Id. XLVI, 2. April 1949. L. E. Surtz, S.J., The Defense of Pleasure in 
More's Utopia. — W. Peery, Tragic Retribution in the 1559 Mirror for Magistrates. 
— J. H. Marshburn, “A Cruell Murder Donne in Kent’ and Its Literary Manifest- 
ations. — R. H. Bowers, William Gager’s Oedipus. — H. G. Dick, Tamburlaine 
Sources Once More. — R. M. Sargent, The Source of Titus Andronicus. — P. 
Hogrefe, Artistic Unity in Hamlet. — J. L. Lievsay, Daniel Tuvill’s “Resolves”. 
— Recent Literature of the Renaissance, A Bibliography. — Id. XLVI, 3. July 1949. J. 
Parr, Sources of the Astrological Prefaces in Robert Greene’s Planetomachia. — T. M. 
Cranfill, Barnaby Rich: An Elizabethan Reviser at Work.’ — J. K. Mathison, 
Wordsworth’s Ode: Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early Childwood. 
— G. Steffan, The Extent of MS. Revision of Canto I of Don Juan. — C. Dahl, 
Swinburne’s Loyalty to the House of Stuart.— Id. XLVI, 4. Oct. 1949.R. F. Brinkley, 
Coleridge on Locke. — R. C. Elliott, Swift’s “Little’’ Harrison, Poet and Continuator 


_ of the Tatler. — S. C. Wilcox, The Sources, Symbolism, and Unity of Shelley's 


Skylark. — S. H. Blakely, John Howard Payne’s Thespian Mirror, New York's 
First Theatrical Magazine. — Id. XLVII, 1. Jan. 1950. R. H. Robbins, The Fraternity 
of Drinkers. — R. A. Law, Holinshed’s Leir Story and Shakespeare's. — N. Joost, 
The Fables of Fénelon and Philips’ Free-Thinker. — A. D. McKillop, Thomson 
and the Jail Committee. — M. K. Joseph, William Falconer — R. D. Havens, 
Discontinuity in Literary Development: the Case of English Romanticism. — Id. XLVII, 
2. April 1950. W. Ringler, Poems Attributed to Sir Philip Sidney. — I. Ribner, 
Machiavelli and Sidney: The Arcadia of 1590. — W. Smith, New Light on Stage 
Directions in Shakespeare. —- W. J. Olive, “Twenty Good Nights’”» — The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, The Family of Love, and Romeo and Juliet. — W. C. Curry, 
Milton’s Dual Concept of God as Related to Creation. — R. H. West, The Names of 
Milton’s Angels. — G. F. Sensabaugh, Milton Bejesuited. — Recent Literature of 
the Renaissance: A Bibliography. — Id. XLVI, 3. E. T. Donaldson, Malory and 
the Stanzaic Le Morte Arthur. — R. S. Kinsman, Phyllyp Sparowe: Titulus. — 
D. S. Daley, The Uncertain Author of Poem 225, Tottel’s Miscellany. — L. Spitzer, 
Spenser, Shepheardes Calendar, March !I. 61-114, and The Variorum Edition. — W. B. 
Gardner, John Dryden's Interest in Judicial Astrology. — C. E. Mounts, Coleridge's 
Self-Identification with Spenserian Characters. — Id. XLVII, 4 Oct. 1950 E. L. Surtz,S. J., 
“Oxford Reformers” and Scholasticism. — P. A. Jorgensen, “Honesty” in Othello. — 
P. Ure, The Main Outline of Chapman's Byron. — E. S. Le Comte, “That Two- 
Handed Engine” and Savonarola. — S. A. Limouze, Burlesque Criticism of the 
Ballad in Mist’s Weekly Journal. — G. W. Williams, A New Source of Evidence 
for Sheridan's Authorship of The Camp and The Wonders of Derbyshire. — E. D. 
Leyburn, Radiance in The White Doe of Rylstone. — S. C. Wilcox, Imagery, 
Ideas, and Design in Shelley's Ode to the West Wind. 
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Philological Quarterly. XXV, 1. Jan. 1946. Includes A. G. Engstrom, In Defence 
of Synaesthesia in Literature. — J. C. McCloskey, Moby Dick and the Reviewers. 
— W. Clausen, The Beginnings of English Character-Writing in The Early 
Seventeenth Century. — F. E. Ekfelt, The Graphic Diction of Milton's English Prose. 
— W. Blackburn, Matthew Arnold and the Oriel Noetics. — J. M. Patrick, 
The Free State of Noland, A Neglected Utopia from the Age of Queen Anne. — Id. 
XXV, 2. April 1946. F. L. Townsend, The Artistry of Thomas Heywood’s Double 
Plots. — R. D. S. Putney, Smollett and Lady Vane’s Memoirs. — A. Friedman 
and L. A. Landa, English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography. — Id. XXV, 
3, July 1946. J. C. McGalliard, Chaucer's Merchant's Tale and Deschamps’ Miroir 
de Mariage. — H. Weisinger, The Study of the Revival of Learning in England 
from Bacon to Hallam. — C. B. Woods, Fielding and the Authorship of Shamela. — 
L. Spitzer, Three Etymologies. — E. P. Kuh], Chaucer the Patriot. — D. M. White, 
An Explanation of the Brook-Broome Question in Shakespeare's Merry Wives. — Id. 
XXV, 4. Oct. 1946. G. K. Anderson, The History of Israel Jobson. — C. A. 
Zimansky, Chaucer and the School of Provence: a Problem in Eighteenth-century 
- Literary History. — J. C. McGalliard, Chaucerian Comedy: The Merchant's Tale, 
Jonson and Moliére. — J. Parr, The Horoscope of Mycetes in Marlowe's Tamburlaine I. 
—J.A.S.McPeek, The Genesis of Caliban. — W. Peery, Note on a Commonplace: 
The Three Souls. — Id. XXVI, 1. Jan. 1947. S. J. Cohen, The Poetic Theory of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. — J. K. Mathison, The Poetic Theory of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. — J. S. Weld, W. Bettie’s Titana and Theseus. — W. M. Evans, Lovelace’s 
concept of prison life in The Vintage to the Dungeon. — G. Smith, The Influence of 
Sir John Hayward and of Joshua Sylvester upon William Drummond's Cypresse Grove. — 
F. Y. St. Clair, Emerson’s ‘‘Chiser, the Fountain of Life’. — O. Maurer, Jr. A 
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